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Introduction 

1130356 

Projected  in  1 946,  this  volume  has  been  unavoidably  de¬ 
layed  because  of  the  circumstances  of  the  author's  life.  Oth¬ 
er  commitments  and  some  disasters  have  impeded  its  normal 
progress  and  prevented  continuous  research  and  composition. 
The  writer  will  try  neither  to  explain  nor  apologize ,  but  does 
thank  God  that  his  life  has  been  spared  so  that  his  self-imposed 
task  has  been  brought  nearer  and  nearer  to  completion.  Those 
familiar  with  the  career  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  will  recall  that 
in  the  eighteenth  century  he  issued  proposals  for  an  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works ,  received  considerable  sums  in  advance , 
and  then,  overcome  by  indolence,  put  off  the  task  from  year  to 
year.  He  was  finally  goaded  into  finishing  the  edition  by  a 
satirist,  Charles  Churchill ,  who  wrote  of  the  Great  Lexi¬ 
cographer: 

He  for  subscribers  baits  his  hook, 

And  takes  the  cash, — but  where’s  the  book? 

The  analogy  is  not  perfect.  I  am  no  Samuel  Johnson,  and 
the  only  cash  I  have  taken  has  been  much  less  than  the  actual  ex¬ 
pense  of  preparation.  But  my  fellow  citizens  have  been  entitled 
to  inquire,  “ Where's  the  book?"  At  any  rate,  here  it  is,  at  long 
last,  not  as  good  as  I  should  like  to  have  it,  but  as  good  as  I  can 
make  it.  With  it,  I  pay  in  part  a  debt  to  my  adopted  town  of  which 
I  have  so  many  pleasant  memories  and  in  which  I  spent  forty 
happy  years. 


Claude  M.  Fuess 
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CHAPTER  I 


Preliminary 


In  the  late  spring  of  1 946,  the  good  citizens  of  the  town  of  An¬ 
dover  observed  with  impressive  ceremonies  the  three-hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  its  incorporation.  Distinguished  visitors 
came  at  the  invitation  of  the  town  fathers:  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
James  V.  Forrestal,  United  States  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall, 
Governor  Maurice  J.  Tobin,  Congresswoman  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers,  and  President  James  P.  Baxter,  III,  of  Williams  College, 
together  with  Mayor  Young  and  his  official  “Mayoress,”  Mrs. 
Sainsbury,  from  Andover,  England,  who  had  flown  the  Atlantic 
for  the  occasion.  Plenty  was  said  at  the  time  regarding  the  contri¬ 
bution  made  by  Andover  to  the  life  and  development  of  Com¬ 
monwealth  and  Nation.  As  its  history  was  repeated,  the  guests 
concluded  that  very  few  communities  in  New  England  have  had 
such  an  outstanding  record.  Mayor  Young,  as  he  departed,  re¬ 
marked,  “I’m  going  back  to  tell  my  countrymen  what  a  great 
town  our  ancestors  sired!” 

The  seaports,  Salem,  Newburyport,  New  Bedford,  and  Nan¬ 
tucket,  may  seem  more  romantic.  The  association  of  their  mari¬ 
ners  with  foreign  parts,  with  Singapore  and  Bombay  and  Ran¬ 
goon,  has  about  it  something  very  attractive.  The  New  Bedford 
of  Melville’s  Moby  Dick  and  the  Salem  of  Hergesheimer’s  Java 
Head  are  no  commonplace  cities.  Gloucester  from  early  colonial 
times  was  a  harbor  from  which  fishermen  went  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  making  nothing  of  stormy  voyages  to  the  Grand  Banks 
in  tiny  vessels.  Cape  Ann  was  romantic  long  before  Kipling  laid 
there  the  background  for  his  Captains  Courageous. 

But  however  fascinating  they  may  appear  in  fact  and  fiction, 
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not  one  of  these  interesting  communities  equals  Andover  over 
the  years  as  a  symbol  of  New  England  culture.  From  its  origins 
it  possessed  an  intellectual  quality  which  set  it  apart  from  neigh¬ 
boring  settlements.  Here  Anne  Bradstreet  composed  her  quaint 
volume  of  verse,  The  Tenth  Muse  Lately  Sprung  Up  In  America 
(1650),  the  earliest  contribution  of  New  England  Puritanism  to 
belles-lettres;  here  were  founded  three  famous  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  Phillips  Academy  (1778),  Andover  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  (1808),  and  Abbot  Academy  (1829);  here,  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  progressed,  were  written  dozens  of  books  with  a 
total  circulation  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands;  here  were  trained 
some  of  our  country’s  foremost  leaders,  including  Samuel  F.  B. 
Morse,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Bishop  William  Lawrence,  and 
Henry  L.  Stimson;  here  Samuel  F.  Smith  wrote  our  national 
hymn,  “America”;  and  to  Andover  from  time  to  time  have  come 
our  statesmen  on  their  travels,  from  Washington  through  Web¬ 
ster  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  Calvin  Coolidge  and  Wendell 
Willkie.  Edmund  Quincy  made  it  the  scene  of  his  Wensley,  A 
Story  without  a  Moral  (1854)  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  of  her 
A  Singular  Life.  Plenty  of  productive  thinking  has  emanated 
from  Andover,  much  of  it  theological  and  ethical,  but  some  of 
it  imaginative.  Indeed,  at  certain  periods  the  spirit  of  enlight¬ 
ened  Puritanism  was  more  pervasive,  perhaps  more  articulate, 
in  Andover  than  elsewhere  in  New  England. 

The  town  has  had  no  Hawthorne,  like  Salem,  no  Emerson  and 
Thoreau,  like  Concord,  no  Whittier  or  Bryant  or  Melville.  It 
has  never  competed  with  the  urbane  society  of  Cambridge,  with 
its  scholarly  celebrities  like  William  James  and  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  and  Charles  William  Eliot  and  its  cultured  poets  like 
Longfellow  and  Lowell.  But  Andover  in  its  triad  of  schools  pre¬ 
served  certain  aspects  of  Puritanism — a  preoccupation  with  the¬ 
ology,  an  insistence  on  the  value  of  dogma,  a  passionate  desire 
for  self-expression,  a  dignified  austerity  of  living — longer  than 
any  community  in  Massachusetts.  “Brimstone  Hill,”  the  cita¬ 
del  of  an  inflexible  and  now  obsolete  religious  philosophy,  per- 
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petuated  too  long  some  of  the  less  amiable  aspects  of  Calvinism. 
But  the  softening  process  was  going  on  even  while  the  super¬ 
ficial  rigidity  remained.  For  these  and  other  reasons  the  town  has 
never  lacked  personality,  which  makes  it  stand  out  above  many 
a  Massachusetts  village  less  vigorous  and  vocal. 

Gradually  in  the  eighteenth  century  Andover  grew  larger,  less 
homogeneous,  perhaps  less  distinctively  individual.  The  three 
traditional  divisions  of  the  Hill,  the  Till,  and  the  Mill  became 
more  differentiated.  To  it  came  new  citizens  to  whom  the  theo¬ 
logical  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  were  antediluvian  anomalies. 
Nowadays  the  mixture  of  races  and  backgrounds  is  apparent  in 
the  people  whom  one  passes  on  the  sidewalk  or  meets  in  the 
stores.  This,  however,  is  merely  symptomatic  of  changed  times, 
in  New  England  as  in  Oregon.  What  is  even  more  significant  is 
that  the  newcomers  have  responded  to  something  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  place  and  have  even,  on  appropriate  occasions,  in¬ 
dulged  in  boasting  of  its  history  and  traditions. 

The  Old  Andover  of  the  Theological  Seminary  unquestion¬ 
ably  had  its  unique  distinction,  but  the  hour  arrived  when  that 
was  outmoded.  The  publicity  which  the  institution  received  dur¬ 
ing  the  heresy  trials  of  the  1880’s  threw  a  spotlight  on  the  Hill 
and  its  immobility  under  the  Dead  Hand.  Many  citizens  un¬ 
doubtedly  preferred  to  have  their  town  less  notorious  and  more 
normal.  The  removal  of  the  Seminary,  after  precisely  a  century 
of  rise,  dominance,  and  slow  decline,  meant  the  increased  pros¬ 
perity  of  Phillips  Academy,  a  school  which  actually  better  re¬ 
flected  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Academy  was  better  integrated 
with  the  townspeople,  and  has  remained  so,  to  the  benefit  of  all 
concerned. 

Coming  as  a  complete  outsider,  I  was  for  forty  years  a  member 
of  the  Andover  community,  as  devoted,  I  trust,  to  the  Town  as 
I  was  to  the  Gown.  With  zealous  pedestrian  companions  I  wan¬ 
dered  over  nearly  every  acre  of  ground  within  the  limits  of  the 
Andovers,  including  sections  virtually  unknown  to  most  natives. 
The  boundaries  enfold  an  infinite  variety  of  meadow  and  wood- 
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land,  underbrush  and  swamp,  as  well  as  brooks  and  ponds,  some 
of  them  unsuspected  in  an  area  so  thickly  populated.  I  have  been 
overturned  in  a  canoe  on  the  Shawsheen  River,  and  have  fallen 
through  thin  ice  skating  on  Pomp’s  Pond.  I  have  visited  often 
the  fascinating  soapstone  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the  Skug  River, 
the  black  tarn  hidden  deep  in  the  Harold  Parker  State  Forest, 
Rattlesnake  Hill,  Den  Rock,  and  the  winding  grass-grown  wood 
roads  in  North  Andover.  I  have  walked  the  length  of  Indian 
Ridge,  speculating  on  the  origin  of  that  strange  formation.  I  have 
followed  the  old  railroad  track  from  Andover  to  Wilmington 
and  the  long-abandoned  trolley  track  from  Lawrence  to  Salem. 
And  of  course,  I  have  climbed  Holt’s  Hill,  now  Prospect  Hill, 
the  highest  landmark  not  only  in  the  township  but  in  Essex 
County. 

Within  the  limits  of  Andover  even  now  one  may  sometimes 
startle  a  deer  drinking  at  a  secluded  pool  or  watch  a  fox  in 
stealthy  quest  of  an  accessible  chicken  yard.  There  are  still 
stands  of  tall  pine  comparable  with  those  in  the  forests  of  Maine. 
The  Andover  of  the  Puritans  was  a  fair  and  pleasant  land,  whose 
settlers  and  their  descendants  enjoyed  their  share  of  durable 
satisfactions.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  coastal  settlers,  push¬ 
ing  restlessly  inland,  paused  near  Lake  Cochichawicke  and  re¬ 
solved  there  to  build  their  permanent  homes. 

But  I  think  of  Andover  in  terms  not  of  topography  or  scenery 
but  of  people.  Many  figures  pass  across  the  stage  in  this  narra¬ 
tive,  at  first  shadowy,  with  no  form  or  features,  then  more  clearly 
delineated,  until  we  reach  persons  whose  portraits  we  have  stud¬ 
ied  and  whose  voices  we  have  heard.  The  first  John  Stevens  and 
George  Abbot  are  vague  indeed  as  compared  with  their  de¬ 
scendants  today.  But  they  all  have  helped  to  create  the  town 
which  we  know. 

In  its  completely  democratic  style  of  government  Andover  is 
representative  of  the  best  in  Puritanism,  that  which  survived 
when  the  angularities  and  excrescences  had  been  rubbed  away. 
Town  meetings  still  function  as  they  did  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
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tury.  Good  men  and  women  run  for  office  and  serve  on  commit¬ 
tees  without  remuneration,  in  spite  of  carping  criticism.  Public 
opinion  is  sound  and  its  expression  wholesomely  frank.  Many  a 
violent  dispute  has  ended  in  a  wise  compromise.  Although  its 
unfortunate  share  in  the  witchcraft  delusion  and  its  temporary 
association  with  a  cruel  theology  are  blots  on  its  record,  it  is  ac¬ 
tually  an  old-fashioned  New  England  town  where  freedom  of 
thought  and  speech  are  taken  for  granted  and  in  which  the  resi¬ 
dents  are  cooperative  neighbors.  Because  of  its  independent  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  Andover  is  known  throughout  the  nation. 
But  these,  after  all,  are  only  a  part  of  the  town,  and  the  other 
part,  which  existed  before  these  schools  were  dreamed  of,  is  well 
worth  portraying. 
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“The  Land  about  Cochichawicke” 


he  first  European  to  gaze  upon  the  unspoiled  charm  of  Lake 


_L  Cochichawicke,  or  to  climb  what  is  today  called  Prospect 
Hill,  is  as  mysterious  as  the  Unknown  Soldier.  One  can,  how¬ 
ever,  make  plenty  of  surmises.  Some  of  Samuel  de  Champlain’s 
sailors  in  1605  or  1606  may  have  taken  shore  leave,  gone  ex¬ 
ploring  up  the  Merrimack,  and  wandered  a  little  into  the  forest 
in  quest  of  game.  That  far  traveler,  Captain  John  Smith,  who 
in  1614  drew  our  earliest  accurate  and  detailed  map  of  New 
England  from  Penobscot  Bay  to  Cape  Cod,  noted  that  north  of 
“the  faire  headland  Tragabigzanda  [Cape  Ann]’’  there  was  re¬ 
ported  “a  great  river,  and  at  least  thirtie  habitations.”  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  Merrimack,  but  having  “no  leasure  to  discover 
it,”  Smith  passed  by  without  landing.  It  was  Smith  who,  in  his 
Description  of  New  England  (1616),  wrote,  “And  of  all  the  foure 
partes  of  the  world  that  I  have  yet  seene  not  inhabited,  could  I 
have  but  the  means  to  transport  a  Colonie,  I  would  rather  live 
here  than  any  where;  and  if  it  did  not  maintaine  itself e,  were  wee 
but  once  indifferently  well  fitted,  let  us  starve.”  This  was  candid 
testimony  from  a  pioneer  who  had  watched  the  establishment  of 
the  settlement  at  Jamestown.  Not  often  has  the  location  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  been  preferred  to  that  of  Virginia,  but  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  Smith  visited  New  England  in  June  and  July, 
not  in  February. 

Captain  Thomas  Dermer,  who  in  1619  made  observations 
along  the  Atlantic  coast,  apparently  landed  more  than  once  to 
look  around.  Certainly  the  Pilgrims,  under  the  restless  and  tire¬ 
less  Myles  Standish,  and  the  Dorchester  adventurers  in  1623, 
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and  even  Roger  Conant  at  Cape  Ann  and  Naumkeag,  may  have 
made  excursions  into  the  then  unknown  wilderness.  But  nobody 
left  a  record  on  which  the  historian  can  rely. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  some  of  the  vigorous  young  men 
who  accompanied  John  Winthrop  in  1630  on  the  ship  Arbella 
would  not  quickly  explore  the  back  country,  if  only  out  of  curi¬ 
osity.  I  have  myself  in  these  degenerate  modern  days  walked  the 
seventeen  miles  between  Andover  and  Salem  without  unusual 
fatigue.  The  Plymouth  Pilgrims,  as  early  as  1633,  followed  In¬ 
dian  trails  to  the  Connecticut  Valley.  When  most  of  the  arable 
soil  near  the  sea  was  pre-empted  by  the  leaders,  it  was  a  tempta¬ 
tion  for  less  influential  but  still  enterprising  colonists  to  move 
inland.  After  all,  the  territory  granted  the  Bay  Colony  by  royal 
charter  extended  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  even  the  best  in¬ 
formed  geographers  thought  then  to  be  not  much  beyond  Henry 
Hudson’s  river.  Furthermore,  John  Smith  had  said  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  as  he  saw  it,  “Here  every  man  may  be  master  and  owner  of 
his  owne  labour  and  land.”  Why  not  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  just  a  short  move  to  the  west? 

The  earliest  extant  specific  mention  of  the  section  now  com¬ 
prised  in  North  Andover  and  Andover  occurs  in  the  records  of 
the  General  Court  held  at  New  Towne,  March  4,  1 634,  and  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  ordered,  that  the  land  about  Cochichawicke  shalbe  reserved 
for  an  inland  plantacon,  and  that  whosoever  will  go  to  inhabite  there 
shall  have  three  yeares  immunity  from  all  taxes,  levyes,  publique 
charges  &  service  whatsoever  (military  dissipline  onely  excepted). 
John  Winthrop,  Rich:  Bellingham,  &  Will’m  Coddington,  Esq.,  are 
chosen  a  committee  to  license  any  they  think  mete  to  inhabite  there, 
and  that  it  shalbe  lawful  for  no  p’son  to  go  thither  without  their  con¬ 
sent,  or  the  major  p’te  of  them. 

We  may  assume  from  this  order  that  although  some  venture¬ 
some  explorers  had  already  visited  this  area  and  reported  on  it, 
nobody  had  as  yet  settled  there  permanently.  “Cochichawicke,” 
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as  it  is  commonly  spelled,  is  said  to  mean  “the  place  of  the  great 
cascade,”  a  reference  perhaps  to  the  falls  on  Cochichawicke  Riv¬ 
er  later  to  be  utilized  for  water  power  in  manufacturing.  At  any 
rate,  the  district  was  not  unfamiliar  to  the  Colony  officials,  who 
were  prepared  to  make  concessions  to  ensure  its  settlement  by 
responsible  persons.  In  that  unique  Bible  oligarchy.  Captain 
John  Smith’s  promise  of  independence  was  ignored,  and  indi¬ 
viduals  were  not  encouraged  to  choose  their  own  site  and  fend 
for  themselves.  The  Plymouth  Colony  had  formally  warned  its 
members  against  “liveing  lonely  and  in  a  heathenish  way  from 
good  societie.”  Under  a  law  passed  by  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1635 
no  dwelling  house  could  be  built  more  than  half  a  mile  from  a 
church.  Hence  it  had  to  be  arranged  for  a  group  of  families  to 
move  to  Cochichawicke,  with  their  own  minister,  and  establish 
their  township  in  the  orthodox  way. 

This  policy  had  the  important  advantage  of  affording  protec¬ 
tion  against  possible  raids  by  Indians.  Many  authorities  have 
agreed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  terrific  mortality  caused 
among  the  natives  by  the  mysterious  plague  of  1615  and  1616, 
the  white  colonists  could  not  have  sustained  themselves  at  Plym¬ 
outh  or  Salem.  Within  two  or  three  years  the  Indian  population 
in  the  area  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod  is  estimated  to  have 
shrunk  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  not  much  more  than  five 
thousand.  Thus  the  Europeans  arrived  at  precisely  the  moment 
when  the  aborigines  were  weakened  by  a  disease  which  had  car¬ 
ried  off  many  of  their  most  valiant  warriors. 

With  the  red  men  around  them  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  had 
almost  nothing  in  common.  James  Truslow  Adams  has  summed 
up  the  situation  by  saying,  “At  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the  na¬ 
tives  encountered  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  had  advanced  from 
savagery  to  the  lower  status  of  barbarism,  and  were  still  in  the 
Stone  Age.”  They  did  understand  something  of  crop  rotation 
and  had  their  temporary  villages  where  reserves  of  corn  and 
vegetables  were  stored.  Indeed  the  Indians  taught  the  colonists 
their  own  successful  fertilizing  and  cultivating  methods.  John 
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Smith  found  at  Agawam  in  1614  many  “corn  fields  and  delight¬ 
ful  groves.”  Although  the  aborigines  were  largely  dependent  for 
food  on  hunting  and  fishing,  they  were  not  nomadic,  but  made 
their  seasonal  migrations.  Nevertheless  they  were  far  from  hav¬ 
ing  attained  the  high  state  of  culture  reached  by  the  Incas,  the 
Mayas,  or  the  Aztecs.  Their  pottery  was  crude,  and  although 
they  did  carve  bowls  and  spoons  from  bird’s-eye  maple,  they  had 
little  skill  in  pictorial  representation. 

These  copper-colored  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  Essex  Coun¬ 
ty  were  ethnologically  members  of  the  Massachusetts  division 
of  Algonkin  stock.  The  opinions  of  archaeologists  differ  as  to 
whether  these  tribes  originated  on  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  or  reached  it  from  Asia  across  Bering  Strait.  The  significant 
fact  is  that  they  must  have  dwelt  for  several  thousand  years  in 
New  England.  At  least  one  hundred  village  sites  have  been  un¬ 
covered  in  the  lower  Merrimack  Valley,  all  of  them  containing 
artifacts  and  prehistoric  objects  of  a  crude  type.  One  burying 
ground  was  opened  recently  in  West  Andover,  on  the  Merrimack 
River,  a  mile  or  so  above  Lawrence.  Within  the  primitive  tomb 
were  the  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  children  wrapped  in 
hemlock  bark,  one  of  them  of  such  huge  size  as  to  suggest  that 
it  might  be  that  of  a  chief  or  sachem.  On  the  Shattuck  farm, 
three  miles  above  the  great  dam  at  Lawrence,  is  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  Indian  village  in  this  region.  Very  few  relics  have  been 
found  at  any  distance  from  water.  Fish  in  those  days  were  plenti¬ 
ful  both  in  the  sea  and  in  the  streams,  and  the  country  abounded 
in  wild  fruit  and  nuts,  as  well  as  flocks  of  pigeons,  duck,  geese, 
and  other  edible  fowl. 

Of  the  habits  of  these  natives  before  the  coming  of  the  whites 
we  know  very  little.  Dr.  Henry  F.  Howe,  in  his  excellent  book, 
Salt  Rivers  of  the  Massachusetts  Shore ,  writes,  “The  curtain  of 
aboriginal  mystery  is  only  gradually  being  raised  from  our  dense 
ignorance  of  these  early  American  peoples.  No  one  is  living  who 
remembers  them  in  anything  like  their  original  way  of  life.  Early 
colonial  observers  wrote  of  them  primarily  as  enemies,  and  were 
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for  the  most  part  little  interested  in  their  tools  and  handicrafts, 
save  as  they  could  turn  them  to  their  own  uses.”  Most  of  our 
meager  information,  continued  Dr.  Howe,  is  “from  random 
notes  scattered  among  the  rather  dreary  diaries  and  religious 
tracts  of  colonial  Massachusetts,  written  by  people  who  were  not 
themselves  especially  concerned  with  Indian  lore.”  Even  the 
painstaking  research  of  archaeologists  will  probably  not  add  very 
much  in  the  future  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  thought,  culture, 
and  manner  of  daily  existence. 

Contemporary  descriptions  of  the  natives  emphasize  their 
mercurial  and  carefree  temperament,  which  made  them  some¬ 
times  appear  childlike.  Lechford,  in  his  Plaine  Dealing ,  or  News 
from  New  England  (1642),  portrayed  them  as  “proud  and  idle, 
and  given  much  to  singing,  dancing,  and  playes.”  No  doubt  they 
deteriorated  rapidly  as  their  tribal  routine  was  interrupted  and 
their  lands  occupied  by  the  whites.  Dr.  Warren  K.  Moorehead,  a 
student  of  the  subject,  has  written  regarding  the  Essex  County 
Indians,  “Whereas  they  were  at  first  upstanding,  self-reliant  peo¬ 
ple,  as  they  came  into  contact  with  and  were  subjugated  by  our 
people,  they  lost  self-assurance  and  became  a  dissipated  and 
broken  race.  As  a  whole,  the  Indians  gained  little  or  nothing 
through  European  contact.  All  the  advantages  accrued  to  the 
white  man.”  Some  converted  Indians  were  taken  into  the  homes 
of  the  settlers  and  even  labored  in  the  fields.  But  the  majority 
of  the  red  men  were  far  from  resembling  Rousseau’s  Noble  Sav¬ 
age  or  Cooper’s  Uncas.  Their  habits  were  filthy,  and  their  con¬ 
cepts  of  morality  were  inconsistent  with  the  Puritan  ideal  of 
disciplined  self-control.  Under  the  stimulus  of  “fire  water”  they 
grew  quarrelsome  and  parasitic.  In  short,  their  conduct  and  way 
of  life  seemed  to  the  early  white  settlers  to  be  barbarous.  To  the 
colonists  at  Andover  they  were  from  the  beginning  a  menace, 
and  the  bloody  Pequot  War  of  1 636,  no  matter  who  was  at  fault, 
was  hard  to  forget.  The  time  was  to  come,  at  the  close  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century,  when  the  savages  were  to  become  dangerous 
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enemies,  whose  attacks  on  the  dwellers  near  Cochichawicke 
might  be  expected  on  any  summer  evening. 

In  1634,  when  Cochichawicke  was  first  mentioned  in  the  Col¬ 
ony  Records,  much  of  its  land  must  have  been  covered  with  vir¬ 
gin  forest,  composed  of  tall  pine  with  some  hard  wood  on  the 
ridges.  The  settlers  naturally  looked  for  a  sheltered  location  on 
a  south  slope,  protected  from  winter  winds  and  near  a  stream  or 
lake.  The  Indians  had  their  own  method  of  clearing  ground  for 
sowing  by  burning  the  underbrush  each  autumn,  and  to  white 
men  accustomed  to  physical  labor  the  business  of  making  pas¬ 
ture  out  of  forest  was  not  too  arduous.  After  the  trees  had  been 
cut  down  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  ground,  the  stump 
was  burned,  and  what  was  left  of  the  roots  was  allowed  to  rot 
until  it  could  easily  be  dragged  out.  With  the  advent  of  horses 
and  oxen  the  process  was,  of  course,  much  simpler.  I  have 
watched  it  in  all  its  stages  within  the  last  ten  years  at  La  Patrie, 
a  little  Canadian  village  just  north  of  the  Maine  boundary  line. 
The  method  has  altered  very  little  since  the  1 640’s,  except  that 
motorized  tractors  have  expedited  the  clearing. 

Many  timid  souls  tried  to  dissuade  the  Puritans  from  coming 
to  these  shores  and  from  staying  here  after  they  had  arrived.  Rob¬ 
ert  Ryece  wrote  to  his  friend,  John  Winthrop,  “How  hard  wyll 
it  bee  for  one  browghte  up  among  bookes  and  learned  men  to 
lyve  in  a  barbarous  place,  where  there  is  no  learnynge  and  less 
cyvillytie.”  A  gentlewoman  of  the  Bay  Colony,  remarking  that 
those  who  had  praised  the  climate  must  have  written  in  “straw¬ 
berry  time,’’  added,  “The  air  of  the  country  is  sharp,  the  rocks 
many,  the  trees  innumerable,  the  grass  little,  the  winter  cold, 
the  summer  hot,  the  gnats  in  summer  biting,  the  wolves  at  mid¬ 
night  howling,  etc.’’  John  White  confessed  that  “the  Muskitoes 
indeed  infest  the  planters’’;  but  he  should  have  added,  in  the 
words  of  the  sturdy  Governor  Bradford,  that  “they  are  too  deli¬ 
cate  and  unfite  to  begine  plantations  and  colonies,  that  cannot 
endure  the  biting  of  a  muskeeto;  we  would  wish  such  to  keepe 
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at  home  till  at  least  they  be  musketo  proof.”  The  settlers  at 
Cochichawicke  were  made  of  stern  stuff  and  did  not  allow  depri¬ 
vations  and  discomforts  to  make  their  lives  miserable.  Neither 
Indians  nor  mosquitoes — however  spelled — kept  them  from 
founding  their  Andover. 
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Origins  of  the  Town 


The  Charter  of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  in  New  England  was  dated  March  4,  1629;  and  in 
the  next  spring  eleven  ships  bearing  John  Winthrop,  the  char¬ 
ter,  and  rather  more  than  nine  hundred  men,  women,  and  chil¬ 
dren  found  a  safe  anchorage  in  an  American  harbor.  Settlements 
already  existed  along  the  shore  from  Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Ann,  in¬ 
cluding  Salem,  where  Roger  Conant  and  later  John  Endicott, 
with  their  followers,  were  located.  Winthrop’s  group  took  up 
land  at  Boston,  Charlestown,  Watertown,  Medford,  Lynn,  and 
Dorchester,  and  soon  other  vessels  arrived  to  swell  the  popula¬ 
tion.  As  soon  as  the  coastal  villages  were  well  established,  a  few 
of  the  more  enterprising  immigrants  undertook  to  investigate 
the  interior,  to  find  out  what  lay  to  the  west.  Andover  was  the 
direct  consequence  of  this  spirit  of  combined  curiosity  and 
pioneering. 

The  exact  day  and  place  where  the  first  permanent  residence 
was  made  within  the  borders  of  the  two  Andovers  will  never  be 
determined.  We  shall  never  learn  who  first  cleared  the  land  and 
planted  a  crop  and  built  a  shelter.  We  do  know  that  some  active 
men  wanted  more  room  and  perhaps  a  home  away  from  the  sea. 

Cochichawicke  was  known  at  least  as  early  as  1634,  and  some 
sturdy  adventurers  may  by  that  date  have  constructed  squatters’ 
cabins  on  the  land.  But  no  permanent  settlement  could  be  made 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  without  a  formal  grant  from  the  governor 
and  General  Court.  This  necessity  brought  on  the  scene  the  first 
authentic  person  to  be  in  any  way  identified  with  Andover  his- 
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tory — the  picturesque  individualist,  Nathaniel  Ward,  a  man  of 
ability  and  distinction. 

A  graduate  of  Cambridge  and  a  clergyman  who  had  been  im¬ 
prisoned  for  two  years  because  of  his  nonconformity.  Ward  came 
to  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1634,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five.  There  he 
shortly  became  the  first  minister  of  the  town  of  Ipswich  (former¬ 
ly  Agawam),  then  the  most  remote  and  isolated  part  of  the  Col¬ 
ony.  His  career,  which  has  been  entertainingly  described  by 
Samuel  E.  Morison  in  his  Builders  of  the  Bay  Colony ,  was  uncon¬ 
ventional  and  spectacular;  and  his  satire,  The  Simple  Cobler  of 
Aggawam,  written  in  Massachusetts  but  published  in  London  in 
1647,  has  been  described  by  Morison  as  “a  serious  but  witty  ar¬ 
gument  against  religious  toleration,  arbitrary  government,  and 
extravagant  fashions.”  One  essential  requirement  for  a  Puritan 
“plantation”  was  a  resident  clergyman,  and  Ward  was,  therefore, 
qualified  to  be  a  leader  in  a  new  settlement. 

On  December  22,  1639,  Ward  wrote  his  friend,  John  Win- 
throp,  asking  “that  you  would  not  passe  your  promise  nor  give 
any  incouragement  concerning  any  plantation  at  Quichichacke 
or  Penticatt,  till  myself  and  some  others  either  speake  or  write 
to  you  about  it  which  shalbe  so  soone  as  our  conseilles  and  con- 
trivalls  are  ripened.”  It  would  be  folly  to  be  troubled  by  the  in¬ 
consistent  spelling  of  Ward,  who  was  really  a  well-educated  per¬ 
son.  What  finally  crystallized  as  “Cochichawicke”  was  obviously 
susceptible  of  quaint  spellings — and  received  them!  Indeed  the 
variations  are  almost  infinite. 

In  a  letter  written  four  days  later,  Giles  Firmin,  who  had  mar¬ 
ried  Ward’s  daughter,  explained  to  Winthrop  more  in  detail  the 
family  motives: 

My  father  law  Ward  since  his  sonne  came  over  is  very  desirous  that 
we  might  sett  down  together,  and  so  that  he  might  leave  us  together 
if  God  should  remove  him  from  hence,  because  that  it  cannot  be  ac¬ 
complished  in  this  Towne,  is  very  desirous  to  gett  me  to  remove  with 
him  to  a  new  Plantation.  After  much  persuasion  used  considering 
my  want  of  accommodation  heere  (the  ground  the  Towne  having 
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given  me  lyinge  5  miles  from  me  or  more)  and  that  the  gains  of 
Physick  will  not  find  mee  with  bread;  he  besides  apprehending  that 
it  might  bee  a  way  to  free  him  from  some  temptations,  and  make  him 
more  cheerful  and  serviceable  to  the  country  or  church  have  yielded 
to  him  herein.  As  I  desire  your  counsell,  so  I  humbly  request  your  fa¬ 
vour,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  us  the  liberty  of  choosing  a 
plantation;  we  think  it  will  bee  either  Pentuckett  or  Quichichchek, 
by  Shawshin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  from  what  temptations  Ward 
would  have  been  freed  by  moving  away  from  Ipswich.  But  at 
any  rate  the  plan  so  clearly  favored  by  the  troubled  Dr.  Firmin 
was  informally  approved,  and  Ward  himself  wrote  that  he  had 
“more  than  20  families  of  very  good  Christians  purposed  to  goe 
with  us.”  On  May  13,  1640,  the  General  Court  gave  its  approval, 
and  everything  would  seem  to  have  been  arranged,  with  Nathan¬ 
iel  Ward  designated  as  the  spiritual  shepherd  of  the  new  flock. 
Unhappily,  however,  Ward’s  health  had  now  become  a  matter 
of  consideration.  On  November  1 1,  1640,  he  wrote  to  Winthrop, 
who  had  suggested  that  Haverhill  might  also  be  a  possibility: 

I  acknowledge  I  am  tender  and  more  unfitt  for  solitariness  and 
hardship  than  some  others  especially  at  this  time  through  many  colds 
and  seeds  of  the  bay  sickness  I  brought  from  thence  yet  if  God  and 
counsell  cast  me  upon  any  work  or  condition  I  should  labour  not  to 
wayve  his  good  providence.  I  hear  there  is  no  private  room  there, 
little  provision  and  not  a  woman  to  dresse  meat  or  wash  linen,  and 
the  chief  of  the  men  are  like  to  be  absent  for  the  most  parte  att  their 
homes. 

Ward  was  clearly  too  old  and  infirm  to  participate  in  any  fur¬ 
ther  pioneering  ventures.  In  his  stead  his  son  became  the  first 
minister  of  Haverhill,  and  he  remained  in  Ipswich,  where,  by 
appointment  from  the  General  Court,  he  drew  up  in  1641  the 
so-called  “Body  of  Liberties,”  the  first  code  of  laws  to  be  promul¬ 
gated  in  New  England.  In  1647,  he  returned  to  England,  where 
he  settled  in  the  ministry  at  Shenfield  and  died  in  1652,  at  the 
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age  of  seventy-four.  Andover  thus  narrowly  missed  having  among 
its  founders  the  wittiest  colonist  of  his  generation. 

The  enterprise  at  Cochichawicke  was  not,  however,  to  be 
abandoned.  On  March  22,  1641,  Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  a  New¬ 
bury  man  also  interested  in  the  project,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
John  Winthrop,  pointing  out  that  some  “Rowley  men”  were 
scheming  to  snatch  “100  acres  of  meadow”  away  from  the  Co¬ 
chichawicke  plantation,  and  that  Mr.  Rogers,  the  minister  of 
Rowley,  had  assumed  that  his  grant  extended  well  into  the  area 
which  Woodbridge  and  his  Newbury  associates  were  hoping  to 
secure.  Woodbridge  asked  Winthrop  to  advise  him  whether  he 
should  go  ahead  and  trust  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  regard¬ 
ing  the  disputed  territory  or  should  abandon  his  plans.  He  point¬ 
ed  out  that  something  should  be  done  quickly  “because  some  of 
our  company  have  sold  themselves  out  of  house  8c  home  8c  so  de¬ 
sire  to  bee  settled  as  soon  as  may  be.”  He  added,  “I  think  I  must 
resolve  to  better  myself.” 

The  motives  underlying  these  maneuvers  by  Ward  and  Wood- 
bridge  were  frankly  acquisitive.  They  were  not  seeking  seclu¬ 
sion  or  an  opportunity  to  meditate  away  from  their  fellows. 
Their  reasoning  was  simple.  At  Ipswich  and  Newbury  they  were 
without  good  land  for  their  needs  and  cravings,  and  they  wished 
to  be  better  off.  Having  “viewed  ye  place,”  they  fixed  their  minds 
on  Cochichawicke,  because  it  afforded  the  best  unpre-empted 
area  available.  As  was  inevitable  when  two  or  three  groups  want 
the  same  territory,  jealousies  arose  between  them  and  the  “Row- 
ley  men.”  Self-interest,  even  with  Christians,  is  a  powerful  mo¬ 
tive  in  human  conduct,  and  the  Puritans  were  certainly  not 
lacking  in  a  normal  eagerness  to  improve  their  condition. 

These  early  colonists,  moreover,  were  no  penniless  and  un¬ 
discriminating  ne’er-do-wells,  but  persons  of  good  social  standing 
and  prestige  in  their  native  English  villages  and  accustomed  to 
comfortable  living.  Wishing  to  establish  permanent  homes  for 
themselves  and  their  posterity,  they  naturally  looked  around  for 
arable  soil,  for  locations  which  had  some  charm,  and  indeed  for 
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all  the  facilities  which  would  make  existence  not  only  tolerable 
but  attractive.  We  can  imagine  that  the  wives  and  mothers  had 
something  to  say  about  the  choice.  Thus  their  explorations  and 
planning  all  had  a  practical  end.  These  Puritans  were  not  hunt¬ 
ing  something  lost  behind  the  ranges,  but  rather  a  home  where 
they  could,  so  to  speak,  “spread  out.”  This  explains  why  their 
efforts  to  establish  new  townships  were  so  often  dominated  by 
mundane  considerations  and  why  their  preliminary  investiga¬ 
tions  were  so  thorough. 

This  John  Woodbridge,  who  was  to  become  the  first  minister 
of  Andover,  was  a  vigorous  young  man  with  the  best  of  social, 
educational,  and  political  connections.  Trained  for  the  ministry 
at  Oxford,  he  had  been  expelled  without  a  degree  because  of  his 
refusal  to  sign  the  Oath  of  Conformity  and  had  emigrated  in 
1634  to  New  England.  There  he  settled  at  Newbury,  where  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Parker,  was  shortly  to  be  pastor,  and  where  he 
held  several  positions  of  minor  responsibility  such  as  town  clerk, 
selectman,  and  deputy  to  the  General  Court.  That  he  soon  con¬ 
sidered  a  move  to  the  interior  is  indicated  by  a  vote  of  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  on  September  6,  1638,  allowing  him  and  several  oth¬ 
ers  to  “begin  a  plantation  at  Merrimack.”  Nothing  came  of  this, 
however,  and  within  a  few  months  Woodbridge  married  Mercy, 
daughter  of  Governor  Dudley,  thus  becoming  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Simon  Bradstreet.  He  now  considered  resuming  training 
for  the  profession  of  the  ministry,  but  accepting  the  advice  of 
his  father-in-law  and  his  uncle,  took  up  schoolmastering  for  two 
years.  He  is  mentioned  in  1644  as  a  teacher  at  Boston  Latin 
School.  Doubtless  at  the  same  time  he  was  refreshing  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  theology  and  religion,  preparing  himself  for 
ordination. 

Meanwhile  the  region  near  Cochichawicke  Brook,  with  its 
“faire  spring  of  sweet  water,”  was  being  slowly  settled,  although 
few  names  emerge  out  of  those  unchronicled  years.  On  June  14, 
1642,  the  General  Court  made  a  grant  of  lands  along  the  Shaw- 
sheen,  Concord,  and  Merrimack  rivers,  on  condition  that  they 
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build  a  settlement,  but  also  “so  as  it  shall  not  extend  to  preju¬ 
dice  Charlestown  village  or  the  village  of  Cochitawit.”  This 
seems  to  imply  a  township  already  in  existence;  but  it  is  not  clear 
how,  with  the  well-known  insistence  of  the  court  that  each 
group  of  settlers  must  have  its  own  minister,  a  village  could  have 
sprung  up  at  Cochichawicke  without  a  clerical  leader.  The  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  also,  on  May  10,  1643,  divided  the  Bay  Colony  into 
four  shires,  thus  creating  Essex  County.  The  eight  towns  includ¬ 
ed,  with  the  date  of  their  incorporation,  are  as  follows:  Salem 
(1639),  Ipswich  (1634),  Newbury  (1635),  Lynn  (1637),  Rowley 
(1639),  Gloucester  (1639),  Enon  (1643) — shortly  to  be  rechris¬ 
tened  Wenham — and  Cochichawicke,  which  was  named  last,  pre¬ 
sumably  because  it  was  the  most  recently  organized.  Unlike  the 
others,  it  had  not  yet  been  incorporated. 

Miss  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  indefatigable  and  thorough  in  her 
researches,  discovered  a  deed  under  date  of  August  13,  1643,  by 
William  Hughes,  of  New  Meadows  [afterwards  Topsfield],  of 
certain  lands  and  stock  to  “Richard  Barker  of  Cojichichicke,” 
which  would  appear  to  be  still  another  variant  spelling  of  Co¬ 
chichawicke.  The  transaction  specified  “3  yearling  heifers,  2 
yearling  bulles  at  twelve  pounds,  ten  shillings,  two  kine  at  tenne 
pounds,  4  calves  at  3  pounds,  one  house  8c  house-lot  of  7  acres 
broken  up  and  unbroken-up  with  all  the  corne.”  Any  farmer 
who  owned  this  property  must  have  been  well-established,  but 
I  have  been  unable  to  add  anything  to  this  isolated  record. 

While  Cochichawicke  was  thus  taking  visible  shape,  John 
Woodbridge  had  been  equipping  himself  for  his  future  respon¬ 
sibility  to  it.  Hubbard,  in  his  General  History  of  New  England , 
written  about  1682  but  not  printed  until  1815,  has  an  interest¬ 
ing  paragraph  describing  some  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
Woodbridge’s  ordination: 

September  9,  1644,  two  churches  were  appointed  to  be  gathered, 
the  one  at  Haverhill,  the  other  at  Andover  (both  upon  Merrimack 
River).  They  had  given  notice  thereof  to  the  magistrates  and  minis- 
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ters  of  the  neighboring  churches,  as  the  manner  is  with  them  in  New 
England.  The  meeting  of  the  assembly  was  to  be  at  that  time  at  Row- 
ley  (the  forementioned  Plantations,  being  then  but  newly  erected, 
were  not  capable  to  entertain  them  that  were  like  to  be  gathered 
there  on  that  occasion).  But  when  they  were  assembled,  most  of 
those  who  were  to  join  together  in  church  fellowship  at  that  time  re¬ 
fused  to  make  the  confession  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  because, 
as  was  said,  they  declared  it  openly  before  in  other  churches,  up¬ 
on  their  admission  into  them.  Whereupon,  the  messengers  of  the 
churches  not  being  satisfied,  the  assembly  broke  up,  before  they  had 
accomplished  what  they  had  intended.  But  in  October,  1645,  mes¬ 
sengers  of  churches  met  together  on  the  same  account,  where  such 
satisfaction  was  given  that  Mr.  John  Ward  was  ordained  pastor  of 
the  church  of  Haverhill,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  Merrimack, 
and  Mr.  John  Woodbridge  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  of 
Andover,  on  the  south  side  of  the  same. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnolia ,  states  that  Woodbridge  was 
ordained  by  the  hands  of  “Mr.  Wilson  &  Mr.  Worcester,”  at  a 
moment  when  the  town  of  Andover  was  “then  first  peeping  in¬ 
to  the  world.”  According  to  the  Reverend  William  Symmes,  in 
an  historical  sermon,  Woodbridge  was  the  first  person  to  be  or¬ 
dained  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  Essex  County,  and  the  second 
in  all  New  England.  Cochichawicke  at  last  had  its  own  clergy¬ 
man  and  could  be  regarded  as  a  legally  organized  community. 

At  about  this  time  Woodbridge’s  brother-in-law,  Simon  Brad- 
street,  then  living  in  Ipswich,  had  become  interested  in  Cochi¬ 
chawicke.  Born  in  1603,  Bradstreet  had  been  educated,  like  John 
Harvard,  at  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge.  Having  been  made 
in  1 629  an  assistant  or  director  of  the  Company  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  he  sailed  with  Winthrop  in  the  following  year  to  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Two  years  earlier  he  had  married  Anne  Dudley  and  was 
thus  closely  associated  with  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  enterprise;  but  he  seems  also  to  have  had  resources  of 
his  own.  In  1634  he  joined  John  Winthrop,  Jr.  in  the  founding 
of  Ipswich,  formerly  Agawam.  From  that  date  until  his  death  in 
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1 697,  he  was  one  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  in  the  Bay  Colony,  con¬ 
tinuing  as  an  assistant  for  half  a  century. 

Bradstreet  was  secretary  of  the  Colony  from  1630  to  1636, 
served  as  a  member  of  many  important  committees,  and  was 
chosen  in  1643  as  one  °f  the  five  representatives  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  meet  with  Connecticut,  New  Haven,  and  Plymouth  re¬ 
garding  the  formation  of  the  New  England  Confederation.  For 
forty-three  years  he  was  one  of  the  two  commissioners  from 
Massachusetts,  and  finally  was  governor  from  1679  until  1686, 
during  a  very  critical  period.  In  his  political  views  he  was  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “moderate,”  and  although  he  could  on  occasion  be 
stubbornly  orthodox,  he  refused  to  follow  John  Endicott  and 
John  Cotton  in  their  theological  fanaticism.  His  portrait — one 
of  the  few  existing  from  that  century  in  America — shows  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who  conveys  the  impression  of  both  firmness  and  benevo¬ 
lence.  Not  in  any  sense  brilliant,  he  was  rugged,  durable,  and 
trustworthy.  The  tribute  of  his  wife,  Anne,  to  his  tenderness 
and  devotion,  has  no  parallel  in  American  literature: 

If  ever  two  were  one,  then  surely  we. 

If  ever  man  were  loved  by  wife,  then  thee; 

If  ever  wife  was  happy  in  a  man, 

Compare  with  me,  ye  women,  if  you  can. 

I  prize  thy  love  more  than  whole  Mines  of  gold, 

Or  all  the  riches  that  the  East  doth  hold. 

My  love  is  such  that  Rivers  cannot  quench, 

Nor  aught  but  love  from  thee,  give  recompense. 

Thy  love  is  such  I  can  no  way  repay, 

The  heavens  reward  thee,  manifold  I  pray. 

Then  while  we  live  in  love,  let’s  so  persever, 

That  while  we  live  no  more,  we  may  live  ever. 

We  do  not  know  just  when  the  Bradstreets  took  up  their  resi¬ 
dence  in  Cochichawicke.  Simon  Bradstreet,  their  second  son, 
born  in  1640,  recorded  in  his  Diary  for  1651,  “My  father  was  re¬ 
moved  from  Ipsw.  to  Andover,  before  I  was  put  to  school.”  In 
1644,  apparently,  the  elder  Bradstreet  built  a  mill  on  Cochicha- 
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wicke  stream  near  its  conjunction  with  the  Merrimack,  but  all 
traces  of  it  long  ago  disappeared.  The  probability  is  that  by  the 
autumn  of  1 644  the  Bradstreets  had  transferred  their  possessions 
from  their  fine  mansion  in  Ipswich  to  a  more  secluded  and  sim¬ 
pler  dwelling  in  Andover.  The  historian  of  Ipswich,  Thomas  F. 
Waters,  commenting  on  the  departure  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  says 
with  pardonable  local  pride,  “No  wonder  her  pen  faltered  in  the 
solitude  of  her  Andover  farmhouse.” 

By  this  date,  however,  Cochichawicke  was  far  from  being  a 
dismal  wilderness.  Numerous  settlers  seem  to  have  accompanied 
Bradstreet  to  the  new  location.  The  names  of  all  the  freeholders, 
“in  order  as  they  came  to  town,”  appear  in  the  earliest  existing 
volume  of  the  town  Records ,  as  follows,  with  the  minister  heading 
the  list: 

Mr.  Bradstreet 
John  Osgood 
Joseph  Parker 
Richard  Barker 
John  Stevens 
Nicholas  Holt 
Benjamin  Woodbridge 
John  Frye 
Edmond  Faulkner 
Robert  Barnard 
Daniel  Poor 
Nathan  Parker 
Henry  Jacques 
John  Aslett 
Richard  Blake 
William  Ballard 
John  Love  joy 
Thomas  Poor 
George  Abbot 
John  Russ 
Andrew  Allen 
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Andrew  Foster 
Thomas  Chandler 

The  first  ten  members  of  John  Woodbridge’s  church  are  as 
follows,  in  the  order  of  their  signing: 

Mr.  John  Woodbridge,  teacher 

John  Osgood 

Robert  Barnard 

John  Frye 

Nicholas  Holt 

Richard  Barker 

Joseph  Parker 

Nathan  Parker 

Richard  Blake 

Edmond  Faulkner 

Some  of  these  names,  like  Bradstreet,  Woodbridge,  Russ,  As- 
lett,  and  Jacques,  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  current  Andover 
telephone  directory.  Others,  like  Osgood,  Stevens,  Holt,  Foster, 
and  Abbot,  have  been  carried  on  to  the  present  time.  It  takes  a 
sturdy  and  prolific  stock  to  maintain  itself  for  ten  or  eleven 
generations. 

By  1643,  according  to  Professor  Morison,  “there  were  a  score 
of  towns  and  churches  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
with  over  sixteen  thousand  people,  more  than  all  the  rest  of  Eng¬ 
lish  America  put  together.”  Lynn,  Newbury,  Ipswich,  Rowley, 
and,  of  course,  Salem,  were  already  thriving  villages.  They  had 
been  given  simple  names,  remembered  from  the  English  scene, 
and  the  settlers  at  Cochichawicke  were  not  long  content  with  the 
tongue-twisting  and  unspellable  Indian  word  which  they  had 
inherited.  Everybody  must  have  been  happy  when  the  settle¬ 
ment  was  rechristened  as  “Andover,”  or,  as  it  often  appeared 
in  the  Records ,  “Andiver.” 

We  know  very  little  regarding  the  geographical  origins  of  the 
freeholders  of  Cochichawicke,  except  that  they  were  from  south¬ 
ern  England.  Daniel  Poor  is  said  to  have  come  from  Wiltshire, 
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John  Frye  from  Basing,  and  Nicholas  Holt  from  Romsay,  and 
John  Stevens  was  born  in  the  farming  community  of  Caversham, 
in  Oxfordshire.  But  John  Osgood,  second  on  the  list  of  both  pro¬ 
prietors  and  church  members,  was  from  the  parish  of  Wherwell, 
in  Hampshire  (Hants),  only  four  miles  from  Andover,  and  must 
have  known  it  well  as  his  market  town.  The  surmise  that  he  was 
responsible  for  bestowing  a  name  on  the  American  Andover  has 
much  to  sustain  it.  At  any  rate,  Andover  joined  other  New  Eng¬ 
land  communities,  like  Boston,  Cambridge,  Reading,  Winches¬ 
ter,  and  Worcester,  with  namesake  towns  in  Old  England.  The 
choice  was  popular,  and  there  are  now  at  least  fourteen  Andovers 
in  the  United  States,  including  those  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  Connecticut,  not  to  mention  Andover  Junction  in 
New  Jersey.  There  are  even  Andovers  in  Iowa,  Kansas,  and 
South  Dakota. 

The  name  Andover,  according  to  philologists,  is  a  compound 
of  a  prehistoric  place  name  An  and  the  Celtic  dwfr,  meaning 
water.  The  English  town  dates  back  to  Saxon  times,  and  in  962 
King  Edgar  held  there  a  Witenagemot,  or  Parliament.  It  was 
then  a  manor  held  “of  the  King,”  and  the  inhabitants  paid  rents 
to  the  royal  exchequer.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book  as  a 
manor  of  William  the  Conqueror.  By  a  charter  of  King  John  it 
was  turned  over  in  1201  to  the  Burgesses,  under  certain  restric¬ 
tions;  and  in  1559,  in  her  so-called  “Great  Charter,”  Queen  Eliz¬ 
abeth  elaborately  defined  its  municipal  government  under  its 
own  jurisdiction.  In  medieval  times  the  town  had  its  wool  mag¬ 
nates  and  became  an  important  center  or  mercantile  exchange; 
but  in  the  late  eighteenth  century,  with  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion,  its  manufacturing  moved  to  larger  centers,  and  it  reverted 
to  its  status  as  a  market  town  for  surrounding  farmers.  Professor 
Charles  H.  Forbes,  who  visited  it  in  1926,  described  it  as  “an 
undressed,  dozy  town  of  agricultural  leanings,  housing  about 
8000  people,”  and  added: 

In  the  crowded  center  old  shops  sprawl  and  bump  into  each  other, 
yet  appear  not  to  mind  their  jostling  neighbors.  The  general  aspect 
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is  one  of  complacent  content  to  let  the  rush  of  modern  enterprise 
sweep  by  to  other  areas. 

The  Andover  which  John  Osgood  recalled  in  the  1 640’s,  how¬ 
ever,  must  have  been  a  busy  place  of  considerable  local  impor¬ 
tance,  with  its  broad  High  Street,  its  ancient  “Star  and  Garter’’ 
Inn,  its  guild  of  merchants  which  had  a  profitable  monopoly  of 
trade,  and  its  fine  Saxon  church.  Not  until  the  twentieth  century 
was  well  along  did  anybody  from  the  American  Andover  make 
a  pious  pilgrimage  to  its  English  prototype,  and  then  it  became 
evident  that  the  Old  World  village  belonged  more  to  the  past 
than  to  the  present.  Communications  between  the  two  towns 
have  been  in  recent  years  both  frequent  and  agreeable. 

The  English  colonists  even  before  their  arrival  had  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  title  of  the  Indians  to  the  country  around  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay.  Indeed  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  had  instruct¬ 
ed  its  agent,  John  Endecott,  to  investigate  Indian  claimants  and 
satisfy  their  reasonable  demands  so  that,  to  use  their  own  words, 
“we  may  avoid  the  least  scruple  of  intrusion.”  Josiah  Winslow, 
governor  of  Plymouth  Colony,  was  strictly  accurate  when  he 
testified  in  1676: 

I  think  I  can  clearly  say  that  before  these  present  troubles  broke 
out,  the  English  did  not  possess  one  foot  of  land  in  this  country  but 
what  was  fairly  obtained  by  honest  purchase  of  the  Indian  propri¬ 
etors.  Nay,  because  some  of  our  people  are  of  a  covetous  disposition, 
and  the  Indians  are  in  their  straits  easily  prevailed  with  to  part  with 
their  own  lands,  we  first  made  a  law  that  none  should  purchase  or 
receive  of  gift  any  land  of  the  Indians  without  the  knowledge  and 
allowance  of  our  court. 

The  Indians,  however,  accustomed  to  a  free  communal  exist¬ 
ence,  and  with  only  a  vague  conception  of  the  English  theory  of 
real  estate  holding,  did  not  comprehend  the  far-reaching  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  paper  transactions  by  which  they  transferred  to 
strangers  the  land  which  they  had  regarded  as  their  own  privi¬ 
leged  roaming  space.  Nobody  except  hostile  warriers  from  oth- 
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er  tribes  had  ever  questioned  their  right  to  range  as  they  pleased 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Hudson.  The  New  England  red  men 
did  not  realize  what  they  were  signing  away,  any  more  than  the 
Manhattan  Indians  did  when  they  “sold”  their  island  to  Peter 
Minuit  for  twenty-four  dollars’  worth  of  trinkets.  It  is  easy  to 
laugh  at  the  gullibility  of  the  ignorant  savages,  but  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  white  man’s  un¬ 
scrupulousness  in  driving  a  bargain.  The  best  that  can  be  said 
for  the  Yankee  system  of  acquisition  was  that  it  usually  adhered 
to  the  traditional  legal  formalities. 

What  happened  in  the  case  of  Andover  is  fully  reported  in  the 
Colony  Records  and  is  worth  quoting  here,  if  only  to  show  what 
was  the  customary  procedure: 

At  a  General  Court  at  Boston,  6th  3d  mo.  1646,  Cutshamache, 
Sagamore  of  ye  Massachusetts  came  into  ye  Corte  8c  acknowledged 
yt  for  the  sum  of  6  pounds  8c  a  coat  which  he  had  already  received, 
he  had  sold  to  Mr.  John  Woodbridge  in  behalfe  of  ye  inhabitants 
of  Cochichawicke  now  called  Andover  all  his  right  interest  8c  privi¬ 
lege  in  ye  land  6  miles  southward  from  ye  towne,  two  miles  eastward 
to  Rowley  bounds  be  ye  same  more  or  less,  northward  to  Merrimack 
River,  p’vided  yt  ye  Indian  called  Roger  and  his  company  may  have 
liberty  to  take  alewives  in  Cochichawicke  River,  for  their  own  eat¬ 
ing;  but  if  they  either  spoyle  or  steale  any  corne  or  other  fruite  to  any 
considerable  value  of  ye  inhabitants  there,  this  liberty  of  taking  fish 
shall  forever  cease,  and  ye  said  Roger  is  still  to  enjoy  four  acres  of 
ground  where  he  now  plants. 

Unfortunately  nobody  knows  what  Cutshamache  looked  like 
or  what  authority  he  possessed  beyond  the  resounding  title  of 
“Sagamore.”  The  fact  that  his  name  appears  on  other  documents 
requiring  Indian  cooperation  would  indicate  that  he  was  a  con¬ 
venient  agent  for  the  General  Court  to  use.  Indeed  the  History 
of  Dorchester  asserts  bluntly,  “This  chief  appears  to  have  been  a 
mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  government,  used  for  the 
purpose  of  deeding  away  Indian  lands  and  acting  as  a  spy  upon 
the  movements  of  neighboring  tribes.”  The  word  “stooge”  is 
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perhaps  a  little  harsh,  but  Cutshamache  does  seem  to  have  per¬ 
formed  the  functions  of  an  Indian  collaborator.  Just  how  much 
he  had  ever  been  associated  with  the  Cochichawicke  district  will 
never  be  known.  But  so  far  as  the  Colony  courts  were  concerned, 
the  title  for  that  extensive  area  passed  over  to  the  Andover  pro¬ 
prietors,  twenty-seven  in  number,  and  was  assigned  legally  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  desire  and  the  Colony  regulations. 

The  Puritans,  determined  to  hold  the  Massachusetts  Bay  ter¬ 
ritory  under  the  grant  made  by  the  English  King  James  I,  could 
hardly  have  done  anything  else.  Their  agreement,  although  it 
smacked  of  sharp  practice,  was  better  than  taking  and  holding 
the  land  solely  by  force  of  arms.  Nothing  they  could  have  offered 
an  entire  Indian  tribe  as  a  quid  pro  quo  would  have  been  very 
much  to  the  advantage  of  the  redskins.  Few  people,  however 
sympathetic  with  the  aborigines,  would  maintain  that  the  world 
would  have  been  better  off  if  the  white  race  had  never  come  to 
North  America  or  if  it  had  been  the  French  or  the  Spaniards 
who  had  taken  over  Massachusetts.  From  the  strictly  ethical  as¬ 
pect  the  problem  is  puzzling,  particularly  if  one  considers  only 
the  welfare  of  the  individual  Indian,  his  squaw  and  children. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  behavior  of  the  Puritans  in  acquiring 
the  land,  although  marked  at  times  by  arrogance  and  even  de¬ 
ceit,  was  for  the  good  of  humanity. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  uninformed  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
“alewife”  is  a  “shad-like  fish  of  the  herring  family,  abundant  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.”  As  for  Roger’s  Brook,  it  still  runs,  a  rather 
attenuated  stream  which,  however,  after  heavy  rains  has  been 
known  to  flood  its  banks  and  damage  property.  There  was  once 
also  a  Roger’s  Rock,  near  the  South  Meeting  House.  These  facts 
would  suggest  that  the  Indian  Roger  had  his  headquarters  along 
the  Shawsheen  River  not  far  from  the  present  center  of  Andover 
village.  After  this  purchase  of  land,  nothing  is  recorded  regard¬ 
ing  Roger  and  his  “company.”  They  evidently  lived  at  peace 
with  the  white  intruders,  and  a  few  undoubtedly  worked  as  serv- 
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ants  in  the  fields  and  houses.  Sarah  Loring  Bailey  reported  in 
1 880  that  persons  then  living  remembered  a  woman  named  Nan¬ 
cy  Parker,  who  was  said  to  have  been  the  last  surviving  Indian  in 
that  vicinity.  This  complete  disappearance  of  a  race  is  a  strange 
phenomenon  in  history,  as  unusual  as  the  extinction  of  the  heath 
hen  or  the  passenger  pigeon.  The  filthy  habits  of  the  Indians 
were  a  continuing  obstacle  to  miscegenation. 

Shortly  after  the  purchase  of  the  land  from  Cutshamache,  An¬ 
dover  was  duly  incorporated  as  a  township,  the  exact  date  being 
May  6,  1646.  What  contemporary  opinion  thought  of  the  new 
plantation  may  be  gathered  from  a  paragraph  in  Edward  John¬ 
son’s  The  Wonder-Working  Providence  of  Sion’s  Saviour  in  Neiv 
England ,  written  in  both  prose  and  doggerel  verse  and  published 
anonymously  in  1654  in  London: 

About  this  time  there  was  a  town  founded  about  one  or  two  miles 
distant  from  the  place  where  the  goodly  river  of  Merrimack  receives 
her  branches  into  her  own  body,  hard  upon  the  river  of  Shawshin, 
which  is  one  of  her  three  chief  heads.  The  honored  Mr.  Simon  Brad- 
street  taking  up  his  last  sitting  there  hath  been  a  great  means  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  work,  it  being  a  place  well-fitted  for  the  husbandman’s  hand, 
were  it  not  that  the  remoteness  of  the  place  from  towns  of  trade 
bringeth  forth  some  inconveniences  upon  the  planters,  who  are  in- 
forced  to  carry  their  corn  far  to  market.  This  town  is  called  Andover, 
and  hath  good  store  of  land  improved  for  the  bigness  of  it.  They 
soon  gathered  into  a  church,  having  the  reverend  Mr.  Woodbridge 
to  instruct  them  in  the  wayes  of  Christ,  till  he  returned  to  England, 
and  since  then  have  called  to  office  the  reverend  Mr.  Daynes,  for 
whose  further  incouragement  the  promises  of  the  Lord  for  protect¬ 
ing,  providing,  increasing  and  continuing,  even  the  very  least  of  his 
churches,  going  on  according  to  his  precepts,  are  abundantly  mani¬ 
fested  in  his  word. 

From  this  ungrammatical  hodgepodge  one  gets  the  impression 
that  Andover,  although  founded  under  good  auspices,  was  re¬ 
garded  as  being  somewhat  remote  from  more  civilized  centers 
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such  as  Salem  and  Watertown.  But  no  township  sponsored  by 
John  Woodbridge  and  Simon  Bradstreet  could  be  insignifi¬ 
cant,  and  it  was  not  long  before  its  quality  became  well  known 
throughout  Massachusetts  Bay. 
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Life  in  the  Early  Settlement 


Motoring  today  through  the  crowded  business  center  of 
Andover  or  the  mill  section  of  North  Andover,  the  trav¬ 
eler  finds  it  difficult  to  visualize  the  quiet  township  of  the  1640’s. 
Fortunately,  however,  the  area  in  the  vicinity  of  North  Andover 
common,  now  dominated  by  the  heroic-sized  statue  of  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks,  is  so  little  altered  that  we  can  readily  see  how 
the  original  settlement  was  laid  out.  The  present  Unitarian 
Church  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  first  meeting  house,  and 
the  old  burying  ground  has  hardly  changed.  The  topographical 
landmarks  are,  of  course,  still  there,  as  they  were  in  Bradstreet’s 
day — Prospect  Hill  and  Sutton’s  Hill  and  the  ridge  where  the 
Kittredge  House  is  so  conspicuous.  Great  Pond  and  Haggett’s 
Pond  and  the  Shawsheen  River  are  not  much  different  from 
what  they  were  three  centuries  ago. 

The  first  white  child  born  in  Cochichawicke,  before  it  had 
taken  the  name  of  Andover,  was  Nathan  Stevens,  son  of  John 
Stevens,  who  had  emigrated  with  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  his  mother, 
Alice,  and  his  brother,  William,  together  with  two  young  serv¬ 
ants,  to  these  shores  in  1638.  The  story  of  this  rugged  family  is 
typical  of  the  place  and  time.  John  Stevens  had  been  a  farmer  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  on  his  arrival  here  took  up  his  residence  at 
Newbury,  where  he  hoped  to  continue  to  cultivate  the  soil. 
When,  however,  he  found  that  his  status  entitled  him  to  only 
three  acres,  he  resolved  to  move  inland,  where  the  land  was  less 
arid  and  he  could  secure  more  of  it.  Accordingly,  leaving  his 
mother  and  brother  in  Newbury,  he  moved  with  some  of  his 
neighbors,  being  the  fifth  settler  in  Cochichawicke  in  point  of 
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time.  The  fact  that  Nathan  Stevens  was  born  in  1642  indicates 
that  by  that  date  some  family  life  had  been  established  in  what 
we  now  call  North  Andover. 

John  Stevens  prospered,  and  when  he  died  in  1662,  in  his 
fifty-seventh  year,  left  a  considerable  property  appraised  at  462 
pounds,  four  shillings.  Among  the  specific  items  were  six  cows, 
eight  oxen,  a  heifer  and  three  yearlings,  one  horse,  “a  stocke  of 
bees,”  a  large  number  of  brass  and  iron  kitchen  utensils,  plenty 
of  bedding,  as  well  as  “a  house,  barnes,  upland,  &  meadow  and 
corne  upon  ye  ground.”  He  was  survived  by  his  wife,  six  sons, 
and  two  daughters.  His  Stevens  descendants  are  still  leading  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  town  which  he  helped  to  create. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  one  of  these  early  settlers — John  Osgood 
or  John  Stevens  or,  better  still,  Mrs.  Bradstreet — did  not  keep  a 
line-a-day  book  or  write  back  to  relatives  in  England  gossipy 
letters  thought  worthy  of  preservation.  We  have  a  few  wills  and 
deeds,  but  many  documents  have  been  lost  or  destroyed  over  the 
years,  and  from  the  Andover  settlers  we  have  almost  no  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  living  conditions.  Thus  any  reconstruction  of 
those  days  is  necessarily  a  composite  of  meager  details  drawn 
from  many  sources. 

These  ancestors  of  ours  were  not  far  removed  from  ourselves 
in  tastes  and  temperament,  and  they  had  thoughts  and  misgiv¬ 
ings  and  sensibilities  like  our  own.  They  were  no  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  peasants.  They  came  from  a  land  where  people 
had  applauded  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  and  where  a  young  man 
named  John  Milton  had  recently  composed  some  of  the  finest 
lyrics  in  any  language.  Their  parents  must  have  told  them  tales 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  they  had  their  own  pride  in  the 
prestige  of  England.  They  were  content  to  undergo  privations, 
believing  that  they  ultimately  would  build  in  America  a  New 
England  worthy  of  the  Old  England  which  they  had  voluntarily 
left. 

Historians  have  differed  regarding  the  motives  which  led  the 
Puritans  out  to  the  almost  unknown.  Those  who  attribute  the 
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Great  Migration  of  the  1 630’s  to  a  longing  for  religious  freedom 
have  never  been  entirely  refuted.  It  is  also  true  that  some  came 
to  better  themselves  financially  and  that  others  were  driven  by  a 
desire  for  adventure.  All  of  the  immigrants  seem  to  have  wanted 
land;  and  when  they  were  disappointed  with  their  allotment  in 
the  coastal  towns,  they  moved,  like  John  Stevens,  to  less  crowded 
localities.  The  first  settlers  at  Cochichawicke  were  seeking,  not 
more  religious  liberty  but  good  soil  for  farming  and  plenty  of  it. 
They  moved  to  Andover  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  which 
led  some  of  their  descendants  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  ride 
in  Conestoga  wagons  beyond  the  Mississippi  on  the  long  trail  to 
the  Rockies  and  beyond.  The  lebensraum  motive  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  in  human  society. 

The  area  comprising  any  new  township  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony  was  granted  by  the  General  Court  to  a  group  of  named 
proprietors  whose  property  it  legally  became  and  who  were  re¬ 
sponsible  in  general  for  its  distribution.  In  the  case  of  Andover 
the  destruction  of  the  early  records  has  led  to  some  confusion, 
but  we  have  a  broad  idea  of  what  happened.  The  charter  of  each 
town  stipulated  that  grantees  were  “to  provide  and  maintain 
amongst  them  an  able  and  orthodox  minister,  and  were  to  build 
a  meeting  house  within  three  years.”  Having  allotted  land  for 
the  church,  the  minister’s  house,  and  a  burying  ground  nearby, 
the  Andover  proprietors  then  set  aside  level  ground  for  a  com¬ 
mon,  where  flocks  and  herds  could  be  pastured  and  guarded 
with  a  minimum  of  difficulty.  They  then  assigned  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  meeting  house  “home  lots”  of  from  four  to  ten  acres  each, 
the  size  depending  on  the  wealth  and  social  importance  of  the 
prospective  occupant.  Just  how  this  delicate  matter  was  adjusted 
is  not  clear,  but  the  process  inevitably  stirred  up  jealousies.  Cer¬ 
tain  designated  forests  were  reserved  for  all  the  citizens.  Finally 
each  owner  of  a  “home  lot”  was  given  also  meadow,  tillage,  and 
woodlands  in  the  more  remote  sections  of  the  township,  this  sec¬ 
ondary  allotment  being  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  value  of 
his  village  lot.  Thus  a  proprietor  might  own  a  “home  lot”  near 
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the  meeting  house,  a  meadow  half  a  mile  away,  and  perhaps  an¬ 
other  even  more  remote  field  which  he  could  plow  for  his  corn. 
It  was  by  no  means  a  complete  democracy,  for  some  settlers  were 
from  the  beginning  assigned  more  land  than  others.  Moreover 
the  indentured  servants,  who  were  numerous,  seem  to  have  had 
no  share  in  the  communal  arrangements. 

As  usually  happens  with  any  group  based  on  the  communal 
system,  many  changes  in  ownership  eventually  took  place.  Some 
of  the  improvident  or  unfortunate  had  to  sell  their  possessions, 
which  the  more  diligent  and  shrewd  acquired.  Richard  Barker, 
for  example,  bought  large  tracts  around  Great  Pond,  and  we 
know  that  members  of  the  Stevens  and  Frye  families  built  up 
over  the  years  extensive  estates.  At  first  the  express  permission 
of  the  town  fathers  had  to  be  secured  for  the  occupation  of  the 
outlying  meadows  and  woodlands,  which  were  regarded  as  too 
far  from  the  village  center  and  therefore  vulnerable  to  attack. 
But  the  pressure  from  the  increasing  population  was  so  strong 
that,  when  the  roads  became  more  passable  and  the  danger  from 
Indian  raids  diminished,  several  of  the  proprietors  moved  into 
areas  to  the  south  and  west,  where  they  cultivated  a  larger  acre¬ 
age,  and  built  in  what  they  thought  to  be  a  more  advantageous 
location.  In  this  manner  the  present  town  of  Andover,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  present  town  of  North  Andover,  was  originally 
settled. 

After  the  preliminary  division  into  “house  lots”  had  been  ac¬ 
complished,  some  land  was  left  over  for  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  as  a  whole,  like  the  three  training  fields  specifically  de¬ 
scribed  in  1718  as  available  for  military  drill — one  of  them  “by 
the  South  meeting  house.”  Not  until  well  into  the  twentieth 
century  had  most  of  the  arable  territory  passed  into  private 
hands,  and  even  today  the  North  Andover  common  continues 
to  be  the  property  of  the  town  and  is  utilized  as  a  public  park. 
Because  of  the  rather  informal  circumstances  of  its  original  al¬ 
lotment  and  settlement,  the  section  comprised  in  twentieth- 
century  Andover  never  had  a  common  as  extensive  as  that  in  the 
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North  Parish.  By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
this  south  part  of  the  township  was  displaying  an  individuality, 
independence,  and  aggressiveness  which  the  residents  of  the 
plantation  around  Cochichawicke  could  not  possibly  ignore. 

Most  of  the  land  so  freely  assigned  to  the  original  proprietors 
has,  of  course,  increased  in  value,  and  some  of  it  is  still  held  by 
their  direct  or  collateral  descendants.  Few  of  the  grantees  were 
not  better  off  in  America  than  they  would  have  been  had  they 
stayed  in  England.  It  would  be  interesting  if  a  comparison  could 
be  made  on  an  economic  basis  between  those  families  today 
whose  ancestors  remained  in  Cambridgeshire  or  Wilts  or  Hants 
and  those  whose  forebears  undertook  the  great  adventure  over¬ 
seas.  Many  of  the  Americans  have  done  very  well  indeed. 

The  process  of  adjustment  to  new  conditions  for  these  early 
Andoverians  was  necessarily  gradual  and  controlled  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  by  the  seasons.  Although  the  Puritans  as  a  group  were  not 
averse  to  hard  work,  they  now  were  subjected  to  privations  such 
as  they  had  never  known.  The  first  trips  of  mere  exploration 
were  followed  by  more  practical  expeditions  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  soil  and  the  topography.  At  that  stage  the  pioneers 
used  the  streams  for  easy  transportation,  but  eventually  they  had 
to  make  their  way,  heavily  laden,  through  wild  and  rough  coun¬ 
try,  cutting  their  own  trails.  Once  they  had  received  and  ac¬ 
cepted  their  grant,  they  moved  westward  from  Newbury  and 
Ipswich,  carrying  with  them  the  tools  for  creating  temporary 

Sin- 

volved  some  arduous  labor.  Accustomed  to  the  comparatively 
mild  winters  in  the  south  of  England,  they  had  never  seen  a  for¬ 
est  with  snow  two  or  three  feet  on  the  level  and  sometimes  blown 
into  drifts  which  blocked  doorways  and  windows.  Under  such 
conditions  mere  existence  was  very  difficult.  The  Pioneers’  Vil¬ 
lage  constructed  at  Salem  for  its  tercentenary  celebration  shows 
how  the  white  settlers  progressed  from  primitive  living  condi¬ 
tions  to  a  kind  of  crude  comfort.  For  a  few  weeks  they  sought 


shelter. 
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The  newcomers  had  first  to  clear  the  land,  a  process  wm 
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refuge  wherever  and  however  they  could;  then  they  put  up 
wooden  huts  with  thatched  roofs  similar  to  those  in  English  coun¬ 
try  villages;  and  finally,  when  sawmills  were  available,  they 
erected  habitations  which,  if  not  completely  stormproof,  of¬ 
fered  some  degree  of  warmth  and  protection. 

Family  life  centered  naturally  in  the  kitchen,  where  the  house¬ 
hold  gathered  for  meals  as  it  does  today  on  the  farms  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Vermont;  and  the  fireplace  was  used  for  both 
heating  and  cooking.  Everything  eaten  or  worn  had  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  women  from  raw  materials  furnished  by  the  men, 
and  the  division  of  labor  was  almost  automatic.  Eating  utensils 
for  some  time  were  rare,  and  many  families  cherished  with  pride 
a  silver  spoon  or  two  brought  from  the  home  country.  Sheets, 
calico,  and  featherbeds,  pots  of  copper  and  brass,  were  regarded 
as  precious  and  invariably  mentioned  item  by  item  in  the  early 
wills.  By  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  pewter  became 
fairly  common  in  prosperous  households,  and  ships  were  bring¬ 
ing  to  this  country  an  increasing  supply  of  domestic  goods.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  gristmills,  sawmills,  and  brickyards  were  soon  in  regu¬ 
lar  operation.  The  evidence  indicates  that  the  transition  from 
privation  to  comfort  was  achieved  with  amazing  rapidity. 

What  helped  most,  no  doubt,  was  the  increase  in  livestock. 
The  Puritans  brought  with  them  in  their  Great  Migration  not 
only  seeds  and  seedlings  but  also  sheep,  cattle,  and  some  horses. 
Well-to-do  farmers  soon  were  using  horses  for  transportation 
back  and  forth  to  market.  Simon  Bradstreet  usually  rode  on 
horseback  to  the  meetings  of  the  General  Court  in  Watertown 
or  Boston. 

Conditions  may  be  better  understood,  perhaps,  if  we  consider 
a  typical  case,  that  of  an  early  resident  in  the  south  district,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Abbot  (1661-1703).  He  was  the  eighth  child  of  George 
Abbot,  one  of  the  original  Andover  grantees,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire.  About  1 685,  Benjamin  built 
for  his  bride,  Sarah  Farnum,  a  homestead  on  the  bank  of  the 
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Shawsheen  River.  Probably  the  oldest  house  now  standing  with¬ 
in  the  present  town  limits,  it  is  in  sound  condition  and  reveals 
much  about  the  architecture  and  methods  of  construction  of  its 
period.  It  is  a  two-and-a-half-storeyed  farmhouse,  with  a  long 
sloping  northern  roof.  The  substantial  front  walls  contain,  be¬ 
tween  the  inner  and  outer  wood  sheathing,  a  layer  of  bricks, 
covered  with  a  crude  plaster  mixed  from  clay  and  crushed  shells 
and  straw.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  including  the  kitchen, 
are  centered  around  a  huge  plastered  chimney  which  permits  a 
fireplace  in  every  room — a  necessity  in  those  days.  Some  of  the 
oak  timbers  in  the  ceiling  are  fifteen  inches  square  and  contain 
long  hand-wrought  nails,  hammered  out  on  the  blacksmith’s  an¬ 
vil.  The  barn  is  even  larger  than  the  house,  with  ample  space 
for  livestock,  hay,  and  tools.  A  nearby  elm  tree,  long  the  noblest 
in  the  township,  was  blown  down  in  the  hurricane  of  September, 
1938.  This  dwelling,  which  remained  in  the  Abbot  family  until 
1933,  is  still  occupied,  a  convincing  proof  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  early  Andoverians  moved  in  their  approach  to  pleasant 
living.  It  proves  also  that  the  southern  section  of  the  township 
had  developed  into  a  thriving  community,  fully  as  attractive  for 
residential  purposes  as  “the  land  about  Cochichawicke.” 

Long  before  this  old  Abbot  house  was  finished  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bay  Colony  had  become  a  populous  and  self-sufficient  state. 
It  had  fought  a  successful  border  war  with  the  Pequot  Indians 
and  had  repelled  skillfully,  by  a  combination  of  delay  and  de¬ 
ception,  attempts  by  enemies  in  England  to  take  away  its  char¬ 
ter.  It  had  displayed  in  America  the  same  kind  of  intolerance  to 
which  its  members  had  been  subjected  in  their  native  country 
and  had  shown  to  nonconformists  like  Roger  Williams  and  Anne 
Hutchinson  a  cruelty  of  which  only  bigots  could  have  been  capa¬ 
ble.  It  had  developed  the  most  efficient  of  modern  theocracies 
as  well  as  the  most  ruthless  of  oligarchies,  with  a  legal  code  based 
on  the  Old  Testament.  But  it  had  also,  in  1636,  founded  a  col¬ 
lege  destined  to  become  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  New  England, 
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and  it  had  already  its  own  printing  press  for  the  spreading  of 
ideas.  In  short,  it  was  a  society  remarkable  for  its  complexity  and 
vigor,  its  power  for  both  good  and  evil. 

It  is  true  that  the  literature  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  largely 
theological  and  the  fine  arts  did  not  flourish.  Not  for  more  than 
a  century  did  any  theater  open  its  doors,  and  the  music  was  con¬ 
fined  to  rather  dismal  hymn  tunes.  But  Andover,  although  un¬ 
questionably  rural,  was  on  the  periphery  of  a  culture  not  to  be 
despised.  Simon  Bradstreet  and  John  Osgood,  when  they  attend¬ 
ed  the  General  Court,  participated  in  discussions  reminiscent  of 
those  in  the  Parliament  of  which  Hampden  and  Pym  were  mem¬ 
bers.  No  group  headed  by  such  leaders  as  Winthrop,  Dudley, 
Endicott,  and  Bradstreet  could  be  regarded  as  negligible. 

To  the  original  twenty-three  proprietors  of  the  town  other 
names  were  added  almost  from  year  to  year,  and  by  1681  the 
number  recorded  was  thirty-nine.  Most  of  them  appear  to  have 
been,  like  the  other  settlers  of  the  Colony,  “sober,  well-to-do 
men  of  middle  age.”  Out  of  the  scanty  records  still  preserved  we 
can  detect  a  community  surviving  with  an  identity  all  its  own. 
On  November  1 1,  1647,  h  was  voted,  “the  Towne  Mark  of  An- 
diver  is  to  be  a  big  A.”  Three  centuries  later,  the  same  big  “A” 
adorns  the  blue  sweaters  of  the  athletes  of  a  famous  school  for 
boys  located  in  Andover.  Soon  the  townspeople,  although  Puri¬ 
tans,  had  their  place  of  refreshment,  for  on  May  10,  1648,  Ed¬ 
ward  Faulkner  was  granted  a  license  to  sell  wine,  “paying  to  the 
treasury  for  what  he  draws,  as  others  do.”  The  citizens  wished  to 
open  better  communications  with  their  neighbors.  On  May  26, 
1647,  the  General  Court  appointed  a  man  named  Hoult  to  “lay 
out  ye  way  from  Reading  to  Andiver,”  and  at  the  same  time 
John  Osgood  and  Thomas  Hale  were  to  mark  out  a  similar  road 
from  Andover  to  Haverhill.  On  October  18,  1688,  there  is  men¬ 
tion  of  a  bridge  over  the  Ipswich  River,  between  Andover  and 
Reading,  at  the  point  where  Route  28  crosses  it  today.  At  the 
same  meeting  a  committee  was  designated  to  “set  out  the  high 
wayes,  from  Andover  to  Newberry,  from  Andover  to  Rowly,  & 
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from  Andover  to  Ipswich.”  Nicholas  Holt  built  a  bridge  over 
the  Shawsheen  for  the  convenience  of  himself  and  his  neighbors. 

The  settlers  were  prolific,  obeying  without  protest  the  scrip¬ 
tural  injunction  to  increase  and  multiply.  The  wives,  worn  out 
with  domestic  cares  and  the  rearing  of  families,  often  died  young, 
but  the  lusty  males  soon  found  new  and  willing  mates.  Within  a 
quarter  of  a  century  the  population  of  Andover  had  increased  to 
perhaps  three  hundred  men,  women,  and  children,  scattered 
over  a  considerable  area.  The  community  was  as  lively  and  self- 
conscious  as  any  Old  World  township  in  the  vicinity  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England.  Only  the  menace  of  the  Indians  warned  the 
inhabitants  that  their  hard-won  civilization  was  neither  com¬ 
plete  nor  secure. 

In  that  theocracy  the  clergyman  was  always  one  of  the  first 
citizens,  and  social  life  centered  largely  around  the  church.  The 
Reverend  John  Woodbridge,  the  town’s  first  ordained  minister, 
was  in  1 647  persuaded  by  friends  to  return  to  England.  His  place 
was  taken  by  the  Reverend  Francis  Dane,  a  man  in  his  early 
thirties,  who  remained  as  pastor  for  over  forty-eight  years,  exert¬ 
ing  a  powerful  influence  on  his  parishioners.  It  was  his  function 
to  weld  them  into  a  spiritual  unity,  watching  over  them  as  their 
moral  and  religious  adviser.  In  1681,  some  of  the  members 
wished  a  younger  assistant  to  Dane,  but  were  unwilling  to  pay 
the  elderly  clergyman  his  “wonted  maintenance.”  The  dispute 
had  to  be  settled  by  the  General  Court,  which  authorized  the 
church  to  engage  a  helper,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Barnard.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  the  1690’s  Mr.  Dane  was  one  of 
the  few  local  leaders  whose  common  sense  remained  unshaken 
and  who  refused  to  participate  in  the  widespread  hysteria.  He 
continued  as  pastor  until  his  death  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
one. 

The  old  burying  ground  on  what  is  called  Academy  Road  is 
just  as  lovely  as  Stoke  Poges,  and  it  is,  like  Gray’s  English  church¬ 
yard,  a  place  where  “the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.” 
It  is  a  peaceful  and  fortunately  still  secluded  spot,  surrounded 
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by  a  low  stone  wall,  within  the  borders  of  which  rise  many  an¬ 
cient  spruces,  whose  branches  often  sweep  the  ground.  The  ever¬ 
greens  cast  shadows  on  the  tombstones  all  day  long  and  keep 
them,  even  on  sunny  mornings,  in  a  subdued  half  darkness.  Moss 
has  accumulated  on  many  of  the  stones,  and  the  inscriptions  over 
the  years  have  been  chipped  off  and  even  obliterated.  The  old¬ 
est  is  that  on  a  stone  in  the  northeast  corner,  commemorating 
John  Stevens,  who  died  April  1 1,  1662,  in  the  fifty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  In  carving  the  inscription  for  Dr.  John  Kittredge,  the 
stonecutter  had  no  room  on  the  line  for  the  final  “e”  and  there¬ 
fore  inserted  it  on  the  space  above,  a  fascinating  demonstration 
of  Yankee  frugality.  The  motto  on  his  stone  is  Mors  Feliciter  Finit 
Sanctuam  Vitam — A  Happy  Death  Terminates  a  Dedicated  Life 
— showing  that  the  Latin  classics  had  been  transmitted  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  wilderness  of  North  America.  On  another  tablet  two 
simple  words  Fuit  Homo  pay  a  fine  and  probably  deserved  tribute 
to  a  Man  of  Parts. 

Some  of  the  oldest  stones  have  undoubtedly  disappeared  with 
the  passage  of  time.  But  this  and  the  additional  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  crumbling  and  tottering  on  their  bases  do  not  disturb 
the  visitor.  The  scene  itself  is  romantic.  In  this  cemetery  is  all 
that  is  left  on  earth  of  men  and  women  who  underwent  sacri¬ 
fices  and  sufferings,  of  “hearts  once  pregnant  with  celestial  fire.” 
Here  is  the  “silent  dust”  of  forgotten  people  who  never  dreamed 
of  an  age  as  complicated  and  competitive  as  ours.  Here  are  the 
bones  of  those  who  started  and  carried  on  Andover  history.  They 
were  themselves  too  busy  with  the  present  to  care  much  what 
any  future  historian  might  say. 
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Andover’s  Anne  Bradstreet, 
Puritan  Poet 


Most  of  the  early  Andover  proprietors  were  stalwart  yeo¬ 
men,  practical  individualists  of  the  type  which  usually 
forms  the  working  nucleus  of  any  Anglo-Saxon  community.  If 
Nathaniel  Ward  had  migrated  from  Ipswich  to  Andover,  as  he 
once  planned  to  do,  he  would  have  lent  some  literary  prestige  to 
the  inland  township.  As  matters  turned  out,  its  cultural  tone 
was  set  at  once  by  two  exceptionally  able  university  graduates, 
John  Woodbridge  and  Simon  Bradstreet,  who  married  sisters, 
the  daughters  of  the  scholarly  Governor  Dudley.  Woodbridge 
was  at  Andover  hardly  long  enough  to  leave  any  impression  on 
his  congregation,  and  it  was  Bradstreet  who  stepped  into  the 
shoes  of  “first  citizen.”  Unquestionably  the  town’s  wealthiest 
and  most  influential  resident  of  his  generation,  he  brought  with 
him  across  the  sea  not  only  family  portraits  and  heirlooms  but 
also  some  furniture  and  a  library  of  eight  hundred  volumes, 
many  of  them  rare  and  precious.  His  house  built  in  the  1 650’s 
was  traditionally  the  show  place  of  all  the  countryside. 

Bradstreet,  as  we  have  noted,  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  administrator  and  public  servant.  But  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  figure  in  the  frontier  settlement  of  Andover  was  not 
the  statesman  but  his  wife,  Anne  Dudley.  Born  on  the  estate  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  where  her  father  was  steward,  she  was 
brought  up  in  comfortable  if  not  luxurious  surroundings,  and 
somehow  secured  a  sound  education.  From  her  writing  we  de¬ 
duce  that  she  was  a  delicate  and  meditative  girl,  sensitive  to 
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aesthetic  and  spiritual  influences;  but  she  was  also,  like  a  true 
Puritan,  much  troubled  by  “vanity  and  the  follys  of  youth.”  In 
her  formative  years  she  sat  in  the  Lincolnshire  congregation  of 
the  grim  and  dogmatic  John  Cotton,  who  must  have  warned  her 
that  the  love  of  beauty  needed  the  restricting  curb  of  conscience. 
Books  were  around  her  in  her  childhood  home,  and  she  read 
with  some  thoroughness  Spenser’s  Faerie  Queene,  Sidney’s  Ar¬ 
cadia,  and  North’s  Plutarch.  She  preferred,  however,  the  works 
of  the  French  poet,  Du  Bartas,  whose  interminable  artificial 
epic,  La  Semaine  (1578),  describing  the  creation  of  the  world, 
had  been  translated  into  English  by  Sylvester  in  1605.  I  venture 
the  opinion  that  nobody  now  dwelling  within  the  limits  of  An¬ 
dover  has  read  this  poem  in  its  entirety,  but  Anne  Dudley  knew 
passages  from  it  by  heart. 

In  her  background  and  experience  a  cultivated  aristocrat, 
Anne  had  mysterious  emotional  depths  which  even  her  inti¬ 
mates  rarely  probed  and  only  her  beloved  husband  understood. 
A  psychoanalyst  would  have  found  her  a  profitable  subject  for 
clinical  diagnosis.  Like  some  puzzling  Andoverians  of  a  later 
period,  particularly  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  she  had  a  soul  in 
which  expression  and  repression  were  constantly  at  odds. 

This  introspective  maiden  was  married  at  sixteen  to  Simon 
Bradstreet,  nine  years  older  than  she,  and  with  him  sailed  in 
1630,  in  the  Arbella,  for  what  was  then  called  quite  accurately 
“the  wilderness  of  North  America.”  The  frail,  emotional  girl 
brought  up  in  England’s  “green  and  pleasant  land”  was  sudden¬ 
ly  shifted  to  a  primitive  settlement  where  even  the  necessities 
of  decent  living  were  not  at  first  available.  For  a  while  she  felt 
herself  in  rebellion  against  the  “new  world  and  new  manners” 
around  her.  But  eventually  her  innate  Puritanism  led  her  to 
conclude  that  this  was  the  will  of  God.  From  then  on,  she  sub¬ 
mitted  to  her  fate,  confronting  tribulation  with  the  courage  in¬ 
herent  in  her  religious  faith. 

After  a  brief  sojourn  in  Cambridge,  which  they  found  too 
much  crowded,  the  Bradstreets  moved  to  Ipswich,  where  Anne 
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must  have  known  the  witty  and  saturnine  Nathaniel  Ward.  Al¬ 
though  the  two  were  different  in  outlook,  each  had  the  urge  for 
self-expression  and  the  ideas  to  express.  In  Ipswich  Anne  began 
to  write  verses,  and  her  earliest  extant  poem,  entitled  “Upon  a 
Fit  of  Sickness,”  was  composed  when  she  was  only  nineteen.  The 
opening  couplet  is  a  sufficient  revelation  of  its  confessional  tone: 

Twice  ten  years  old  not  fully  told  since  nature  gave  me  breath, 

My  race  is  run,  my  thread  is  spun,  lo!  here  is  fatal  Death. 

From  this  prematurely  morbid  mood  she  was  rescued  by  the 
demands  of  family  life.  In  a  too  brief  autobiographical  passage 
she  wrote,  “It  pleased  God  to  keep  me  a  long  time  without  a 
child,  which  was  a  great  grief  to  me,  and  cost  me  many  prayers 
and  tears  before  I  obtained  one,  and  after  him  gave  me  many 
more.”  This  first  child,  named  Simon  after  his  father,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  others  in  quick  succession,  until,  looking  backward, 
she  could  make  this  quaint  metaphorical  record  of  her  offspring: 

I  had  eight  birds  hatcht  in  one  nest, 

Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest; 

I  nurst  them  up  with  paine  and  care, 

Nor  cost  nor  labour  did  I  spare. 

Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing, 

Mounted  the  trees  and  learn’d  to  sing. 

While  it  is  dangerous  and  perhaps  unjust  to  generalize  too 
freely  about  the  New  England  Puritans  as  a  group,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  most  of  them  were  not  lyrical  by  disposition.  So  far  as 
we  know,  not  one  copy  of  the  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare,  printed 
in  1623,  was  brought  to  these  shores  by  the  passengers  in  the 
Great  Migration;  and  while  some  of  the  immigrants  must  have 
been  proud  of  their  fellow  nonconformist,  John  Milton,  for  his 
Comus  and  Lycidas,  they  probably  regarded  him  as  an  accidental 
genius.  Their  emotional  force,  strong  enough  under  provoca¬ 
tion,  vented  itself  frequently  in  actions  but  seldom,  outside  of 
sermons  and  proclamations,  in  printed  words.  The  earliest  vol- 
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ume  issued  from  a  colonial  press  was  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalms , 
commonly  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book,  containing  metrical 
versions  of  the  Psalms  for  use  in  church  singing.  This  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1640,  before  Andover  had  emerged  as  a  township.  De¬ 
spite  its  defiance  of  the  ordinary  rules  of  grammar  and  metrics, 
it  ran  through  twenty-seven  printings  in  a  century.  Joining  in 
the  singing  with  the  other  members  of  her  congregation,  Mrs. 
Bradstreet  must  have  shuddered  at  its  verbal  ineptitudes. 

The  Bradstreets  spent  ten  years  in  Ipswich  before  moving 
permanently  to  Andover  in  1644.  The  historian  of  Ipswich  as¬ 
serts  that  Anne’s  “active  intellectual  labor”  was  carried  on  in  that 
town,  and  this  is  indisputable  if  quantity  alone  is  considered. 
How  she  managed  to  compose  so  much  while  carrying  out  her 
household  duties  is  a  mystery.  Her  most  formidable  production 
of  this  period  was  a  series  of  poems  headed  respectively  “The 
Four  Elements,”  “The  Four  Humours  in  Man’s  Composition,” 
“The  Four  Ages  of  Man,”  and  “The  Four  Seasons  of  the  Year,” 
all  imitative,  ponderous,  and  commonplace.  To  rephrase  Dr. 
Johnson,  they  are  not  done  well,  but  one  is  surprised  to  find 
them  done  at  all!  With  the  expenditure  of  considerable  patience 
I  have  read  every  verse  she  published,  skipping  judiciously  here 
and  there,  and  it  has  been  a  dull  assignment.  She  is  incredibly 
long-winded  and  repetitious,  and  the  reader  is  almost  anesthe¬ 
tized  by  the  steady  flow  of  allegorical  and  philosophical  verbi¬ 
age.  Speaking  of  her  efforts,  Anne  wrote,  quite  truthfully: 

And  for  the  same  I  hours  not  few  did  spend 

And  weary  lines,  though  lank,  I  many  penn’d. 

At  another  time,  with  characteristic  humility,  she  described 
her  verses  as  “the  ill-formed  offspring  of  my  feeble  brain.”  She 
is  doubtless  too  hard  on  herself.  But  it  is  true  that  at  this  stage 
in  her  development  she  was  too  much  influenced  by  the  ridicu¬ 
lous  conceits  and  stilted  language  of  the  so-called  Metaphysical 
Poets,  especially  Quarles  and  Wither  and  Donne.  Her  best  po¬ 
em  in  this  vein  is  “Contemplations,”  with  its  seven-lined  stan- 
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zas  and  intricate  rhyme  scheme.  Although  marred  by  didacticism 
and  farfetched  flights  of  fancy,  it  is  the  least  artificial  of  her 
longer,  more  ambitious  poems.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  fre¬ 
quently  absurd,  as  in  the  following  stanza: 

Ye  fish  which  in  this  liquid  region  bide, 

That  for  each  season  have  your  habitation, 

Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide, 

To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation, 

In  lakes  and  ponds  you  leave  your  numerous  fry, 

By  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why, 

You  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

In  her  less  consciously  literary  moods,  however,  Anne  could 
write  simply  and  directly,  with  the  result  that  she  seemed  to 
fluctuate  between  imitation  and  spontaneity.  Once,  when  her 
husband  was  “absent  on  public  employment,”  she  burst  out: 

If  two  be  one,  as  surely  you  and  I, 

How  stayest  thou  there,  whilst  I  at  Ipswich  lie? 

Professor  Morison  has  pointed  out  that  although  her  literary 
output  was  not  so  great  after  she  moved  to  Andover,  its  quality 
was  vastly  improved.  Instead  of  laboring  over  tedious,  didactic 
poems,  she  expressed  herself  in  homely  but  sincere  personal 
lyrics.  When  she  deals  with  her  family  affairs,  she  creates  an  at¬ 
mosphere  which  we  can  feel  and  understand.  When  she  looks 
into  her  heart  and  writes,  she  becomes  a  very  genuine  poet. 

In  1 666,  when  the  Andover  house  in  which  she  found  so  much 
comfort  and  happiness  burned  to  the  ground,  she  told  of  her 
grief  in  some  of  her  sincerest  stanzas: 

Here  stood  that  trunk  and  there  that  chest; 

There  lay  the  store  I  counted  best; 

My  pleasant  things  in  ashes  lie, 

And  them  no  more  behold  shall  I. 

Under  thy  roof  no  guest  shall  sit, 

Nor  at  thy  table  eat  a  bit 
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No  pleasant  tale  shall  e’er  be  told, 

Nor  things  recounted  done  of  old; 

No  candle  e’er  shall  shine  in  thee, 

Nor  bridegroom’s  voice  e’er  heard  shall  be. 

In  silence  ever  shalt  thou  lie, — 

Adieu,  adieu;  all’s  vanity. 

Long  before  she  had  written  out  these  couplets,  which  were 
found  after  her  death  “copied  out  of  a  loose  paper,”  her  verses 
had  appeared  in  book  form,  and  she  was  more  than  just  a  local 
celebrity.  Anne’s  brother-in-law,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  apparently  without  her  cognizance,  took  back  with  him 
to  England  many  of  her  manuscripts  and  had  them  published  in 
1650,  under  the  extravagant  title,  The  Tenth  Muse  Lately  Sprung 
Up  In  America,  in  which  eulogy  defied  common  sense  and  of 
which  the  modest  Anne  certainly  could  not  have  approved.  The 
volume  was  prefaced  by  several  rhymed  tributes  to  the  author. 
One  of  these  was  by  the  clever  Nathaniel  Ward,  who,  with  a 
thoroughly  modern  touch,  said  that  the  poet  was  “a  right  Du 
Bartas  girl”  and  made  Apollo  declare: 

It  half  revives  my  chill  frost-bitten  blood 
To  see  a  woman  once  do  aught  that’s  good. 

The  volume  really  deserved  some  commendation,  for  no  other 
woman  contemporary,  either  in  England  or  America,  was  writ¬ 
ing  verse  at  all.  Unfortunately  this  first  edition  contained  so 
many  errors  and  misprints  that  the  unresponsible  author  felt 
dismayed,  and  even  ashamed. 

Nobody  in  her  time  recorded  whether  Anne  Bradstreet  was 
short  or  tall,  blonde  or  brunette,  handsome  or  plain.  But  what 
she  said  gives  the  impression  of  a  woman  rather  shy  and  retiring 
by  nature,  voluble  only  with  her  quill  pen  in  her  hand;  a  lady, 
dignified,  studious,  and  home-loving;  a  model  mother,  devoted 
to  her  children.  In  a  different  environment  she  might  have  blos¬ 
somed  like  a  rose  brought  from  the  shade  into  the  sunlight, 
might  even  have  matched  in  her  feminine  way  the  Cavalier  po- 
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ets,  Herrick  and  Carew,  Suckling  and  Lovelace.  But  she  seems 
always  to  have  been  a  slave  to  duty,  cramped  by  the  austerity  of 
her  Puritan  background  and  inheritance.  She  never  protested 
or  complained.  Yet  there  is  something  both  significant  and  mov¬ 
ing  about  her  last  poem,  composed  in  1669,  when  she  was  lying 
on  her  sickbed: 

A  pilgrim  I,  on  earth  perplext. 

With  sinns,  with  cares  and  sorrows  vext, 

By  age  and  paines  brought  to  decay, 

And  my  clay  house  mouldring  away. 

Oh,  how  I  long  to  be  at  rest 
And  soar  on  high  among  the  blest. 

This  body  shall  in  silence  sleep, 

Mine  eyes  no  more  shall  ever  weep, 

No  fainting  fits  shall  me  assail, 

Nor  grinding  paines  my  body  fraile, 

With  cares  and  fears  ne’er  cumbred  be 
Nor  losses  know,  nor  sorrows  see. 

For  several  years  an  invalid,  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  harassed  by 
what  she  called  her  “distemper  of  weakness  and  fainting.”  On 
May  1 1,  1669,  she  confessed,  “From  the  middle  of  January  until 
May,  I  have  been  by  fits  very  ill  and  weak.”  Eventually  she  was 
worn  out  by  her  ailments,  which  must  have  been  hard  to  bear 
in  isolated  Andover.  Her  son,  Simon,  wrote  in  his  Diary ,  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1672,  “My  ever  honoured  Sc  most  dear  mother  was 
translated  to  Heaven.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  a  consump¬ 
tion  being  wasted  to  skin  Sc  bone,  Sc  she  had  an  issue  made  in  her 
arm;  she  was  much  troubled  with  rheum,  Sc  one  of  ye  women  yt. 
tended  her  dressing  her  arm  s’d  shee  never  saw  such  an  arm  in 
her  life.  I  s’d  my  most  dear  mother  but  yt.  shall  be  a  glorious 
arm.” 

In  1678,  six  years  after  Anne  Bradstreet’s  death,  a  second  and 
presumably  complete  edition  of  her  poems  was  edited  by  John 
Norton,  then  in  his  twenty-second  year,  who  had  graduated  from 
Harvard  only  a  few  months  before.  This  was  prefaced  by  Nor- 
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ton’s  “Funeral  Elegy  upon  that  Pattern  and  Patron  of  Virtue, 
the  truly  pious,  peerless,  and  matchless  Gentlewoman,  Mrs. 
Anne  Bradstreet,  Right  Panaretes,  Mirror  of  Her  Age,  Glory  of 
Her  Sex,  whose  Heaven  Born  Soul,  leaving  its  Earthly  Shrine, 
Chose  its  Native  Home  and  was  taken  to  its  Rest  upon  16th  Sep¬ 
tember,  167 2.”  As  a  climax  Norton  declared  that  if  Vergil  could 
hear  Anne’s  verses  he  would  consign  his  Aeneid  to  the  flames. 
Later  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  hardly  more  restrained, 
crowned  her  with  the  laurel  and  the  bays. 

Posterity  has  thought  of  Anne  Bradstreet  chiefly  as  a  poet. 
But  her  prose  was  at  least  as  good  as  her  verse,  and  her  Medita¬ 
tions,  Divine  and  Morall,  dedicated  in  1664  to  her  son,  Simon, 
have  a  wit,  a  skill  in  condensation,  and  a  pungent  phrasing  remi¬ 
niscent  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  Based  on  a  practical  philosophy 
distilled  from  experience,  they  include  such  aphorisms  as  “Sore 
laborers  have  hard  hands,  and  old  sinners  have  brawn ie  con¬ 
sciences,”  and  “Authority  without  wisdom  is  like  a  heavy  axe 
without  an  edge — better  to  bruise  than  to  polish.”  Much  of 
this  seems  to  us  now  like  what  Henry  James  called  “the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  the  obvious.”  Few  would  disagree  with  her  when  she  de¬ 
clares,  “If  we  had  no  winter,  the  spring  would  not  be  so  pleasant; 
if  we  did  not  sometimes  taste  of  adversity,  prosperity  would  not 
be  so  welcome.”  On  the  other  hand,  platitudes  need  rephrasing 
for  each  generation,  and  many  of  these  maxims  were  handed 
down  to  Poor  Richard  and  his  moralizing  successors.  Anne  ap¬ 
parently  jotted  down  these  thoughts  as  they  occurred  to  her  in 
the  midst  of  her  daily  activities,  and  her  son  commented,  “My 
honoured  mother  intended  to  have  filled  up  this  book  with  like 
observations,  but  was  prevented  by  death.” 

The  Poems,  together  with  the  Prose  Remains,  were  edited  in 
1867,  by  John  Harvard  Ellis,  and  again  in  1897,  f°r  the  Duo¬ 
decimos,  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  with  the  spelling  modernized. 
Here  they  may  be  examined,  if  not  read,  in  their  entirety.  They 
constitute  what  must  be  regarded  as,  under  the  circumstances,  a 
remarkable  achievement.  In  this  necessarily  brief  account  of  her 
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and  her  work,  I  have  perhaps  overemphasized  her  frustrations. 
She  did  express  herself  in  her  poetry,  not  with  the  uninhibited 
freedom  of  Elinor  Wylie  or  Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  but  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  clear  her  emotions  and  desires.  The  analogy 
between  her  and  Emily  Dickinson  must  not  be  pressed  too  far, 
for  she  displayed  little  of  the  mysticism  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  nineteenth-century  writer.  But  Mrs.  Bradstreet  did  show 
abounding  energy  and  originality,  and  when  we  consider  her 
restrictions  and  her  unstimulating  environment,  her  product  is 
amazing  in  quality.  It  is  not  enough  to  dismiss  her  as  “a  win¬ 
some  personality  in  an  unlovely  age.”  She  represents  the  earli¬ 
est  significant  attempt  at  literary  accomplishment  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Her  position  in  literary  history  is  secure; 
and  her  spirit  has  been  carried  on  through  such  distinguished 
descendants  as  William  Ellery  Channing,  Richard  Henry  Dana, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

No  one  knows  where  she  was  buried,  although  it  must  have 
been  in  a  secluded  cemetery  at  North  Andover.  Whatever  tomb¬ 
stone  once  marked  her  grave  has  long  since  vanished.  For  many 
years  it  was  assumed  that  the  house  on  Osgood  Street  called  tra¬ 
ditionally  the  Bradstreet  house  was  built  by  her  husband  fol¬ 
lowing  the  conflagration  of  1666  and  lived  in  by  her  until  her 
death.  In  1956,  however,  a  Bradstreet  House  Restoration  Com¬ 
mittee,  formed  by  the  North  Andover  Historical  Society,  dis¬ 
covered,  in  the  process  of  making  repairs,  evidence  that  the 
dwelling  was  probably  built  about  1715  by  or  for  the  Reverend 
Thomas  Barnard.  No  one  can  be  sure  in  what  house  Mrs.  Brad¬ 
street  lived  after  the  earlier  residence  was  burned,  although  it 
may  have  stood  on  the  twenty-four-acre  lot  west  of  Osgood  Street. 
At  any  rate,  what  was  long  called  the  Bradstreet  house  is  still 
sufficiently  old  to  make  it  of  interest  to  the  antiquarian,  and  in 
its  restored  state  it  is  still  a  picturesque  part  of  the  charm  of 
North  Andover. 
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Maturing  of  a  Township 


Immigrants,  especially  pioneers,  tend  to  reproduce  in  their 
customs  and  procedures  the  conditions  of  environment  in 
which  they  were  brought  up.  Nostalgia  unquestionably  accounts 
for  such  New  England  names  as  Boston,  Cambridge,  Lynn, 
Groton,  Wakefield,  Reading,  and  Andover.  The  Puritans,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  transport  with  them  the  manorial  system,  and  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Bay  did  not  become,  like  most  of  the  Southern  “plan¬ 
tations,”  a  land  of  country  squires  and  baronial  estates.  Only 
four  of  the  original  Andover  settlers — Bradstreet,  Osgood, 
Faulkner,  and  Woodbridge — were  designated  in  the  Records  as 
“mr.”  Most  of  the  others  were  officially  called  “goodman,” 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  equivalent  of  “citizen.”  At  this 
distance  in  time  it  is  difficult  to  identify  the  qualifications  which 
placed  this  quartet  in  a  higher  category  than  their  neighbors, 
but  it  may  well  have  been  wealth  or  education  or  both.  Similar 
distinctions  are  drawn  today  on  the  basis  of  even  more  dubious 
merits. 

Many  of  the  proprietors  had,  in  England,  lived  as  tenants  on 
estates.  But  in  America,  where  the  only  landowners  aside  from 
the  aborigines  were  the  chartered  holding  companies,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  for  communal  living  was  wise,  indeed  almost  in¬ 
evitable,  if  only  for  protection  against  Indians  or  other  intruders. 
Most  of  the  territory  unassigned  to  individual  grantees  was,  in 
the  course  of  time,  sold  for  the  good  of  all.  But  the  proprietors 
never  relaxed  their  policy  of  keeping  Andover  a  restricted  soci¬ 
ety.  The  selectmen  were  empowered  to  investigate  the  habits 
and  character  of  all  persons  seeking  to  move  into  the  vicinity. 
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At  a  general  town  meeting  in  March,  1660,  the  citizens  voted  to 
impose  a  heavy  fine  on  anybody  building  a  dwelling  house  with¬ 
out  “express  leave  from  the  Towne.”  In  1674,  when  a  “great 
controversie”  arose  on  the  subject,  the  town  fathers  appointed 
a  committee  “to  see  if  it  be  convenient  to  give  away  any  more 
land  or  how  and  to  whom.”  Having  already  granted  “home  lots” 
to  all  those  whom  they  regarded  as  legitimate  recipients,  they 
refused  to  encourage  squatters.  There  were  occasionally  some 
unwelcome  visitors,  and  in  1665  the  town  constable,  Thomas 
Johnson,  arrested  and  sent  to  jail  a  vagrant,  or  “tramp,”  as  well 
as  John  Upton,  the  citizen  who  harbored  him.  But  the  revenue 
derived  from  the  sale  of  the  reserve  land  was  undoubtedly  of 
much  financial  assistance  to  the  proprietors  and  helped  to  keep 
the  “rates”  low. 

Respectable  newcomers  who  could  pay  their  way  were  appar¬ 
ently  welcome.  Typical  is  the  case  of  my  direct  forebear,  Andrew 
Peters,  an  Englishman,  although  he  probably  lived,  and  possibly 
was  born,  in  Holland.  Coming  to  this  country  about  1659,  he 
settled  in  Ipswich,  where  he  owned  one  share  in  Plum  Island, 
Castle  Neck,  and  Hog  Island.  He  was  given  a  grant  for  service  in 
King  Philip’s  War  in  1676,  and  about  ten  years  later  moved  to 
Andover,  where  he  bought  some  land  near  the  house  of  John 
Abbot,  in  the  south  end  of  the  town,  paying  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
shillings  an  acre  for  three  acres  and  sixty  rods  of  land.  A  distiller 
by  occupation,  he  was  allowed  by  the  selectmen,  on  December 
21,1 692 ,  to  retail  liquor  by  the  quart.  At  this  time  he  was  spoken 
of  as  “being  lately  burnt  out  by  ye  Indians  &  put  by  his  husband¬ 
ry.”  In  1697,  Peters,  who  had  meanwhile  simplified  his  Dutch 
name,  was  elected  as  the  first  town  treasurer.  Evidently  an  out¬ 
sider  could  come  to  Andover,  acquire  land,  and  earn  a  position 
of  responsibility  without  too  much  difficulty  or  delay. 

The  fact  that  Peters  settled  where  he  did,  in  what  we  may 
continue  to  call  for  convenience  “the  south  end  of  the  town,”  is 
significant  for  this  narrative.  As  we  have  seen,  George  Abbot, 
Nicholas  Holt,  and  others,  with  their  families,  had  early  taken 
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up  residence  there,  and  the  population  increased  year  by  year. 
One  indication  of  the  growing  importance  of  that  district  is  re¬ 
vealed  in  1674,  when  for  the  first  time  surveyors,  William  Bal¬ 
lard  and  William  Chandler,  were  appointed  specifically  for  the 
south  end.  Two  years  later,  in  1676,  a  constable,  Christopher 
Osgood,  was  named  for  that  section.  By  1694,  the  south  end  had 
its  own  fence-viewer  and  pound-keeper.  The  list  of  taxpayers 
for  1692  is  actually  divided  into  two  parts:  those  “for  the  North 
End  of  the  Towne  of  Andover”  and  those  for  the  “South  End  of 
the  Town.”  The  north  enders  numbered  eighty-one;  the  south 
enders  sixty-one.  Among  those  listed  as  belonging  to  the  south 
end  are  nine  Abbots,  including  one  “Widdow,”  six  Chandlers, 
four  Love  joys,  three  Osgoods,  and  three  Phelpses,  as  well  as 
Andrew  Peters. 

Several  of  these  named  south  enders  were,  like  George  Abbot 
and  Nicholas  Holt,  proprietors  who  had  decided  to  use  as  farms 
the  outlying  lands  originally  assigned  to  them  for  wood  lots  or 
tillage.  Newcomers,  like  Edward  Phelps  and  John  Gutterson 
and  Hopestil  Tyler,  presumably  purchased  acreage  from  some 
of  the  proprietors  or  from  the  unassigned  land  belonging  to  the 
town.  In  either  case,  they  had  to  pay  their  rates  like  the  other 
residents  and  were  regarded  as  in  good  standing  so  long  as  they 
behaved  themselves  and  did  not  disturb  the  peace. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  colonists  gradually  worked  out  their 
own  methods  of  self-government,  often  by  trial  and  error.  The 
title  of  selectman  was  created  to  designate  an  elected  adminis¬ 
trator,  and  comparable  titles  had  to  be  devised  from  time  to  time 
as  new  officials  became  necessary.  For  many  years  in  the  Records 
we  come  across  the  phrase,  “At  a  lawfull  meeting  of  the  Propri¬ 
etors  of  the  Common  and  Undivided  Lands  in  Andover.”  The 
earliest  town  meeting  of  which  there  is  any  extant  record  was 
held  on  January  9,  1656,  and  was  “chiefly  warned  and  intended 
for  the  entering  &  recording  of  Town  orders  now  in  force  and 
particular  men’s  grants  of  land  in  a  New  Town  Book;  the  old 
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being  rent  and  in  many  places  defective  and  some  graunts  lost.” 
Even  the  battered  volume  here  mentioned  has  now  disappeared, 
and  we  have  no  authentic  entry  before  1656,  ten  years  after  the 
town  was  incorporated.  Although  gatherings  were  certainly  held 
for  business  purposes  at  an  earlier  date,  we  can  form  no  picture 
of  how  the  voters  functioned  except  by  resorting  to  imagina¬ 
tion  and  surmise  or  to  accounts  of  what  happened  in  similar 
communities. 

Miss  Bailey,  who  was  indefatigable  in  her  quest  for  the  early 
records,  reported  that  they  were  “scattered  and  unmethodical” 
— which  is  a  demonstrable  understatement.  We  do  know,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Andover  soon  had  a  working  government,  based  on 
the  principles  of  true  and  theoretical  democracy  and  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  English  common  law.  The  citizens  managed  their 
own  affairs,  subject  to  the  regulations  and  supervision  of  the 
General  Court.  The  processes  by  which  they  groped  their  way 
towards  an  effective  town  organization  were  more  easily  arrived 
at  because  of  procedures  laid  down  in  older  communities  like 
Salem  and  Ipswich.  Emergencies  they  met  in  their  own  fashion. 
On  February  1  o,  1 673,  for  example,  we  have  the  following  entry: 

It  is  ordered  and  voted  that  if  any  man  shall  speake  in  the  town 
meeting  whilst  anything  of  towne  affairs  is  either  in  voting  or  in 
agitation  after  ye  moderator  hath  commanded  silence  twice,  he  shall 
forfeit  twelve  pence  for  each  time;  the  twelve  pence  shall  be  levied 
by  the  constable.  This  order  to  stand  good,  forever. 

Anybody  who  has  ever  attended  a  New  England  town  meet¬ 
ing  knows  how  essential  it  is  to  maintain  decorum,  to  restrain 
the  noisy  and  the  garrulous  and  to  secure  fair  play  for  all.  This 
the  Andover  voters  proceeded  to  do.  Among  them,  certain  men 
early  stood  out  because  of  personal  qualities,  such  as  resourceful¬ 
ness,  reliability,  and  fluency  of  speech.  Since  the  average  mem¬ 
ber  is  usually  willing  to  rely  on  intelligent  leadership,  the  more 
outstanding  personalities  were  soon  placed  in  authority.  But 
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these  citizens  had  no  Cushing’s  Manual  or  Roberts’  Rules  of  Or¬ 
der.  If  exigencies  required  new  officers  or  committees  or  formu¬ 
las,  they  were  easily  created. 

Beginning  with  1 669  we  know  the  town  fathers,  or  most  of 
them.  In  1670,  for  example,  the  selectmen  were  Simon  Brad- 
street,  John  ffry,  Richard  Barker,  and  Lieutenant  John  Osgood, 
with  William  Chandler  as  constable  and  Stephen  Osgood  as 
Grand  Juryman.  The  earliest  mention  of  a  town  clerk  occurs  in 
1673,  when  Dudley  Bradstreet,  son  of  Anne  and  Simon  Brad- 
street,  was  chosen  as  “Clerk  of  ye  writts  and  of  the  town  and  like¬ 
wise  to  record  all  grants  laid  out  in  the  Towne  book.”  Three 
years  later  it  was  voted  that  this  same  Bradstreet  should  “enter 
all  graunts  in  ye  great  towne  booke,  for  which  he  is  to  have  two 
pence  a  graunt  in  money  or  else  he  is  not  obliged.”  Bearing  two 
fine  Puritan  names,  Dudley  Bradstreet  succeeded  his  father  as 
Andover’s  first  citizen.  He  was  not  only  selectman  and  magis¬ 
trate  but  also  successively  captain,  major,  and  lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  militia.  His  name  appears  often  in  connection  with  town 
affairs. 

Although  the  selectmen  seem  at  first  to  have  varied  in  number 
from  year  to  year,  they  were  by  1676  stabilized  at  five.  Among 
the  key  figures  were  Lieutenant  John  Osgood,  Ensign  Thomas 
Chandler,  Sergeant  John  Barker,  and  Daniel  Poor.  The  south 
end  was  well  represented  by  such  personages  as  Christopher  Os¬ 
good,  Joseph  Ballard,  Abraham  Foster,  Samuel  Blanchard,  Sam¬ 
uel  Hoult,  and  William  Johnson. 

Fence-viewers  and  pound-keepers,  as  we  have  noted,  were  as¬ 
signed  to  both  the  north  end  and  the  south  end.  Other  minor 
functionaries  were  leather-sealers,  “surveiors”  (surveyors),  tyth- 
ing  men,  and  a  mysterious  officer  called  “clerk  of  the  market.” 
Mention  is  also  made  of  “hawards,”  or  “field-drivers,”  who  were 
responsible  for  keeping  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals  from 
doing  damage  to  hedges  and  fences.  Andoverians  had  the  char¬ 
acteristic  English  gift  for  improvisation  displayed  so  notably  by 
Robinson  Crusoe. 
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No  representative  from  Andover  to  the  General  Court  was 
elected  until  1651,  when  John  Osgood,  whose  name  stood  second 
on  the  list  of  householders,  was  elected.  Apparently  he  attended 
only  one  session,  for  he  died  in  October  of  that  year,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six.  This  “Mr.”  Osgood  was  the  progenitor  of  a  long  line 
of  respected  Andover  residents.  While  we  know  nothing  of  his 
personal  traits,  we  can  deduce  something  about  his  economic 
status  from  the  inventory  of  his  estate  preserved  in  the  Essex 
County  Records.  His  house,  land,  and  meadows  were  valued  at 
eighty  pounds,  and  he  owned  also  four  oxen,  two  steers,  six  cows, 
seven  young  “cattel,”  and  eight  swine,  quite  a  menagerie  for  a 
farmer  in  a  town  which  had  been  settled  less  than  ten  years. 
Among  his  other  possessions  were  “a  feather-bed  &  furniture,” 
“five  payre  of  sheets  &  an  odd  one,”  “nineteen  yards  of  carsa- 
mere,”  “ten  payre  of  stockings,”  not  to  mention  “two  muskets 
&  a  fowling  piece,”  together  with  “a  sword,  cutlass,  8c  banda- 
leeres.”  His  total  effects  were  valued  at  374  pounds,  seven  shil¬ 
lings,  six  pence.  This,  in  the  New  England  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  far  from  wealth. 

Among  those  who  served  as  representative  to  the  General 
Court  after  Mr.  Osgood,  Dudley  Bradstreet  was  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous,  but  others,  including  Thomas  Chandler  and  Christo¬ 
pher  Osgood  from  the  south  end,  had  brief  terms.  Bradstreet 
set  for  his  townfolk  a  fine  example  of  independence  and  courage. 
When  the  Massachusetts  Colonial  Charter  was  annulled  and  a 
new  royal  governor.  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  imposed  extraordinary 
taxes  upon  the  people,  Bradstreet  bluntly  refused  to  collect  them 
in  Andover  and  was  shortly  imprisoned  at  Fort  Hill,  in  Boston. 
Feeling  ran  high  at  the  time,  not  only  in  Andover  but  also  in 
Ipswich,  Salisbury,  and  other  Essex  County  towns.  Eventually 
Bradstreet,  realizing  that  opposition  was  useless,  gave  bonds  for 
one  thousand  pounds  and  was  released.  The  governor  mean¬ 
while  had  forbidden  town  meetings  in  Andover  and  other  rebel¬ 
lious  townships.  But  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  landing  of 
William  of  Orange  at  Brixham  on  November  5,  1688,  the  citi- 
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zens  of  Boston  promptly  seized  all  the  British  officials  who  could 
be  found,  including  Andros;  and  Andover,  in  a  mood  of  rejoic¬ 
ing,  declared  in  a  special  town  meeting  its  desire  to  resume  char¬ 
ter  government  and  chose  Captain  John  Osgood  to  express  its 
views  on  this  and  related  matters.  This  was  a  period  of  intense 
excitement  for  politically  minded  Andoverians. 

The  list  of  gainful  occupations  of  the  settlers  indicates  that 
seventeenth-century  Andover  was  quite  self-sufficient.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  were  rated  as  husbandmen,  or  yeomen,  which 
means  simply  that  they  were  farmers  subsisting  on  the  land. 
Among  the  trades  represented  were  carpenters,  tanners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  coopers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  weavers,  tailors, 
shoemakers  and  cordwainers.  As  early  as  1654,  Deacon  John 
Frye  was  appointed  a  retailer  of  strong  liquors,  and  there  were 
innkeepers  in  the  town  shortly  after  the  midcentury.  Mills  of 
various  types  were  soon  in  operation,  including  a  sawmill  and  a 
corn  mill,  followed  later  by  a  fulling  mill.  In  1697  a  mysterious 
Major  March  undertook  to  build  and  launch  two  vessels  on  the 
nearby  Merrimack  River,  but  soon  learned  that  Andover  was 
not  geographically  a  logical  shipbuilding  center.  Fisheries,  how¬ 
ever,  formed  a  profitable  industry,  and  certain  parts  of  streams 
and  lakes  were  reserved  by  concessions  from  the  town  fathers. 
Not  until  the  eighteenth  century  were  any  physicians  or  lawyers 
located  in  the  town,  and  midwives  only  were  available  for  the 
delivery  of  babies. 

As  we  attempt  to  visualize  the  seventeenth-century  village,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that,  in  a  period  when  travel  was  both  ardu¬ 
ous  and  time-consuming,  it  was  on  the  periphery  of  the  Bay  Col¬ 
ony.  In  1693,  Andover  had  its  local  “market,”  at  which  country 
produce  was  displayed  and  sold  in  the  manner  prevalent  in  the 
older  Andover  in  England.  It  was  a  long  journey  to  the  nearest 
store  in  Salem,  and  few  of  the  residents  could  afford  to  take  it. 
Consequently  most  families  took  care  of  their  own  needs  for 
clothing,  food,  and  household  utensils.  A  spinning  wheel  was  as 
important  for  a  home  in  those  days  as  an  automobile  is  in  1959. 
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Study  of  an  isolated  group  of  persons  like  the  Andoverians  of 
early  colonial  times  reveals  several  significant  sociological  fac¬ 
tors.  The  boys  and  girls,  associated  from  childhood  with  the 
same  close  neighbors,  tended  to  intermarry — Abbots  with  Chan¬ 
dlers,  Allens  with  Faulkners,  Danes  with  Osgoods.  Poring  over 
the  names  in  the  old  records  and  in  the  published  genealogies, 
one  gets  the  impression  that  everybody  was  related  by  blood  or 
marriage  to  nearly  everybody  else,  and  that  the  population  was 
unusually  homogeneous.  Intermarriage  seems  to  have  produced 
no  evil  results,  perhaps  because  the  stock  was  basically  healthy. 

The  settlement  was  for  many  years  a  selective  and  restricted 
community  from  which  undesirables  were  so  far  as  possible  ex¬ 
cluded.  The  proprietors  included  no  person  of  Latin  or  Slavic 
origin.  In  Mexico  and  the  West  Indies  the  Spanish  explorers  co¬ 
habited  freely  with  the  native  Indians,  but  in  Puritan  New  Eng¬ 
land  miscegenation  was  rare  indeed.  Even  the  few  Negro  slaves 
caused  no  mixture  of  races,  such  as  took  place  in  our  Southern 
states.  The  conception  of  the  typical  American  as  a  mongrel  had 
no  support  in  seventeenth-century  Andover,  which  was  as  pure¬ 
ly  Anglo-Saxon  as  any  rural  hamlet  in  Sussex  or  Kent.  This  basic 
homogeneity  was  fostered  by  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one 
church,  which  everybody  attended,  and  only  one  political  or¬ 
ganism,  the  town  meeting. 

Since  no  system  of  birth  control  was  practiced,  families  were 
large — fortunately,  for  children,  who  began  to  work  at  an  early 
age,  were  an  economic  asset  on  a  farm,  like  hens  or  horses.  The 
mother  of  the  household  was  frequently  pregnant  and  only  too 
often  died  in  childbirth.  Families  of  twelve  or  fourteen  were  not 
uncommon,  but  the  mortality  in  that  frontier  region  and  in  that 
rigorous  climate  was  high.  Accidents  were  constantly  happening, 
and  infections  took  their  deadly  toll.  In  one  household  entries 
record  the  deaths  of  three  children  within  a  week  of  what  was 
called  the  “throat  distemper,”  probably  diphtheria.  Many  a  po¬ 
tential  genius  must  have  perished  in  that  mere  struggle  to  live. 
When  one  infant  died,  his  name  was  sometimes  bestowed  on  a 
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later  arrival  of  the  same  sex,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  genealo¬ 
gist.  Three  brothers  in  the  same  family,  each  named  Joseph,  are 
confusing  on  a  tombstone. 

Today  in  Massachusetts  the  women  considerably  outnumber 
the  men,  with  the  result  that  the  proportion  of  spinsters  is  rela¬ 
tively  large.  But  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  more 
males  than  females  in  Andover.  Consequently  the  girls,  unless 
repulsive  or  abnormal,  married  early,  and  widows  were  seldom 
left  long  disconsolate.  Every  male  adult,  unless  crippled  or  ill, 
had  to  labor  to  keep  himself  alive  and  therefore  needed  a  woman 
to  care  for  his  household.  Age  made  little  difference.  Simon 
Bradstreet  married  a  second  wife,  Mrs.  Ann  (Downing)  Gard¬ 
ner,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three;  and  the  efforts  of  Judge  Samuel 
Sewall,  in  his  late  “sixties,”  to  acquire  a  third  spouse  occupy  a 
considerable  space  in  the  most  entertaining  of  American  diaries. 

Generally  speaking,  the  women  toiled  almost  as  hard  as  the 
men  and  were  physically  as  sturdy.  It  was,  however,  a  man’s  soci¬ 
ety,  and  woman’s  place  was  in  the  home,  not  in  politics  or  busi¬ 
ness.  The  relations  between  the  sexes  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  normal,  and  we  hear  little  of  such  sophisticated  prob¬ 
lems  as  impotence,  frigidity,  homosexuality,  and  sexual  mal¬ 
adjustment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural  human  desires 
sought  and  found  their  fulfillment,  not  always  within  the  law. 

Andover  was  not  without  its  sinners,  those  unable  to  resist 
temptation,  to  restrain  their  anger  or  their  greed  or  their  lusts. 
In  1661,  John,  a  servant  of  Mr.  Bradstreet’s,  was  charged  with 
stealing  “several  things  as  pigges,  capons,  mault,  bacon,  butter, 
eggs,  &c.”  One  notorious  reprobate,  John  Godfrey,  was  accused 
in  1658  of  witchcraft,  apparently  because  he  was  a  nuisance,  and 
when  he  was  acquitted,  largely  through  the  influence  of  the  in¬ 
telligent  Reverend  Mr.  Dane,  proceeded  to  bring  suit  for  slan¬ 
der  and  defamation  of  character.  The  record  describes  him  as 
being  known  through  Essex  County  as  an  “ill  disposed  person.” 
Indiscretions,  especially  those  involving  drunkenness  or  forni¬ 
cation,  were  often  brought  up  before  the  entire  church  congre- 
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gation  for  public  censure.  In  1677,  the  General  Court  passed 
an  act  authorizing  a  cage  to  be  set  up  in  Boston  for  the  confine¬ 
ment  of  Sabbath  breakers,  and  the  Andover  town  fathers  seem 
to  have  been  correspondingly  severe  with  this  offense. 

A  fight  took  place  in  1678  between  two  full-blooded  Andover 
young  men,  William  Chandler,  Jr.,  and  Walter  Wright,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  latter  drew  a  knife  and  cut  a  deep  gash  in 
the  cheek  of  his  opponent.  Andover  even  had  its  murderer,  a 
father  of  several  children,  who,  in  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  over 
a  piece  of  land,  stabbed  her  fatally  in  the  throat.  He  was  convict¬ 
ed  and  executed.  Cotton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  gives  a  grue¬ 
some  description  of  his  speech  of  repentance  on  the  scaffold  and 
of  his  being  turned  over  “into  the  Eternity  in  which  we  leave 
him  in.” 

We  should  not  forget  that  our  ancestors,  although  carrying  on 
the  day’s  work  under  unaccustomed  conditions,  were  human  be¬ 
ings  like  ourselves,  with  the  same  conflicting  and  often  devastat¬ 
ing  passions,  the  same  eagerness  for  pleasure,  the  same  ambitions 
and  frustrations,  the  same  dreams  and  derelictions,  the  same 
blend  of  brutality  and  idealism.  Driving  in  our  comfortable 
automobiles  where  once  they  walked  or  rode  on  horseback,  see¬ 
ing  the  acres  where  they  struggled  so  hard  to  eke  out  an  existence, 
we  must  picture  them  as  men  and  women  suddenly  transported 
to  a  strange  land,  facing  situations  which  they  had  not  been 
brought  up  to  meet.  If  we  can  only  imagine  how  we  should  have 
felt  and  behaved  under  similar  circumstances,  we  shall  under¬ 
stand  them  better.  And  we  shall  be  far  more  likely  to  sympa¬ 
thize  than  to  condemn. 

Those  who  passed  safely  through  early  attacks  of  disease  and 
the  perils  of  forests,  rivers,  and  Indians  often  acquired  a  kind  of 
immunity  and  became  venerated  patriarchs.  John  Frye,  the  last 
survivor  of  the  original  proprietors,  died  in  1698  at  the  age  of 
ninety-two,  outliving  even  Governor  Bradstreet.  He  had  been  a 
wheelwright  by  trade  and  had  prospered  well.  In  1657  he  had 
slain  wolves  for  bounty,  receiving  five  pounds  a  head  from  the 
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Colony  government.  In  his  old  age  he  had  plenty  to  look  back 
upon — Indian  raids,  religious  controversies,  witchcraft  hysteria, 
and  the  building  of  a  new  nation — and  he  left  a  small  army  of 
descendants. 

A  few  among  the  first  settlers  may  have  arrived  with  inden¬ 
tured  servants,  and  later  in  well-to-do  households  the  lady  usu¬ 
ally  had  somebody  to  clean  and  cook  and  wait  on  table.  From 
time  to  time  the  selectmen  apprenticed  the  children  of  paupers 
until  they  were  twenty-one,  evidently  in  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  become  charges  on  the  town.  Small  though  it  was,  the 
Andover  community  had  its  recognized  social  strata,  which  few 
were  inclined  to  question.  In  due  course  the  people  with  proper¬ 
ty,  as  always,  gained  control  and  authority,  including  social  dis¬ 
tinction.  Massachusetts  Bay  was  an  oligarchy,  not  a  democracy. 

Several  Andover  households  had  Negro  slaves.  Miss  Bailey 
discovered  the  record  of  the  death  in  1683  of  Jack,  colored  serv¬ 
ant  of  Captain  Dudley  Bradstreet,  but  no  evidence  can  be  found 
of  how  he  was  brought  to  the  town.  In  1690,  Lieutenant  John 
Osgood  owned  a  Negro  boy  described  as  “small  as  to  his  growth 
and  in  understanding  almost  a  foole.”  The  Reverend  John  Bar¬ 
nard,  pastor  of  the  North  Precinct  Church,  sold  in  1730  “a  cer¬ 
tain  Negro-Girl  named  Candace’’  to  Benjamin  Stevens  for  the 
sum  of  60  pounds;  and  as  late  as  1770  James  Frye  advertised  in 
the  Essex  Gazette  “a  healthy,  strong  negro  boy,  20  years  old  last 
month,”  to  be  sold  by  the  subscriber  “cheap  for  cash  or  good 
security.”  In  the  Old  Burying  Ground  in  North  Andover  is  a 
monument  in  memory  of  Primus,  servant  of  Benjamin  Stevens, 
Jr.,  who  died  in  1792;  and  to  match  it  in  the  Old  South  Burying 
Ground  another  gravestone  commemorates  Rose  Coburn,  col¬ 
ored  servant  of  Mr.  Joshua  Frye,  with  the  inscription,  “She  was 
born  a  slave  in  Andover,  and  was  the  last  survivor  of  all  born 
here  in  that  condition.”  She  died  in  1859,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two,  having  long  been  paid  a  pension  as  the  widow  of  a  Revolu¬ 
tionary  soldier. 

It  may  be  stated  categorically  that  Negro  slavery  in  Massachu- 
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setts  in  the  eighteenth  century,  although  not  widespread,  was  re¬ 
garded  with  almost  the  same  tolerance  as  it  was  in  Georgia.  The 
chief  difference  was  that  colored  persons  in  New  England  were 
nearly  all  kept  in  domestic  service,  not  as  laborers  in  the  fields. 
They  were  cooks  and  maids  and  butlers.  Furthermore  they  did 
not  apparently  complain  of  their  condition,  and  no  reformer 
then  thought  of  them  as  mistreated.  The  fact  that  clergymen  had 
slaves  in  their  households  indicates  that  the  situation  was  re¬ 
garded  as  normal. 

In  1647  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  facing  a  difficult  situation, 
voted  that  every  community  of  fifty  families  or  more  should  es¬ 
tablish  a  free  school  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  that  every  community  of  a  hundred  families  or  more  should 
establish  a  grammar  school  to  teach  Greek  and  Latin.  It  was 
easier  to  pass  this  law  than  to  enforce  it,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Andover  managed  for  some  years  to  get  along  with  dame  schools 
for  the  smaller  children  and  a  private  school  conducted  by  Mr. 
Dane,  the  minister,  for  the  few  who  wished  to  prepare  for  Har¬ 
vard.  Not  until  1 700  did  the  town  set  up  its  own  grammar  school 
by  voting  to  erect  a  convenient  schoolhouse  “at  ye  parting  of  ye 
ways,  by  Joseph  Wilson’s,  to  be  twenty  feet  long  and  sixteen  feet 
wide.’’  Even  then  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  competent  and  willing 
schoolmaster,  and  parents  only  too  often  had  to  bring  their  chil¬ 
dren  “to  Reeding  by  school  Dames,”  to  quote  the  protest  of  the 
selectmen  in  1713.  The  town  was  then  very  far  from  being  the 
educational  center  which  it  afterwards  became. 

The  elementary  facts  of  our  earthly  pilgrimage  were  very 
close  to  these  Andover  men  and  women  and  their  families. 
Births  and  burials,  festivals  and  famines,  were  all  part  of  a  rou¬ 
tine  existence,  to  be  accepted  like  sunshine  and  snow,  as  natural 
phenomena.  Living  close  to  and  in  many  respects  like  animals, 
the  Puritans  had  no  patience  with  affectations  or  false  modesty. 
Even  a  lady  like  Anne  Bradstreet  had  to  accustom  herself  to 
rough  living.  Furthermore,  for  many  years  they  dwelt  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness  and 
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the  arrow  that  flieth  by  day.  Under  such  conditions  mere  preser¬ 
vation  was  in  itself  a  kind  of  victory.  I  am  reminded  of  Lucinda 
Matlock,  one  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters’  characters  in  his  Spoon  River 
Anthology ,  who  raised  twelve  children  in  a  pioneer  area  and  lived 
to  the  age  of  ninety-six.  Annoyed  by  the  feebleness  of  her  de¬ 
scendants,  she  cried: 

What  is  this  I  hear  of  sorrow  and  weariness, 

Anger,  discontent,  and  drooping  hopes? 

Degenerate  sons  and  daughters, 

Life  is  too  strong  for  you,— 

It  takes  life  to  love  life. 

These  early  settlers,  the  founders  of  our  town,  had  vitality, 
fortitude,  and  renunciation — qualities  essential  in  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  pioneer  venture. 

What  is  the  most  ancient  house  now  standing  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  the  two  Andovers?  It  was  long  supposed  that  the  so-called 
Bradstreet  House  dated  from  1666  and  was,  therefore,  the  old¬ 
est  in  the  vicinity,  but  that  assumption  now  apparently  has  to  be 
abandoned.  The  Benjamin  Abbot  homestead,  still  standing  on 
the  Shawsheen  River,  south  of  Andover  village,  probably  dates 
from  1675.  The  home  now  belonging  to  the  Leland  family,  not 
far  from  Lake  Cochichawicke,  also  has  its  claims.  The  older  por¬ 
tion  of  the  dwelling  dates  by  tradition  from  1680,  having  been 
constructed  by  John  Bridges.  When  he  added  a  wing  in  1733, 
the  dwelling  was  called  a  “mansion”  because  of  its  front  and  back 
stairs.  Later  it  was  occupied  by  his  descendant,  Colonel  Moody 
Bridges,  one  of  the  town’s  most  versatile  citizens.  His  son,  also 
Moody,  was  for  half  a  century  deputy  sheriff  of  the  county  and 
won  some  local  prestige  by  siring  nine  daughters,  all  of  whom 
married  widowers.  Mr.  Edmund  F.  Leland,  who  acquired  the 
property  in  1 908,  has  retained  the  original  structure  of  the  house 
and  also  has  preserved  and  added  period  furniture  for  the  charm¬ 
ing  colonial  rooms.  Its  priority  may  be  questioned,  but  not  its 
antiquity,  or  its  attractiveness. 
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Frontier  War  with  the  Indians 


When  in  1643  Massachusetts  General  Court  created  the 
four  counties  with  their  good  old  English  names — Essex, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Middlesex — Essex  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Merrimack  River,  from  which  it  extended  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  Lynn  and  Saugus  and  then  followed  an  irregu¬ 
lar  line  to  the  north  and  west  until  it  again  reached  the  Merri¬ 
mack  at  a  point  a  little  upstream  from  the  present  city  of  Law¬ 
rence.  To  the  original  eight  townships  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter  were  later  added  Salisbury,  Haverhill,  Merrimac,  Ames- 
bury,  and  Methuen,  all  of  which  had  once  been  part  of  Norfolk 
County,  north  of  the  river.  The  confused  and  confusing  matter 
of  boundaries  need  not  concern  us  further  except  to  point  out 
that  the  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  was 
not  definitely  fixed  until  1741.  Today  Essex  County,  covering 
about  five  hundred  square  miles,  contains  thirty-four  separate 
townships  and  several  urban  centers,  the  chief  being,  in  order 
of  population,  Lynn,  Lawrence,  and  Haverhill.  The  county  has 
been  described  by  one  of  its  not  too  modest  partisans  as  “the  most 
historical  county  in  America,”  and  it  has  sound  claims  to  that 
distinction. 

The  town  of  Andover,  as  finally  established,  was  delimited  by 
the  Merrimack  on  the  north,  Bradford  and  Boxford  on  the 
northeast,  Middleton  on  the  southeast,  Reading  and  Wilming¬ 
ton  on  the  south,  and  Tewksbury  on  the  southwest.  Its  shape  on 
the  map  is  best  described  as  “irregular.”  The  curious  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  it  lies  in  4 2  degrees,  40  minutes,  north  lati¬ 
tude — about  on  a  line  with  Vladivostok,  Milwaukee,  Genoa,  and 
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Istanbul — and  in  longitude  5  degrees,  54  minutes,  east  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Its  total  area  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  about  thirty- 
eight  thousand  acres. 

Nowadays  the  distance  of  less  than  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
Boston  State  House  to  the  common  at  North  Andover  or  the 
Memorial  Tower  of  Phillips  Academy,  through  Somerville, 
Stoneham,  and  Reading,  can  be  covered  in  an  uneventful  forty 
minutes  by  automobile.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  however, 
this  was  a  long,  wearisome  trip,  to  be  undertaken  only  under  the 
pressure  of  duty  or  necessity.  The  roads  at  best  were  rough,  in 
some  places  mere  wood-paths;  places  of  refreshment  were  few; 
and  wild  animals  were  likely  to  appear  at  any  point.  In  1 648,  the 
General  Court  recorded  “that  there  is  a  dangerous  passage,  for 
want  of  a  bridge  over  Ipswich  River,  about  4  miles  from  Red- 
dinge,  especially  in  winter,  &  at  the  springe,  when  the  waters  are 
high,  where  some  travellers  have  been  in  great  danger  of  drown¬ 
ing,  it  being  the  common  road  to  Andover  and  Haverhill,  &  the 
neerest  way  from  the  bay,  by  many  miles,  to  the  eastward.”  The 
construction  of  a  bridge  at  the  place  where  Route  2  8  now  crosses 
the  stream  made  the  journey  safer.  But  even  with  that  precau¬ 
tion  Andover  was  still  regarded  by  Bostonians  as  a  wilderness 
village! 

When  the  first  Pequot  War  broke  out  in  1637,  Essex  County 
had  not  been  formed  and  the  district  around  Lake  Cochicha- 
wicke  had  not  been  settled.  In  that  year  John  Mason  and  John 
Underhill,  with  a  force  of  fewer  than  eighty  soldiers,  assaulted 
an  entrenched  fort  near  the  present  Stonington,  Connecticut, 
defended  by  more  than  five  hundred  desperate  Indians,  of  whom 
all  but  a  very  few  were  shot  or  burned  alive  by  the  flaming  wig¬ 
wams.  The  victims  included  women  and  children  as  well  as  the 
male  warriors.  This  wholesale  massacre  had  its  peaceful  after- 
math  of  nearly  forty  years,  during  which  the  aborigines,  al¬ 
though  often  restless,  did  not  dare  to  rebel.  In  1637  they  had 
only  recently  become  accustomed  to  firearms.  Furthermore,  the 
English  settlements  were  still  concentrated  along  the  coast,  pro- 
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tecting  one  another.  When  the  next  racial  conflict  broke  out,  the 
situation  had  altered.  The  braves  now  had  the  white  man’s 
weapons  and  knew  how  to  use  them.  Scattered  and  vulnerable 
villages,  like  Andover  and  Haverhill,  existed  in  the  interior.  A 
new  generation  of  Indians  had  grown  to  manhood  with  only  dim 
memories  of  the  horrors  of  the  Pequot  War  and  with  an  attitude 
towards  the  colonists  which  was  far  from  submissive. 

The  settlers  at  Cochichawicke  had  no  desire  to  engage  in  a 
war  with  their  Indian  neighbors.  The  red  men  were  all  around, 
fishing  the  streams  and  hunting  in  the  forests,  and  coming  occa¬ 
sionally  to  the  stores  for  barter.  They  seemed  harmless  enough 
as  they  strolled  about;  yet  it  is  clear  from  the  Records  that  the 
white  families  rarely  felt  secure.  In  1643,  for  example,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  ordered  that  the  military  officers  in  every  town  should 
specify  what  arms  should  be  brought  to  the  meeting  house  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  and  should  see  to  it  that  guns  and  ammunition  at 
farms  and  in  remote  places  were  safely  hidden  “that  an  enemy 
may  not  possess  himself  of  them.”  The  colonists  had  plenty  to 
contend  with — cold,  sickness,  famine,  exhaustion,  and  depres¬ 
sion  of  spirits.  It  was  a  life  which  overwhelmed  and  destroyed 
the  weak  and  tested  the  vitality  of  the  strong.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions  a  stable  peace  with  the  natives  was  much  to  be  desired. 

For  almost  forty  years,  then,  the  relations  between  the  settlers 
and  the  Indians,  although  sometimes  strained,  were  generally 
amicable.  In  some  respects,  such  as  food  and  creature  comforts, 
the  natives  were  better  off  than  they  ever  had  been;  and  a  few  of 
the  less  ferocious  were  actually  persuaded  by  John  Eliot  to  ac¬ 
cept  Christianity  and  form  their  own  groups  of  “praying  In¬ 
dians.”  When  the  friendly  Massasoit  died  about  1661,  he  was 
succeeded  as  Chief  Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags  by  his  elder  son, 
Wamsutta,  called  by  the  whites  “Alexander,”  who  soon  died, 
and  then  by  the  latter’s  brother,  Metacom,  better  known  as 
“Philip.”  The  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  disputes  between  the 
two  races  have  been  told  and  retold  by  historians.  One  of  the 
undisputed  facts  is  that  the  resulting  conflict  was  inevitable. 
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Philip,  although  hardly  a  romantic  figure,  seems  to  have  been 
largely  responsible  for  the  organization  of  a  widespread  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  “King.”  The  early 
events  took  place  at  some  distance  from  Andover.  When  Sausa- 
mon,  an  Indian  well  disposed  towards  the  colonists,  warned 
Governor  Winslow  that  Philip  was  making  hostile  plans,  he  was 
murdered  by  his  tribesmen;  and  the  Pilgrims,  in  retaliation, 
seized  three  natives,  found  them  guilty,  and  put  them  to  death. 
The  next  incident  occurred  in  June,  1675,  when  raiding  Indians 
attacked  and  burned  settlements  at  Swansea  and  Dartmouth, 
south  of  Boston.  King  Philip’s  War  was  on! 

On  September  1,  simultaneous  attacks  were  made  on  the 
somewhat  remote  hamlets  of  Hadley  and  Deerfield.  Next,  on 
September  11,  followed  the  frightful  affair  at  Bloody  Brook, 
when  more  than  sixty  picked  soldiers,  described  as  “the  very 
flower  of  the  County  of  Essex,”  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Thomas  Lathrop,  were  ambushed  and  massacred.  Although  this 
company  was  presumably  recruited  in  Essex  County,  I  cannot 
find  that  any  Andoverian  was  a  member. 

When,  in  1675,  a  levy  was  made  on  the  various  Massachusetts 
townships  to  meet  the  expense  of  “the  present  warr  against  the 
Indians,”  Boston,  the  largest,  was  assessed  300  pounds  in  cur¬ 
rency  or  in  goods.  The  relative  importance  of  Andover  may  be 
judged  by  its  assessment  of  20  pounds,  as  compared  with  100 
pounds  for  Salem,  70  for  Ipswich,  60  for  Newbury,  34  for  Lynn, 
12  for  Topsfield,  and  8  for  Exeter! 

Andover  was  then,  as  it  is  today,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Es¬ 
sex  County  townships.  Although  the  broad  Merrimack  was  its 
northern  boundary,  that  was  no  protection,  for  both  Indians 
and  whites  used  it  for  transportation.  Further  to  the  north,  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  few  small  settlements  like  Exeter,  all  was  wilderness. 
Lieutenant  Osgood,  when  he  applied  in  1675  for  military  as¬ 
sistance,  was  not  stretching  the  truth  when  he  called  Andover 
an  “outside  town”;  and  Major  Dennison,  of  Ipswich,  wrote  to 
the  Council  of  “our  posts  at  Topsfield  8c  Andover  being  affright- 
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ed  with  the  sight,  as  they  say,  of  Indians.  ...  It  is  hardly  imagina¬ 
ble  the  panick  fears  that  is  upon  our  upland  plantations  &  scat¬ 
tered  places.  .  .  .  The  almighty  and  Merciful  God  pity  and  help 
us.”  On  May  3,  1676,  Andover  was  formally  named  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  as  a  frontier  community,  along  with  “Meadfield,” 
Sudbury,  Concord,  Chelmsford,  Haverhill,  and  Exeter. 

As  the  news  of  these  fearful  disasters  in  the  west  spread  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  the  eastern  colonists  became  more  and  more 
alarmed.  October  7,  1675,  was  proclaimed  a  solemn  day  of  fast¬ 
ing  and  prayer.  Meanwhile  the  colonial  commissioners  had 
learned  that  the  Narragansetts,  under  their  chief,  Canonchet, 
had  decided  that  the  moment  was  favorable  for  joining  Philip 
and  were  making  warlike  preparations.  Prompt  retaliatory  meas¬ 
ures  could  not  be  avoided.  Each  township  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
had  its  own  militia  company  which  drilled  regularly  on  its  train¬ 
ing  field,  and  there  was  one  complete  regiment  for  each  county. 
For  the  emergency,  however,  the  commissioners  did  not  rely  up¬ 
on  these  units  but  made  a  general  levy,  setting  Andover’s  quota 
as  twelve  men.  These  “draftees,”  all  of  whom  had  received  some 
earlier  training  in  the  militia,  were  the  following: 

Joseph  Abbot 
Ebenezer  Barker 
John  Ballard 
James  Frie 
John  Faulkner 
John  Love  joy 
John  Mars  ton 
John  Parker 
Samuel  Philpes 
John  Preston 
Nathan  Stevens 
Edward  Whittington 

These  were  very  respectable  names  in  the  Andover  communi¬ 
ty.  Nathan  Stevens,  the  first  white  child  born  in  Andover,  was 
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in  1 675  thirty-three  years  old.  Eight  of  the  dozen  were  from  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  original  proprietors.  Marston,  Philpes,  Preston,  and 
Whittington  were  later  comers.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how 
many  came  from  the  south  end  of  the  town,  but  we  do  know  that 
Joseph  Abbot,  only  twenty-three,  was  the  third  son  of  George 
Abbot,  a  pioneer  in  that  area. 

Lieutenant  John  Osgood,  commander  of  the  Andover  militia, 
arranged  to  have  these  recruits  fitted  out  with  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  clothing.  He  reported  frankly,  “Edward  Whittington 
wants  a  better  musquete,  which  we  know  not  well  how  to  supply, 
except  we  take  from  another  man,  which  in  these  times  seems 
harde.”  On  December  10,  the  twelve  Andover  representatives 
joined  a  force  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  under  the  command 
of  Governor  Josiah  Winslow,  of  Plymouth,  mustered  on  “Ded¬ 
ham  Plain.”  They  and  their  comrades  were  assured  by  governor’s 
proclamation  that  if  they  “played  the  man,  took  the  fort,  and 
drove  the  enemy  out  of  the  Narragansett  country,”  they  should 
have  a  gratuity  of  land,  besides  their  routine  pay. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  “played  the  man.”  Assigned 
to  complete  the  company  headed  by  Captain  Gardiner,  they 
marched  through  winter  snow  and  cold  to  the  swamp  fortress  of 
the  Narragansetts  and  there,  on  December  19,  after  reckless 
hand-to-hand  fighting,  slew  at  least  a  thousand  of  the  foe  and 
burned  four  hundred  wigwams.  Andoverians  today,  traveling 
by  train  from  Boston  to  New  York,  can  see  on  the  right-hand 
side  a  little  south  of  West  Kingston,  the  very  spot  where  this 
sanguinary  action  took  place.  The  colonial  casualties  were  small. 
In  the  attack  Ebenezer  Barker  was  wounded,  but  not  seriously. 
It  was  also  reported  that  another  Andover  man,  Robert  Mackey, 
in  Major  Appleton’s  company,  was  slain,  but  Miss  Bailey  could 
find  no  such  name  in  the  official  Records. 

These  Andover  soldiers  had  a  share  in  what  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  turning  point  in  the  racial  struggle  for  the  domination 
of  the  eastern  seaboard.  After  the  virtual  extermination  of  the 
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powerful  Narragansetts,  victory  for  the  colonists,  though  de¬ 
layed,  was  never  again  in  question. 

The  ungrateful  and  dilatory  colony  took  a  long  time  to  redeem 
its  pledge  to  the  veterans.  Not  until  more  than  half  a  century 
had  gone  by  did  the  General  Court  take  action,  and  then  only 
under  pressure  from  some  of  the  survivors  and  their  families. 
Five  Andover  participants  in  the  fight,  including  Ebenezer  Bark¬ 
er,  who  had  been  wounded,  were  alive  fifty-three  years  after¬ 
wards  and  received  grants  of  land  in  a  section  later  incorporated 
as  Amherst,  New  Hampshire.  Thus,  at  long  last,  Massachusetts 
paid  its  debt  to  its  protectors. 

Even  after  the  decisive  annihilation  of  the  Narragansetts,  both 
King  Philip  and  Canonchet  were  still  alive,  with  their  under¬ 
standable  desire  for  revenge.  As  winter  turned  to  spring  in  1676, 
Andover,  like  other  frontier  villages,  took  some  essential  pre¬ 
cautions.  The  General  Court  directed  the  construction  of  garri¬ 
son  houses,  each  enclosing  an  area  of  several  square  rods,  with 
sentry  boxes  for  keeping  watch  and  the  customary  overhanging 
second  story.  It  was  reported  in  March,  1676,  that  Andover  had 
twelve  such  substantial  garrison  houses  in  which  the  inhabitants 
could  take  shelter,  all  of  them  strategically  located  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  firearms  and  ammunition.  One  of  them,  placed  on  the 
lot  belonging  to  the  Abbot  homestead  on  what  is  now  Central 
Street,  was  conveniently  situated  for  the  protection  of  residents 
in  the  south  end  of  the  township. 

At  the  same  time  the  town  fathers  wisely  started  the  practice 
of  sending  out  armed  guards  with  parties  of  workmen  in  the 
fields.  Andover  citizens  seem  to  have  been,  with  some  justifica¬ 
tion,  “on  edge”;  and  when  two  Indians  appeared  on  a  scouting 
expedition,  an  appeal  was  sent  to  Ipswich,  and  Major  Daniel 
Dennison,  who  had  married  Anne  Bradstreet’s  sister,  Patience 
Dudley,  hurried  to  the  scene  with  fifty  soldiers.  Meanwhile  the 
invaders  had  departed,  and  Dennison  had  nothing  to  do,  al¬ 
though  he  reported  later  that,  if  he  had  been  so  instructed,  he 
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could  have  brought  away  with  him  some  of  Governor  Brad- 
street’s  household  goods,  which  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
town. 

Some  confusion  exists  as  to  what  actually  happened  at  An¬ 
dover  in  the  spring  of  1676,  but  Lieutenant  Osgood,  who  should 
have  known,  said  in  a  letter  of  April  10  to  the  “Honoured  Coun- 
cill,”  “the  enemy  has  twice  assaulted  us.”  Hubbard,  the  minister 
of  Ipswich,  who  in  1677  wrote  The  Present  State  of  New  England, 
also  mentions  two  attacks.  According  to  Hubbard,  a  few  convert¬ 
ed  Indians  at  Wamesit,  an  Indian  village  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Merrimack  and  Concord  Rivers,  “suddenly  turned  our  ene¬ 
mies  after  winter  was  over,”  and,  irritated  because  some  of  the 
settlers  had  shot  at  them,  appeared  at  Andover,  fired  Mr.  Faulk¬ 
ner’s  house,  wounded  one  Roger  Marks,  and  killed  his  horse. 
Further  details  are  missing,  but  all  the  Faulkners  at  that  time 
lived  in  the  north  end. 

A  far  more  serious  attack  came  on  April  8  on  residents  of  the 
south  end.  A  party  of  savages,  crossing  the  Shawsheen  River 
near  where  the  South  Church  now  stands,  surprised  some  of  the 
villagers  working  in  the  fields  around  the  garrison  house  occu¬ 
pied  by  George  Abbot.  Abbot  and  his  wife,  the  former  Hannah 
Chandler,  had  in  their  home  at  the  time  eleven  of  their  thirteen 
children.  Two  of  these  could  not  reach  shelter — Joseph,  aged 
twenty-four,  who  had  been  in  the  Narragansett  fight  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  December,  and  Timothy,  only  thirteen.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  seeking  revenge  on  Joseph,  who, 
although  he  struggled  with  his  captors,  was  overwhelmed  by 
numbers  and  slain  within  sight  of  his  home.  Timothy  was  car¬ 
ried  off  as  a  captive. 

On  this  dramatic  incident  the  Reverend  Increase  Mather,  in 
his  A  Brief  History  of  the  Warr  with  the  Indians  (1676),  made  the 
following  almost  contemporaneous  comment: 

In  the  beginning  of  April  they  did  some  mischief  at  Chelmsford 
and  Andover,  where  a  small  party  of  them  put  the  town  into  a  great 
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fright,  caused  the  people  to  fly  into  garrison  houses,  killed  one  man 
and  burnt  one  house,  and  to  show  what  barbarous  creatures  they  are, 
they  exercised  cruelty  towards  dumb  creatures.  They  took  a  cow, 
knocked  off  one  of  her  horns,  cut  out  her  tongue,  and  so  left  the 
poor  creature  in  great  misery.  They  put  an  horse,  ox,  and  cow  into 
a  hovel  and  then  set  it  on  fire  only  to  show  how  they  are  delighted 
in  exercising  cruelty. 

Timothy  Abbot,  the  youth  who  was  carried  off,  was  brought 
back  to  his  family  in  the  following  August,  almost  starved,  by  a 
poor  squaw  who  had  been  kind  to  him  when  he  was  in  captivity. 
According  to  tradition,  when  Timothy  had  grown  up,  married 
Hannah  Graves,  and  raised  a  family,  he  never  allowed  his  three 
children  to  complain  that  they  were  hungry,  declaring  that  not 
one  of  them  could  really  know  the  meaning  of  that  word.  He 
died  on  September  9,  1730,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.  Until  the 
late  nineteenth  century  his  descendants  were  still  living  on  a 
farm  in  the  South  Parish. 

Following  this  second  outrage,  Lieutenant  Osgood,  still  in 
charge  of  the  town’s  defenses,  wrote  to  the  General  Court  ap¬ 
pealing  for  aid.  A  modernized  version  of  his  quaint  spelling  and 
punctuation  will  make  his  statement  more  easily  understood: 

The  militia  of  our  town  do  must  humbly  request  your  Honours  to 
consider  our  condition.  The  enemy  has  twice  assaulted  us;  the  last 
was  Saturday  last,  who  slew  a  lusty  young  man  and  took  his  brother 
a  youth  and  carried  him  away.  We  have  had  some  forces  to  help  us 
but  the  enemy  cannot  be  found  when  we  go  after  them;  and  we  find 
that  we  are  not  able  to  go  to  work  about  improving  our  lands  but 
are  liable  to  be  cut  off.  ...  We  fear  greatly  that  we  shall  not  be  able 
to  live  in  the  town  to  improve  our  lands  to  raise  a  subsistence  with¬ 
out  some  force  be  kept  above  us  upon  the  river  of  Merrimack  and  to 
the  Concord  River.  ...  Now  we  are  so  distressed  to  think  that  our 
men  are  liable  to  be  shot  whenever  we  stir  from  our  houses  and  our 
children  taken  by  the  cruel  enemy.  It  do  so  distress  us  that  we  know 
not  what  to  do.  If  some  defense  be  not  made  by  the  forces  above  us 
we  must  remove  off  if  we  can  tell  where,  before  we  have  lost  all  lives 
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and  cattle  and  horses  by  the  enemy;  we  are  completely  able  to  fend 
ourselves  in  our  garrison  if  we  have  warning  to  rest  in,  but  otherwise 
out  of  our  house  we  are  in  continual  danger. 

Obviously  this  pathetic  appeal  was  based  on  genuine  appre¬ 
hension,  but  in  fact  the  critical  period  was  almost  over.  Within 
a  few  days  the  refugee  chieftain,  Canonchet,  was  captured  and 
handed  over  to  the  friendly  Mohicans,  who  promptly  toma¬ 
hawked  him.  After  the  desperate  “King”  Philip  was  shot  on  Au¬ 
gust  1 2,  in  a  swamp  near  the  present  Bristol,  Rhode  Island,  he 
was  beheaded,  drawn,  and  quartered  as  a  traitor,  and  his  head 
was  for  some  years  exhibited  on  a  pole  on  the  village  green  in 
Plymouth.  Andover  suffered  no  further  depredations  during 
that  year,  and  on  October  1  the  General  Court  ordered  “that 
Andiver  [sic]  be  allowed  and  abated  out  of  their  last  tenn  rates 
the  sums  of  fower  pounds  ten  shillings  towards  their  losses.” 

After  the  death  of  their  tribal  leaders,  the  baffled  hostile  In¬ 
dians  broke  up  into  small  roving  bands  which  emerged  briefly 
from  cover  and  then  retreated  expeditiously  into  the  wilderness, 
like  flames  leaping  out  from  an  always  smoldering  fire.  These 
forays  were  more  annoying  than  dangerous,  but  they  kept  the 
colonists  constantly  on  the  watch.  On  June  1,  1677,  the  ever- 
active  Dudley  Bradstreet  was  appointed  captain  for  “the  foot 
company  at  Andover”  and  insisted  on  keeping  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  armed  men  on  guard  whenever  any  farmers  were  work¬ 
ing  in  the  fields.  Later  in  that  month  several  of  the  Andover 
militia  were  drafted  for  a  punitive  expedition  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  Benjamin  Swett  to  the  Kennebec  River.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  colonials  were  ambushed  at  Scarborough,  south 
of  Portland;  and  in  the  ensuing  battle  Captain  Swett  was  killed 
and  also  four  residents  of  Andover — John  Parker,  John  Phelps, 
James  Parker,  and  Daniel  Blanchard,  a  servant  of  Christopher 
Osgood.  Of  these  men,  only  Phelps  and  Blanchard  were  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  south  end  of  the  town. 

During  the  next  decade,  the  Andover  townspeople,  although 
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unmolested  by  the  red  men,  never  felt  quite  safe.  Captain  Brad- 
street  and  Lieutenant  Osgood  were  alert  officers  who  took  vig¬ 
orous  measures  for  the  protection  of  the  settlement.  Bitter  expe¬ 
rience  had  taught  everybody  the  need  of  being  prepared,  and  the 
militia  drilled  regularly  on  the  training  fields.  Although  the  In¬ 
dians  had  been  taught  a  salutary  lesson  and  were  avowedly  eager 
for  a  permanent  peace,  what  resulted  was  little  better  than  an 
armed  truce.  The  colonists  seem  always  to  have  been  suspicious 
of  their  copper-colored  neighbors. 

The  respite  ended  in  1688  with  the  outbreak  of  what  Ameri¬ 
can  historians  have  called  King  William’s  War,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  Indians  lined  upon  the  French  side  against  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Once  again  Andoverians  had  to  accustom  themselves  to 
plowing  and  planting  under  the  shelter  of  the  garrison  guns, 
never  quite  sure  when  or  how  an  attack  would  be  made.  The  so- 
called  “Wilson  manuscript’’  published  in  the  Peters  genealogy 
tells  with  stark  conciseness  how  two  brothers,  John  Peters,  aged 
twenty-nine,  and  Andrew,  twenty-four,  met  their  doom  on  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1689: 

A  couple  of  Indians  had  been  looking  around  the  settlements  and 
had  taken  one  prisoner  and  were  cautiously  retiring  when  they  saw 
two  young  men,  John  and  Andrew  Peters,  approaching.  They  had 
been  at  work  in  the  fields  and  were  returning  to  the  garrison.  The 
Indians  immediately  hid  behind  a  log  fence  and  told  their  captive, 
John  Singletarry,  if  he  stirred  or  made  any  noise  they  would  instant¬ 
ly  kill  him.  They  suffered  the  brothers  to  pass  and  then  they  both 
fired.  One  of  the  young  men  fell  dead  from  his  horse  and  the  other 
was  mortally  wounded,  the  ball  passing  through  his  body  and 
through  the  neck  of  his  horse.  The  wounded  animal  dashed  off  at 
full  speed,  carrying  the  unfortunate  rider  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  spot  where  his  brother  fell. 

An  incident  like  this,  happening  with  the  unexpectedness  and 
swiftness  of  a  bolt  of  lightning,  must  have  caused  quivering  ex¬ 
citement  in  the  community.  But  all  that  is  left  is  this  vivid  bit 
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of  gossipy  recollection.  What  became  of  the  captive,  John  Single- 
tarry,  is  not  recorded,  nor  are  we  told  whether  any  reprisals  were 
undertaken.  Somewhere  within  the  township  the  unfortunate 
Peters  brothers  must  lie  buried,  but  where  not  even  time  will 
ever  reveal. 

From  month  to  month  other  depredations  occurred,  such  as 
the  burning  of  barns  and  outbuildings.  In  1690,  Thomas 
Chandler,  a  south  ender,  son  of  the  local  blacksmith  and  a  man 
of  influence,  was  commissioned  as  a  captain  of  militia  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  a  company  of  forty  troopers  and  thirty  foot 
soldiers,  whose  responsibility  it  was  to  defend  the  frontier  vil¬ 
lages,  including  Andover.  It  was  ordered  that,  during  the  emer¬ 
gency,  these  troops  should  keep  moving  along  the  borders  of 
these  communities  and  that  the  settlements  should  send  out 
“one  or  two  of  the  inhabitants  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
woods  for  daily  scouting.”  These  precautions  seem  to  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Indians  from  making  any  major  assault. 

Nevertheless  tragic  incidents  still  occurred.  The  next  An¬ 
dover  victim  was  my  own  direct  ancestor,  William  Peters,  young¬ 
er  brother  of  the  two  Peters  boys  who  had  been  killed  in  1689. 
In  1 694,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  married  Margaret 
Russ,  by  whom  he  had  one  child,  John,  born  in  Andover  on  Oc¬ 
tober  1,  1695.  The  house  in  which  he  lived  was  described  as  be¬ 
ing  located  about  half  a  mile  from  the  garrison  on  the  Billerica 
Road,  in  an  open  plain,  not  far  from  the  present  Ballardvale. 
On  August  1,  1 696,  while  he  was  working  at  the  garrison  belong¬ 
ing  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  on  the  old  Haverhill  Road,  Peters 
went  a  little  distance  from  the  fort  with  “old  John  Hoyt,”  of 
Amesbury,  to  fetch  his  horse.  When  he  did  not  return  promptly, 
a  search  was  undertaken,  and  both  men  were  found  killed  and 
scalped  under  very  distressing  circumstances.  It  was  reported  at 
the  time  that  they  were  not  shot,  but  “knocked  in  the  head.” 
There  is  no  more  calamitous  story  in  all  the  colonial  annals  than 
the  deaths  of  the  three  Peters  brothers. 

Although  the  signing  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  in  1696  should 
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have  halted  hostilities  in  America,  the  savages  paid  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  treaties  regarding  which  they  had  not  been  consulted. 
Their  next  appearance  at  Andover  was  in  connection  with  what 
might  be  called  “The  Strange  Case  of  Pascoe  Chubb.’’  This  man, 
with  a  name  which  Dickens  would  have  been  delighted  to  im¬ 
mortalize,  made  his  entrance  on  the  colonial  scene  in  unobtru¬ 
sive  fashion  but  ended  as  the  central  figure  in  a  grim  and  sinister 
episode.  Thomas  Chubb  arrived  from  England  in  1633,  bound 
to  Samuel  Maverick  for  his  passage  money.  We  have  the  record 
of  the  marriage,  May  29,  1689,  of  Pascoe  Chubb,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Avis  Chubb,  to  Hannah  Faulkner,  daughter  of  Edmond 
Faulkner,  one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Andover.  When  and 
how  “Pasco  Chub’’ — the  spellings  are  variable — first  came  to 
Andover  is  unknown;  but  he  was  listed  in  a  “Rate  made  for  the 
minister  in  the  year  1692  for  the  North  End  of  the  towne  of  An¬ 
dover.”  The  Chubb  family  had  evidently  come  up  in  the  world! 

Chubb  must  have  acquired  some  military  experience,  for  in 
February,  1696,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  newly  con¬ 
structed  Fort  William  Henry,  at  Pemaquid,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine.  With  fifteen  cannon,  a  well-stocked  powder  magazine, 
and  a  garrison  of  ninety-five  soldiers,  it  was  one  of  the  strongest 
fortifications  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  the  early  spring  the 
fort  was  visited  by  Egeremet,  chief  of  the  Machias  Indians, 
Abenquid,  a  Sagamore  of  the  Norridgewocks,  and  Toxus,  chief 
of  the  same  tribe,  together  with  several  other  Indian  leaders  who 
hoped  to  negotiate  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  While  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  being  carried  on  and  the  unsuspicious  red  men  were 
imbibing  the  white  man’s  “firewater,”  Chubb  and  some  of  his 
companions  fell  upon  them  and  murdered  in  cold  blood  Egere¬ 
met  and  Abenquid,  with  two  of  their  attendants.  Toxus  and  a 
few  others  escaped,  but  several  natives  were  detained  as  hos¬ 
tages.  One  such  captive  was  later  found  in  irons  in  a  dungeon  in 
the  fort.  Chubb’s  conduct  was  described  by  Hutchinson  as  “a 
horrible  piece  of  villainy,”  and  even  the  most  ruthless  Puritans 
were  shocked  by  the  massacre. 
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On  Tulv  is.  Iberville,  commanding  three  ships  of  tear  and 
supported  bv  nearlv  three  hundred  Abenaki  Indians  led  bv  the 
Baron  St.  Gas  tin.  appeared  or  Penaquid  and  summoned  Chubb 
to  surrender.  The  latter,  in  an  outburst  of  pompous  declama¬ 
tion.  replied  that  "if  the  sea  '  .'ere  covered  with  French  vessels, 
and  the  land  with  Indians,  vet  he  would  not  give  up  the  fom” 
On  the  following  morning  Iberville  landed  with  r  o  mortars 
and  two  other  heavv  guns.  Then  Castin  conveved  a  message  to 
Chubb  and  his  garrison  notifying  them  that  if  thev  dc laved  sur¬ 
rendering  until  an  assault  teas  made,  thev  could  expect  no  quar¬ 
ter  from  the  bloodthirsty  sat  ages,  eager  to  a  ventre  their  slain 
leaders.  Chubb,  vho  had  been  so  valiant  in  words,  note  hastilv 
hoisted  the  white  dag  and  teas  allowed  to  march  out  with  his 
men  unharmed. 

The  legend  is  that  St.  Castin's  Indian  allies  '-.-ere  so  incensed 
bv  this  arrangement  that  the  orlv  wav  of  saving  the  garrison 
from  a  wholesale  slaughter  was  bv  removing  the  red  men  to  a 
nearbv  island  under  a  constant  guard  of  French  troops  until 
plans  could  be  carried  out  for  transporting  Chubb  and  his  men 

back  to  Boston.  The  surrender  of  Pemaquid  has  been  described 

_ 

as  "a  crowning  triumph  for  the  French.'  Once  back  in  N etc  Eng¬ 
land.  Chubb  teas  promptlv  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  univer¬ 
sally  condemned  tor  his  cowardice.  On  Nov  ember  1 S.  1696.  he 
petitioned  the  General  Court  either  to  be  brought  to  trial  or  to 
be  released  on  bail.  Evidently  friends  intervened  in  his  behalf, 
and  he  and  his  wife  settled  in  Andover,  near  her  family,  the 
Faulkners.  They  must  have  been  somewhat  disturbing  members 
of  a  community  just  recovering  from  the  witchcraft  delusion. 

The  storv  has  the  neat  and  inevitable  conclusion  of  a  Greek 
tragedv.  in  which.  Character  is  Destinv.  On  March  4.  169S.  a 
large  band  of  Indians,  led  by  Assacumbuit,  one  of  their  most 
energetic  and  daring  chieftains,  made  a  careful h  planned  attack 
on  Andover.  Because  the  winter  had  been  one  of  the  most  se¬ 
vere  within  the  memory  of  living  inhabitants,  the  invasion  teas 
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apparently  unexpected.  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in  his  Diary  gives 
a  short  contemporaneous  account  of  what  happened: 

At  break  of  day  Andover  is  surprised.  Lt.  Col.  Bradstreet’s  house 
rifled,  his  kinsman  slain,  Captain  Chubb  and  his  wife  slain  and  three 
more.  Some  houses  and  bams  burnt  and  in  one  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  com  and  twenty  head  of  Cattel.  Pulpit  cushions  taken  away, 
fired  but  not  quenched. 

Despite  Governor  Hutchinson's  contrary  view,  it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  these  Indians  were  seeking  revenge  on  the  officer  who 
had  so  treacherously  betrayed  their  leaders.  This  opinion  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  fact  that  although  the  savages  went  through  Brad- 
street’s  house  and  carried  off  some  members  of  his  family,  they 
quickly  released  them,  on  finding  out  who  they  were,  and  sent 
them  back  unharmed.  Slightly  different  versions  of  the  affair  are 
given  by  Cotton  Mather,  Judge  Sewall,  and  the  Reverend  John 
Pike,  but  the  most  significant  item,  the  killing  of  Chubb  and  his 
wife,  is  reported  bv  all  three. 

Attempts  to  whitewash  Chubb  on  the  ground  that,  in  surren¬ 
dering  the  Pemaquid  fort,  he  was  ensuring  the  safety  of  the 
women  and  children  within  its  walls,  cannot  obscure  his  earlier 
treacherv  to  the  Indian  leaders  who  had  come  to  him  in  good 
faith.  He  has  gone  dotsm  in  historv  as  an  unmitigated  rascal  who 
met  his  just  deserts.  For  his  sins  he  paid  what  can  only  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  fitting  penalty.  But  it  was  rather  hard  on  Mrs.  Chubb! 

In  this  same  Indian  attack  the  totm  suffered  a  disaster  which, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  historian,  is  more  lamentable  than  the 
death  of  the  knave  whom  Cotton  Mather  called  contemptuouslv 
“Pemaquid  Chubb.”  Many  of  the  town  records  were  burned 
or  destroved  bv  the  marauders,  and  it  is  likelv  that  much  val- 

J  J  *  J 

uable  material  on  the  early  days  of  the  to^\~n  then  and  there 
disappeared. 

The  attack  of  1 698  was  the  last,  as  well  as  the  most  severe,  in 
.Andover  history.  The  danger  was  far  from  being  over,  and  the 
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residents  did  not  dare  for  many  years  to  abandon  completely 
their  guard.  The  local  militia  were  furnished  with  snowshoes 
during  the  winter  season.  Two  blockhouses  were  erected  on  the 
Merrimack  River.  Stores  of  ammunition  were  always  kept  in 
readiness.  But  never  again  was  a  citizen  slain  by  an  Indian  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  town. 

It  is  easy,  years  afterward,  to  sit  at  a  typewriter  and  record 
the  facts  as  they  are  known.  It  is  less  easy  to  reproduce  the  mood 
of  the  Andover  community,  the  whispered  fears,  the  vague  gos¬ 
sip  around  the  fireside,  the  rumors  of  disaster  along  the  frontier, 
the  alarm  whenever  a  child  was  for  a  moment  missing,  the  terror 
when  a  redskin  appeared  on  a  peaceful  trading  mission.  These 
were  all  part  of  the  picture.  To  the  Andoverian  during  haying 
season  trouble  was  in  the  air.  Doubtless  the  built-up  apprehen¬ 
sions  of  several  haunted  years  were  partly  responsible  for  the 
witchcraft  hysteria  of  the  i6go’s. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 


The  Great  Andover  Witch  Hunt 


During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1692,  at  a  moment  when 
Andover  people  were  still  much  concerned  over  possible 
attacks  by  hostile  savages,  they  were  harassed  from  another  quar¬ 
ter  by  enemies  both  more  insidious  and  more  dangerous.  In  the 
words  of  Marion  L.  Starkey,  the  Devil  took  over  Andover,  and 
the  village  was  paralyzed  with  terror.  The  story  of  how  a  neu¬ 
rotic,  irresponsible  group  of  children  corrupted  a  supposedly 
mature  and  religious  society  is  the  saddest  chapter  in  the  annals 
of  the  town.  For  a  few  weeks  the  community  was  permeated,  even 
dominated,  by  suspicion.  At  the  crisis  of  the  delusion,  the  worst 
and  the  best,  the  old  and  the  young,  might  at  any  hour  be 
charged  with  witchcraft  and  convicted  on  the  most  preposterous 
evidence.  Nobody  could  tell  who  would  be  the  next  victim.  If 
we  believe  the  sworn  testimony,  warlocks  and  witches  rode  the 
air  on  broomsticks;  strange  apparitions  desecrated  marshes  and 
meadows;  unholy  rites  of  baptism  and  dedication  were  cele¬ 
brated;  innocent  men  and  women  were  marked  and  plagued 
with  degrading  symbols.  Indeed  all  hell  broke  loose,  and  hate, 
with  its  twin  emotion,  fear,  seized  and  held  possession  of  even 
the  most  pious  churchgoers.  It  was  as  if  something  morbid  and 
repressed  had  been  suddenly  released  to  run  its  devastating 
course. 

Even  now,  considerably  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half 
later,  the  subject  is  very  much  alive.  An  article  in  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Quarterly  for  December,  1955,  by  David  Levin,  opens,  “In 
the  last  six  years  American  publishers  have  issued  one  history, 
an  anthology  of  trial  documents,  two  novels,  and  two  plays  about 
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the  Salem  witchcraft  trials.”  Tourists  nowadays  visit  Salem  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  shown  where  witches  were  “burned” — and  go  away 
rather  disappointed. 

Not  even  Miss  Starkey,  who  in  The  Devil  in  Massachusetts 
(1949)  has  examined  the  evidence  with  the  perceptive  honesty 
of  a  scholar,  has  been  able  to  explain  what  made  intelligent 
adults  believe  such  absurdities.  Modern  psychiatry  is  aware  that 
undisciplined  girls,  under  encouragement,  often  resort  to  exhi¬ 
bitionism;  but  it  is  less  easy  to  comprehend  how  “grownups” 
could  be  deceived  by  such  antics.  Behind  the  charges  brought 
against  such  respectable  citizens  as  Dudley  Bradstreet  or  John 
Alden  may  have  been  some  hidden  envy  or  hatred;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  Reverend  Francis  Dane,  although  a  sainted  fig¬ 
ure  to  many,  had  enemies  who  were  plotting  his  ruin.  Further¬ 
more,  the  agitation  must  be  viewed  against  the  background  of  a 
community  highly  sensitive  because  of  the  constant  threat  of  In¬ 
dian  forays.  But  much  of  the  panic  was  a  form  of  mob  spirit  defy¬ 
ing  analysis.  The  conception  of  the  Devil  as  an  active  power  for 
evil;  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible  with  its  clear  injunc¬ 
tion,  “Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live”;  the  gossipy  folklore 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  the  prevalence  of  superstition  among 
the  ignorant;  what  Cotton  Mather  called  “The  Wonders  of  the 
Invisible  World” — all  these  contributed  to  the  panic. 

Starting  slowly  with  what  seemed  trivial  and  innocuous  inci¬ 
dents,  the  sociological  drama  moved  steadily  towards  its  cli¬ 
maxes  and  catastrophes.  It  had  its  meanness  and  grandeur,  its 
sufferings  and  its  humor,  its  cowardice  and  its  stoicism.  Although 
it  exposed  some  of  the  vilest  elements  in  human  nature,  it  also 
revealed  amazing  qualities  of  dignity  and  courage.  It  should 
have  had  lessons  for  posterity,  lessons  which  were  not  fully 
learned.  The  heresy  trials  of  the  1880’s  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  were  suspiciously  like  belated  witch  hunts.  And  even 
in  the  1950’s  reputable  men  were  being  condemned  on  hearsay 
testimony,  on  unfounded  but  reiterated  accusations.  Perhaps  we 
should  not  expect  too  much  from  our  ancestors  in  1695. 
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Fortunately  we  have  detailed  contemporary  accounts  which 
enable  the  historian  to  recreate  the  scene  and  help  the  psychia¬ 
trist  to  analyze  the  abnormal.  Although  we  have  no  portraits  of 
Martha  Carrier  and  Abigail  Faulkner  and  Samuel  Wardwell, 
we  do  know  how  they  behaved.  Many  of  the  dramatic  incidents 
were  reported  by  competent  witnesses,  some  gullible  and  some 
skeptical;  and  the  Works  Progress  Administration  in  1938  com¬ 
pleted  a  compilation  in  typescript  of  the  various  court  proceed¬ 
ings  bearing  on  the  subject  and  scattered  about  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  classic  investigation  of  the  subject  was  made  by 
Charles  W.  Upham,  in  his  two-volume  Salem  Witchcraft ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1867  but  still  authoritative.  Miss  Starkey’s  book,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  is  the  latest  and  best  of  recent  studies  of  the 
affair.  I  shall  discuss  it  only  as  it  concerns  Andover,  although  in¬ 
troductory  explanation  will  be  required  to  set  the  stage. 

The  witchcraft  delusion  is  still  associated  with  Salem,  a  city 
which  had  little  to  do  with  the  course  of  events  except  to  provide 
the  town  hall  where  some  of  the  trials  took  place  and  the  gallows 
where  a  few  of  the  victims  were  executed.  What  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Salem  Witchcraft  originated  in  a  small  community 
which  had  been  set  apart  in  1672  as  Salem  Village  Parish  but  be¬ 
came  Danvers  in  1752.  Moreover,  the  average  reader  of  history 
does  not  realize  to  what  extent  Andover  was  implicated  and  what 
damage  was  caused  to  its  citizens.  Indeed  in  some  respects  the 
consequences  of  the  hysteria  at  Andover  were  even  more  in¬ 
credible  than  they  were  at  Salem  Village. 

Belief  in  demonology  was  part  of  the  Puritan  creed.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  William  F.  Poole,  twelve  persons  were  executed  for  witch¬ 
craft  in  New  England  before  1692.  George  L.  Burr,  in  the  in¬ 
troduction  to  his  Narratives  of  the  Witchcraft  Cases ,  reminds  us, 
“These  narratives  of  witchcraft  are  no  fairy  tales.  Weird  though 
they  seem  to  us,  they  were  to  thousands  of  men  and  women  in 
seventeenth-century  America  the  intensest  of  realities.”  Witch 
panics  had  previously  occurred  in  England,  where  the  latest  exe¬ 
cution  for  witchcraft  had  taken  place  only  ten  years  before.  In- 
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crease  Mather,  in  his  Essay  for  the  Recording  of  Illustrious  Provi¬ 
dences  (1684),  describes  various  persons  who  had  been  “vext  by 
evil  spirits”  and  relates  with  some  gusto  the  notorious  case  of  the 
“Maid  of  Groton”  (Elizabeth  Knapp),  who  in  1671  “was  taken 
after  a  very  strange  manner,  sometimes  weeping,  sometimes 
laughing,  sometimes  roaring  hideously,  with  violent  motions 
and  agitations  of  her  body.”  All  this,  however,  was  negligible 
when  compared  with  what  was  to  come. 

The  trouble  started  in  February,  1692,  a  gloomy  time  in  the 
New  England  calendar,  when  a  group  of  what  we  should  now  call 
“teenagers”  in  Salem  Village,  headed  by  an  eleven-year-old 
“show-off,”  Abigail  Williams,  and  abetted  to  some  extent  by  an 
ignorant  Negro  servant,  Tituba,  displayed  symptoms  of  epilepsy 
and  declared  themselves  “bewitched.”  No  Girl  Scouts  then  ex¬ 
isted  to  give  them  a  healthful  physical  outlet  for  their  emotional 
disturbances.  At  this  point  a  good  sound  parental  thrashing 
might  have  been  efficacious  and  perhaps  would  have  prevented 
many  later  legal  murders.  Instead,  the  local  physician,  Dr. 
Griggs,  unable  to  make  a  satisfactory  medical  diagnosis,  declared 
that  the  evil  hand  was  upon  them;  and  the  local  clergyman,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Parris,  whose  nine-year-old  daughter  was  one 
of  the  girls  involved,  took  seriously  their  wild  convulsions  and 
wailings  and  declared  a  day  of  public  fasting  and  prayer.  Thus 
the  two  leaders  who  should  have  used  their  calming  influence  to 
check  these  absurdities  actually  added  fuel  to  the  flames;  and,  as 
one  writer  has  said,  “Ignorance  placed  the  seal  of  doom  upon  the 
village.” 

Pressed  as  to  the  cause  of  their  antics,  the  girls  accused  certain 
women  of  the  neighborhood  as  being  responsible.  Of  course 
there  were  skeptics,  but  the  contagion  spread  so  fast  that  they 
were  afraid  to  lift  their  voices.  Formal  charges  were  preferred, 
investigations  were  conducted,  and  three  persons  were  consigned 
to  Ipswich  prison,  entirely  on  evidence  supplied  by  these  mis¬ 
guided  girls. 

As  spring  moved  along  and  the  dazzling  success  of  their  meth- 
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ods  was  apparent,  the  girls  grew  more  and  more  daring  and  spe¬ 
cific  in  their  denunciations.  Ann  Putnam,  twelve-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  eminently  respectable  Sergeant  Thomas  Putnam,  was 
perhaps  the  most  audacious  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  most  dan¬ 
gerous.  Some  persons  of  spotless  reputation,  like  the  septagenari- 
an,  Rebecca  Nurse,  were  haled  before  the  magistrates,  and  the 
jail  was  soon  crowded  with  victims  awaiting  trial.  Many  of  them, 
weary  and  bewildered,  made  “confessions,”  which  they  later  re¬ 
pudiated  but  which  were  naturally  confusing.  The  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  each  new  “witch”  stimulated  the  girls  in  their  sadistic 
pastime. 

As  the  tension  rose,  malignant  influences,  now  difficult  to 
trace,  began  to  operate.  In  the  excitement  half-forgotten  quar¬ 
rels  were  remembered  and  petty  spites  revived.  Older  people 
with  grudges  undoubtedly  put  ideas  into  the  susceptible  child¬ 
ish  heads.  The  inquisitors  employed  “brainwashing”  techniques, 
using  the  power  of  reiterated  suggestion  to  evoke  confessions. 
Even  worse,  the  magistrates  accepted  as  a  premise  the  assumption 
that  the  Devil  cannot  take  on  the  shape  of  an  innocent  person; 
and  on  this  basis  the  accuser’s  hallucination  was  taken  as  ipso 
facto  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  This  shocking  doctrine  of 
“spectral  evidence”  was  early  questioned  by  such  theologians  as 
Cotton  Mather  and  later  abandoned,  but  not  until  it  had  been 
the  deciding  factor  in  the  conviction  of  more  than  one  suspect. 

What  was  happening  at  Salem  Village  was  cause  for  scandal 
throughout  the  colony,  and  the  news  spread  rapidly.  Other  town¬ 
ships,  however,  avoided  the  infection — all  except  Andover!  The 
first  sensational  figure  in  the  Andover  picture  was  a  woman 
named  Martha  Allen,  daughter  of  Andrew  Allen,  one  of  the 
town’s  earliest  freeholders.  She  had  married  Thomas  Carrier 
and  moved  to  Billerica.  About  1690,  however,  the  Carriers  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  Andover  with  their  children  and  made  their 
home  with  Martha’s  mother,  the  “Widdow”  Allen,  in  the  south 
end  of  the  township.  Martha  could  not  have  been  very  old,  for 
she  had  a  child,  Hannah,  born  in  1689. 
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For  some  reason  Martha  was  not  popular.  Possibly  the  An¬ 
dover  proprietors  simply  did  not  wish  to  have  any  more  settlers 
occupying  or  claiming  the  lands  under  their  control.  More  prob¬ 
ably  the  woman  was  a  sharp-tongued,  contentious  female  who 
quarreled  with  her  neighbors,  like  others  of  her  sex  in  the  pages 
of  Edith  Wharton  and  Robert  Frost.  At  any  rate,  she  was  for¬ 
mally  “warned  out”  of  the  village,  in  accordance  with  the  New 
England  practice;  and  when  it  was  noised  about  that  the  “Wid- 
dow”  Allen  had  taken  into  her  household  members  of  her  fami¬ 
ly  suffering  from  “that  contagious  disease,  the  small  pox,”  the 
local  constable  was  ordered  to  instruct  the  ill  persons  that  they 
must  not  go  near  any  house  or  public  meeting  until  they  were 
recovered. 

Martha’s  new  south  end  neighbors  complained  that  she  had 
threatened  several  of  them  with  disaster;  and  on  May  28,  1692, 
while  the  agitation  in  Salem  Village  was  raging,  she  was  arrested 
in  Andover  on  complaint  of  Joseph  Houlton  and  John  Walcott, 
of  Salem,  and  escorted  by  John  Ballard,  the  constable,  to  Salem 
Village  for  examination.  What  part  Houlton  and  Walcott  played 
in  bringing  about  the  arrest  is  obscure,  for  neither  one  appeared 
later  in  the  records  of  the  trial.  Three  days  later  Martha  was 
brought  into  the  church  and  confronted  with  five  girls,  who 
promptly  “fell  into  the  most  intolerable  cries  and  agonies”  as 
soon  as  she  looked  at  them. 

Mrs.  Carrier’s  bearing  was  defiant,  and  she  never  ceased  to 
assert  her  innocence.  Indeed  at  one  point  she  turned  desperately 
upon  the  magistrates,  exclaiming,  “It  is  false;  and  it  is  a  shame 
for  you  to  mind  what  these  say  that  are  out  of  their  wits.”  But 
the  girls  continued  to  writhe  on  the  floor  and  roll  their  eyes  and 
utter  outlandish  sounds,  and  their  antics  were  so  convincing  that 
Martha  Carrier  was  led  off  to  jail  again,  handcuffed  and  fettered, 
to  await  further  trial.  With  her  were  placed  her  sons  and  little 
daughter,  who  had  presumably  been  contaminated.  She  was  no 
“arrant  hag,”  as  the  Reverend  Cotton  Mather  described  her, 
but  a  relatively  young  woman.  Again  and  again,  as  the  weeks 
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went  by,  she  was  to  receive  the  dubious  honor  of  being  men¬ 
tioned  as  “Queen  of  Hell.” 

While  Martha  Carrier  lay  in  prison,  events  in  Salem  Village 
were  reaching  a  crisis.  On  June  10,  Bridget  Bishop,  a  somewhat 
flamboyant  local  “character”  who  kept  an  inn  for  the  entertain¬ 
ment  of  lighthearted  roisterers,  was  convicted.  Cotton  Mather 
remarked  naively  at  the  time,  “There  was  little  occasion  to  prove 
the  witchcraft,  this  being  evident.”  Bridget  had  been  prosecuted 
under  Section  2  of  the  Laws  and  Liberties  passed  in  1 648,  read¬ 
ing  as  follows:  “If  any  man  or  woman  be  a  witch,  that  is,  hath 
consulted  with  a  familiar  spirit,  they  shall  be  put  to  death.”  The 
General  Court  sustained  the  sentence  and  on  June  10,  two  days 
after  her  conviction,  Bridget  was  hanged  from  the  branches  of  a 
spreading  oak  on  Gallows  Hill  in  Salem. 

Bridget  Bishop  was  the  first  Salem  Village  “witch”  to  pay  for 
her  crime  with  her  life.  On  July  19,  however,  followed  a  group 
hanging  of  five  other  women  who  had  been  pronounced  guilty. 
Among  these  was  Rebecca  Nurse,  a  truly  noble  personality  whose 
tragic  fate  is  now  commemorated  by  a  granite  shaft  erected  in 
1 885  in  the  village  in  which  she  was  condemned.  On  it  are  carved 
Whittier’s  lines: 

Oh!  Christian  martyr!  who  for  truth  could  die, 

When  all  about  them  owned  the  hideous  lie, 

The  world  redeemed  by  Superstition’s  sway 
Is  breathing  freer  for  thy  sake  today. 

In  early  August,  Martha  Carrier  was  at  last  brought  up  for 
trial,  under  conditions  which  made  her  acquittal  impossible.  Her 
two  sons  had  been  tied  “neck  and  heel  till  the  blood  was  ready  to 
come  of  their  noses,”  and  only  under  this  torture  were  willing  to 
testify  against  their  mother.  Her  seven-year-old  daughter  was 
asked,  “What  made  you  a  witch?”  Unaware  of  the  inferences  to 
be  drawn  from  her  reply,  she  answered,  “My  mother.  She  made 
me  set  my  hand  to  a  book.”  Under  further  interrogation  the 
child  confessed  that  she  had  seen  a  cat,  who  said  that  it  would 
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tear  her  to  pieces  if  she  did  not  sign  the  book.  “How  did  you 
know  that  the  cat  was  your  mother?’’  was  asked,  and  back  came 
the  words,  “Because  the  cat  told  me  so!” 

Throughout  these  humiliations  Martha  Carrier  still  stoutly 
maintained  her  innocence,  even  with  the  accumulated  evidence 
against  her.  The  scene  as  she  faced  her  accusers  would  make  a 
fine  theme  for  a  painting  by  Grant  Wood — the  ostentatiously 
incorruptible  magistrates,  the  highly  emotional  girls,  the  trem¬ 
bling  children,  the  spectators  who  had  come  to  watch  and  listen 
and  wonder,  and  in  the  center  the  victim,  like  a  modern  Joan  of 
Arc,  puzzled  yet  undaunted.  She  was  condemned,  almost  as  a 
a  matter  of  course,  and  hanged,  August  16,  1692,  along  with 
four  men,  one  of  whom  was  a  former  minister  of  Salem  Village, 
the  Reverend  George  Burroughs.  Of  all  these  martyrs,  Martha 
Carrier  stands  out  as  the  most  heroic.  She  was  the  only  one  who 
never  under  any  circumstances  broke  down  and  made  a  confes¬ 
sion.  Even  on  the  scaffold  she  remained  calm  and  unafraid. 

While  Martha  Carrier  was  lying  in  her  cell,  an  Andover  resi¬ 
dent  named  Joseph  Ballard,  son  of  William  Ballard,  one  of  the 
original  proprietors,  was  much  troubled  by  his  wife’s  mysteri¬ 
ous  and  persistent  illness,  and  knowing  of  the  charges  against 
“Goody”  Carrier,  resolved  to  find  out  whether  witchcraft  had 
anything  to  do  with  her  ailment.  He  appealed,  therefore,  to  Sa¬ 
lem  Village;  and  soon  there  rode  out  on  horseback  to  Andover 
not  only  Ann  Putnam,  now  notorious  as  a  discoverer  and  expos¬ 
er  of  witches,  but  also  her  sixteen-year-old  accomplice,  Mary 
Walcott,  daughter  of  a  church  deacon.  These  brisk  young  ladies, 
as  might  have  been  predicted,  brought  with  them  little  but 
trouble.  It  now  seems  probable  that  some  malicious  person  must 
have  given  these  girls  some  advance  information  regarding  the 
Andover  community. 

The  two  were  received  with  respect,  as  if  they  had  been  emi¬ 
nent  specialists  or  missionaries  of  the  church,  and  were  escorted 
not  only  into  the  Ballard  home  in  the  south  end  but  also  into 
a  score  of  other  sickrooms.  In  each  of  these  they  went  through 
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their  repertoire  of  frenzied  acts,  barking  like  dogs,  mewing  like 
cats,  and  wriggling  in  fantastic  contortions.  When  they  were 
brought  into  an  afflicted  house,  various  blindfolded  people, 
some  of  them  already  labeled  as  suspects,  were  led  up  one  by 
one  to  touch  them.  If  Ann  or  Mary  then  drew  a  sobbing  breath 
and  relaxed  her  convulsions,  it  was  then  assumed  that  a  witch 
had  been  made  to  call  off  her  devils  and  that  the  one  who  had 
done  the  touching  was  therefore  guilty.  As  thus  described,  the 
procedure  seems  preposterous,  but  most  of  those  present  regard¬ 
ed  it  as  an  infallible  test.  Some  local  residents  must,  of  course, 
have  taken  the  leadership  in  authorizing  such  a  program,  but 
it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain  who  assumed  the  responsibility. 
Whoever  it  was,  he  or  she  is  not  named  in  the  records. 

The  consequences  of  this  visitation  were  extraordinary.  The 
previous  residents  under  suspicion  in  both  Salem  Village  and 
Andover  had  been  definitely  “queer”  or  “half-witted,”  or  anti¬ 
social,  like  Martha  Carrier.  Every  New  England  village  has  a 
few  forlorn  souls  on  the  fringe  of  society  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  not  popular.  Now,  however,  the  two  girls  from  an¬ 
other  township  were  accusing  not  only  outcasts  and  disrepu¬ 
tables  but  also  some  of  the  most  respected  citizens.  Before  this 
“epidemic  of  audacity”  was  over  at  least  forty  members  of  the 
community  were  under  arrest — one  out  of  every  twelve  or  fif¬ 
teen,  almost  a  decimation. 

As  the  full  scope  of  the  charges  was  disclosed,  Justice  Dudley 
Bradstreet  refused  to  sign  any  more  warrants,  on  the  ground  that 
the  evidence  was  insufficient.  Bradstreet  was  the  town’s  foremost 
citizen,  and  at  the  moment  was  its  representative  in  the  General 
Court.  But  when  he  attempted  to  curb  the  hysteria,  the  extrem¬ 
ists  took  over,  and  he  was  himself  denounced.  Alone,  he  could 
doubtless  have  endured  the  ignominy,  but  when  his  wife  was 
also  named  as  a  suspect,  he  and  she  packed  up  and  left  until  the 
excitement  died  down.  For  a  few  weeks  the  worst  elements  in  the 
Andover  township  gained  control.  Conditions  were  much  like 
those  under  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French  Revolution.  No- 
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body,  even  with  the  most  spotless  reputation  or  the  surest  social 
standing,  could  feel  himself  or  herself  safe.  During  those  fateful 
weeks  the  town  went  wild,  and  the  most  absurd  tales  passed  un¬ 
challenged  from  one  home  to  another. 

One  remarkable  case  was  that  of  Mary  (Clemance)  Osgood, 
wife  of  Captain  John  Osgood  (1654-1725),  whose  name  has  ap¬ 
peared  frequently  in  these  pages.  His  grandfather  was  the  town’s 
first  representative  in  the  General  Court  in  1651 .  That  pioneer’s 
son,  the  second  of  twelve  children,  lived  in  the  home  left  to  him 
by  his  father,  the  house  in  which  Andover’s  first  recorded  town 
meeting  had  been  held.  Captain  John  had  been  for  many  years 
a  selectman  and  an  officer  in  the  militia.  He  had  been  moder¬ 
ator  of  the  town  meeting  in  1689  and  representative  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  from  Andover  when  the  royal  governor  was  making 
his  autocratic  demands.  In  short,  he  was  a  local  leader  of  the 
highest  respectability  and  prominence.  Yet  although  his  wife 
was  also  a  woman  of  irreproachable  character,  she  was  hounded 
by  her  brother  until  she  admitted  that  she  had  prayed  to  the 
Devil  instead  of  God,  had  seen  the  Devil  in  the  form  of  a  cat,  and 
had  for  eleven  years  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  Satan.  Her 
husband  even  testified  that  he  believed  her  absurd  confession. 
Later,  after  she  had  recanted,  she  told  the  Reverend  Increase 
Mather  “that  they  continued  so  long  and  so  violently  to  urge 
and  press  her  to  confess  that  she  thought  verily  her  life  would 
have  gone  from  her.”  Here  was  a  woman  presumably  of  better 
than  average  intelligence  who  gave  way  under  the  strain  and 
thus  seemed  to  justify  her  prosecution. 

In  1692  the  Reverend  Francis  Dane  was  seventy-six  years  old 
and  had  been  minister  of  the  parish  for  forty-three  years.  As  far 
back  as  1658,  when  a  certain  John  Godfrey,  of  Andover,  had 
been  accused  of  witchcraft  by  Jon  Tyler,  of  Boxford,  Dane  had 
expressed  grave  doubts  regarding  the  validity  of  diabolical  in¬ 
fluence.  In  1692,  he  was  not  at  all  impressed  by  the  young  fa¬ 
natics  of  Salem  Village,  and  his  cool  judgment  remained  unim¬ 
paired  as  the  frenzy  mounted.  He  was  seriously  disturbed  when 
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some  of  his  parishioners  and  neighbors,  like  Mary  Osgood,  con¬ 
fessed  under  stress  to  crimes  which  they  could  not  possibly  have 
committed.  Mr.  Dane,  in  his  long  pastoral  career,  had  seen  much 
human  nature.  It  is  small  wonder  that  he  listened  incredulously 
when  William  Barker  admitted  that  he  had  signed  the  Devil’s 
book  in  exchange  for  an  agreement  that  Satan  would  pay  all  his 
debts  and  give  him  a  comfortable  existence  to  the  end  of  his 
days.  He  was  astounded  when  members  of  his  congregation  told 
weird  stories  of  taking  midnight  journeys  through  the  air  and 
being  baptized  by  the  Devil  in  Five  Mile  Pond.  Doubtless  he 
made  no  secret  of  his  skepticism,  and  before  long  the  anonymous 
instigators  of  the  campaign  made  attacks  on  the  family  of  the 
minister  and  even  on  the  aged  Mr.  Dane  himself. 

Dane’s  youngest  daughter,  Abigail,  had  married  “ffrancis 
ffaulkner,”  son  of  Edmond  Faulkner,  one  of  the  few  original 
proprietors  dignified  in  the  records  with  the  title  of  “mr.”  The 
Faulkner  family,  like  the  Bradstreets  and  the  Osgoods,  was 
among  Andover’s  best.  Nevertheless  the  Salem  Village  girls 
marked  Abigail  Faulkner  out  as  a  suspect,  and  a  warrant  was 
sworn  out  against  her.  Nothing  that  her  father  or  her  husband 
were  able  to  do  could  prevent  her  being  brought  up  for  exami¬ 
nation.  In  court,  her  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Abigail,  aged  ten 
and  eight  respectively,  were  induced  to  confess  that  they  were 
witches  and  that  their  mother  had  taught  them  their  iniquity. 
Her  inquisitors  at  one  stage  urged  her  to  confess  “for  ye  credit 
of  her  Towne,”  but  Mrs.  Faulkner  valiantly  replied,  “God  will 
not  require  me  to  confess  that  of  which  I  am  not  guilty!”  She 
did  acknowledge  that,  when  the  accusing  girls  from  Salem  Vil¬ 
lage  irritated  her,  she  had  struck  her  hands  together;  but  she 
added,  rather  plaintively,  that  it  was  “the  Devil,  not  I,  that  af¬ 
flicted  them.”  Although  in  moments  of  weariness  and  weakness 
she  lost  her  self-assurance,  she  refused  to  save  her  life  by  admit¬ 
ting  her  guilt,  and  her  father  supported  her  in  this  resolution. 

Searching  through  the  State  Archives,  the  indefatigable  Miss 
Bailey  came  across  the  verdict  of  the  court  inscribed  in  huge 
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letters  on  the  record,  as  if  somebody  had  taken  a  malignant  joy 
in  placing  it  there: 

The  Jury  Find  Abigail  Faulkner 
Wife  of  Francis  Faulkner  of  Andover 
Guilty  of  ye  Felony  of  Witchcraft 
Comited  on  ye  body  of  Martha 
Sprague  also  on  ye  body  of  Sarah  Phelps 
Sentence  of  Death  Passed  on  Abigail  Faulkner 

Copia  Vera 

Of  all  the  entries  relating  to  Andover  in  the  official  files  this 
is  the  most  tragic.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  either  Martha 
Sprague  or  Sarah  Phelps.  But  Abigail’s  case  was  unquestionably 
one  of  clear  persecution  by  enemies  now  unknown.  After  being 
detained  in  a  cell  for  thirteen  weeks  she  was  at  last  released  only 
because  of  her  pregnancy.  What  happened  to  her  husband  dur¬ 
ing  this  long  interval  of  suspense  must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 
Miraculously  she  survived  all  these  trials  and  tribulations  and 
in  1700  presented  a  memorial  to  the  General  Court  praying  for 
the  obliteration  of  the  verdict  against  her,  which,  she  declared, 
was  likely  to  remain  “a  perpetual  brand  of  infamy  upon  my 
family.”  Not  until  October  11,  1711,  was  a  reversal  of  attainder 
finally  obtained.  She  lived  on  until  1729,  thirty-seven  years  after 
her  devastating  ordeal. 

Another  of  Mr.  Dane’s  children,  Elizabeth,  had  married  Ste¬ 
phen  Johnson,  belonging  to  a  family  the  members  of  which  had 
been  constables,  selectmen,  and  other  town  officials  in  Andover. 
She  was  imprisoned  for  five  months  but  ultimately  acquitted. 
Her  daughter,  also  Elizabeth  Johnson,  had  a  much  more  fright¬ 
ening  experience.  Brought  up  before  the  magistrates,  she  was 
so  terrified  that  she  pleaded  guilty  to  every  suggested  charge, 
even  confessing  that  “Goody”  Carrier,  the  Queen  of  the  Witches, 
had  persuaded  her  to  be  baptized  in  a  well  by  the  Devil.  The 
poor  girl  admitted  that  she  had  afflicted  many  persons  with 
“poppets”  and  had  pricked  Ann  Putnam  with  a  “speare  of  iron.” 
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She  even  displayed  red  spots  on  her  body  where  she  had  been 
sucked  by  the  evil  spirit.  It  seems  clear  that  she  was  in  a  mood  in 
which  she  was  directly  responsive  to  the  power  of  suggestion. 

In  spite  of  all  that  her  grandfather  could  do,  Elizabeth  was 
condemned;  but  she  was  eventually  reprieved  because  it  was 
proved  that,  in  Mr.  Dane’s  words,  she  was  “but  simplish  at  ye 
best.’’  Her  brother,  Stephen,  only  thirteen,  was  also  indicted  be¬ 
cause  he  did  “wickedly,  malitiously  &  feloniously  with  the  Devil 
a  covenant  make,  whereby  he  gave  himself  soule  Sc  body  to  the 
Devil  and  signed  the  Devil’s  Booke  with  his  blood  and  by  the 
Devil  was  baptized  and  renounced  his  Christian  baptism.”  He 
and  his  sister,  Abigail,  were  shut  up  in  prison  with  their  mother. 
One  of  the  extraordinary  phenomena  of  the  delusion  was  the 
importance  attached  to  children  as  accusers  and  victims. 

While  these  younger  members  of  his  family  were  being  ar¬ 
rested,  Mr.  Dane  played  a  waiting  game,  expecting  that  such  a 
violent  hysteria  would  soon  run  its  course;  but  he  evidently 
counseled  them  how  to  conduct  themselves  whenever  their  situ¬ 
ation  became  critical.  Some  of  the  more  venomous  leaders  in  the 
witch  hunt  had  apparently  marked  him  for  elimination,  but  he 
was  invulnerable.  When  Ann  Foster  was  testifying  against  Mar¬ 
tha  Carrier,  she  declared  that  she  had  ridden  on  a  stick  with 
Martha  to  Salem  Village  and  had  there  met  with  three  hundred 
witches,  among  whom  were  not  only  the  Reverend  George  Bur¬ 
roughs  (afterwards  executed)  but  also  “another  minister  with 
gray  hair,”  who  resembled  Mr.  Dane.  But  nobody  dared  take 
the  crucial  step  of  charging  him  directly  with  witchcraft. 

Andrew  Foster,  one  of  the  original  Andover  freeholders,  had 
died  in  1685,  it  was  said  at  the  age  of  106,  leaving  to  his  “deare 
and  living  wife  Ann  Foster  the  use  Sc  sole  liberty  of  living  in  that 
end  of  my  house  I  now  live  in.”  In  1692  this  aged  and  infirm 
widow  was  accused  of  witchcraft;  and  feeble  though  she  was,  she 
was  carried  from  her  home  to  prison  and  examined  four  times 
in  the  court  at  Salem.  Harassed  by  the  magistrates,  she  agreed  to 
everything  alleged  against  her  and  even  confessed  to  a  series  of 
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additional  atrocities.  Like  others  before  and  after  her,  she  ad¬ 
mitted  that  she  had  employed  the  traditional  practice  of  making 
images  of  people  she  disliked  and  running  pins  through  their 
bodies.  Nor  did  she  deny  that  she  had  caused  the  death  of  one  of 
Andrew  Allen’s  children,  probably  a  niece  of  “Goody”  Carrier. 

When,  however,  Ann  Foster’s  daughter,  Mary  (Foster)  Lacey, 
and  granddaughter,  Mary  Lacey,  were  also  accused,  the  widow 
rose  to  their  defense,  crying,  “I  know  no  more  of  my  daughter’s 
being  a  witch  than  what  day  I  shall  die  upon.”  This  protest  ac¬ 
complished  nothing.  The  pliant  daughter  insisted  that  both  she 
and  her  mother  were  witches  and  the  little  granddaughter  con¬ 
firmed  the  story.  When  Mrs.  Foster,  in  her  despair,  was  heard 
mumbling  to  herself  and  was  asked  what  she  was  saying,  she  an¬ 
swered,  “I  am  praying  to  the  Lord.”  “What  God  do  witches  pray 
to?”  inquired  one  examiner.  The  poor  woman  could  only  reply 
hopelessly,  “I  cannot  tell;  the  Lord  help  me.”  Ann  Foster  was 
condemned  as  a  “confessing  witch,”  but  was  later  reprieved,  and 
died  in  prison.  Her  son,  Abraham  Foster,  in  petitioning  later 
for  the  removal  of  her  attainder,  declared  that  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  the  jailer  2  pounds,  10  shillings  before  he  was 
allowed  to  remove  his  mother’s  dead  body.  It  was  probably  from 
this  Abraham  Foster  that  Foster’s  Pond,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  township,  was  named;  but  where  Ann  herself  lived  is  a 
mystery. 

Samuel  Wardwell,  a  carpenter  by  trade,  lived  with  his  wife 
and  several  small  children  in  the  south  end  of  the  town.  Up  to 
1692  he  was  regarded  as  an  eccentric  but  harmless  individual 
who  sometimes  told  fortunes,  played  with  magic,  and  perhaps  in 
jesting  moods  even  claimed  supernatural  powers.  His  peculiari¬ 
ties  attracted  the  attention  of  the  witch  hunters,  and  he  was  short¬ 
ly  charged  by  Martha  Sprague,  of  Boxford — one  of  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  case  of  Abigail  Faulkner — of  having  practiced  up¬ 
on  her  “certain  detestable  arts  called  witchcraft  and  sorceries.” 
In  a  second  and  more  precise  indictment  it  was  alleged  that 
Wardwell  had  twenty  years  before  made  a  covenant  with  the 
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“evill  speritt,”  in  which  he  had  promised  to  honor,  worship,  and 
believe  the  “devill.”  Witnesses  against  him  were  not  only  the 
familiar  group  of  Salem  Village  girls  but  also  three  respectable 
citizens  of  Andover:  Joseph  Ballard  and  Thomas  Chandler, 
neighbors  of  his  in  the  south  end,  both  of  whom  had  been  se¬ 
lectmen;  and  Ephraim  Foster,  who  for  years  had  been  clerk  of 
the  proprietors.  This  was  a  formidable  array  of  accusers. 

Like  many  others,  Ward  well,  in  his  anxiety  and  terror,  was  led 
to  make  a  complete  “confession.”  While  he  was  in  a  discontented 
mood  because  of  a  thwarted  clandestine  love  affair  with  “a  maid 
named  Barker,”  he  had  seen  some  “catts”  meeting  together  be¬ 
hind  Mr.  Bradstreet’s  house.  One  of  them,  assuming  the  form  of 
a  black  man,  told  him  that  if  he  would  only  sign  the  book,  he 
should  “live  comfortably  and  be  a  captain,”  like  Dudley  Brad- 
street.  Following  the  classic  example  of  Faust,  Wardwell  at¬ 
tached  his  name  to  the  contract,  was  then  baptized  in  the  Shaw- 
sheen  River,  and  abandoned  his  church  affiliation. 

When  Wardwell  later  was  released  from  “brain-storming,”  he 
declared  that  the  urgency  of  his  tormentors  had  persuaded  him, 
under  emotional  stress,  that  he  must  have  done  the  deeds  attrib¬ 
uted  to  him.  From  that  hour  until  his  execution  he  never  again 
weakened.  He  regretted  that  he  had  even  once  “belyed”  himself 
and  announced  that  even  though  it  might  cost  him  his  life,  he 
would  stick  to  the  truth.  No  one  of  sufficient  importance  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  poor  man’s  behalf,  and  he  was  hanged  on  September 
22,  1692,  together  with  seven  others.  Even  as  the  noose  was  be¬ 
ing  adjusted  around  his  neck,  Wardwell  declared  in  a  firm  voice 
that  he  was  innocent.  While  he  was  speaking  a  puff  of  smoke 
from  the  executioner’s  pipe  blew  across  his  face  and  some  mis¬ 
guided  girl  shouted,  “The  Devil  doth  hinder  his  words!”  On 
this  occasion  the  Reverend  Nicholas  Noyes,  of  the  First  Church 
in  Salem,  not  content  with  mere  watching,  addressed  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  spectators,  saying,  “What  a  sad  thing  it  is  to  see  eight  fire¬ 
brands  of  hell  hanging  there!” 

Wardwell’s  example  was  used  in  later  trials  as  a  threat  to  oth- 
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ers  of  what  might  be  their  fate  if  they  recanted  their  confessions. 
The  injustice  in  his  case  reached  beyond  his  grave.  On  January 
2,  1693,  his  wife  was  brought  before  the  Court  of  Trials,  where 
a  jury  delivered  the  familiar  verdict  that  she  was  “guilty  of  cove¬ 
nanting  with  the  Devill.”  Meanwhile  the  selectmen  of  Andover 
notified  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  at  Ipswich  that  the  four 
Wardwell  children  were  in  suffering  condition,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  bind  them  out  to  other  households  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  until  they  should  be  mature  enough  to  pursue  some  gain¬ 
ful  occupation.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  Wardwell’s  trial,  the 
sheriff  seized  property  of  his  amounting  to  36  pounds,  15  shil¬ 
lings,  including  five  cows,  nine  hogs,  eight  loads  of  hay,  and  six 
acres  of  corn  upon  the  ground.  Furthermore  both  Wardwells 
had  to  provide  their  own  subsistence  while  they  were  in  prison. 
Eventually  Sarah  Wardwell  was  reprieved  and  released.  In  1712, 
his  mother  meanwhile  having  died,  Samuel  Wardwell,  Jr.,  re¬ 
quested  and  received  compensation  for  the  financial  loss  which 
his  family  had  suffered.  Unfortunately  it  was  too  late  to  bring 
his  father  back  to  life. 

Of  Mary  Parker,  who  was  hanged  with  Wardwell,  little  is 
known  except  that  she  was  the  widow  of  Joseph  Parker,  one  of 
the  later  Andover  proprietors.  She  was  directly  accused  by  Mercy 
Wardwell,  Samuel  Wardwell’s  daughter,  and  by  William  Barker 
of  having  joined  in  torturing  a  certain  Timothy  Swan  with  iron 
spindles,  pins,  and  other  instruments,  thus  causing  his  death  on 
February  2,  1692.  Swan’s  tombstone  is  still  standing  in  the  North 
Andover  burying  ground,  but  the  inscription  has  no  mention  of 
witchcraft  as  the  cause  of  his  demise.  After  Mary  Parker’s  execu¬ 
tion,  an  officer  was  sent  by  the  sheriff  to  seize  her  property  to 
meet  the  cost  of  her  imprisonment  and  hanging.  When  her  sons 
protested  that  she  had  no  assets,  the  officer  carried  off  their  cattle, 
corn,  and  hay;  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  trip  to  Salem  and 
spend  a  considerable  sum  in  order  to  keep  their  own  household 
effects  from  being  sold. 

The  dramatic  execution  of  the  “eight  firebrands  of  Hell” 
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marked  the  climax  of  the  hysteria.  Already  sensitive  persons  were 
shocked  at  the  fury  which  the  noxious  girls  from  Salem  Village 
had  let  loose  in  Andover.  The  wholesale  denunciations  were 
arousing  much  concealed  and  some  open  indignation,  and  the 
imprisonment  of  respected  citizens  was  a  cause  of  pain  to  the 
relatives  and  neighbors.  Common  sense,  disregarded  for  weeks, 
slowly  began  to  reassert  itself,  supported  by  the  sane  attitude  of 
the  venerable  Mr.  Dane.  Before  the  General  Court  opened  on 
October  12,  in  Boston,  nine  of  the  relatives  of  the  prisoners  pe¬ 
titioned  for  the  relief  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  were,  they 
said,  “a  company  of  poor  distressed  creatures  as  full  of  inward 
grief  and  trouble  as  they  are  able  to  bear  up  in  life  withal.”  Even 
then  these  petitioners  did  not  venture  to  ask  to  have  their  dear 
ones  taken  “out  of  the  hands  of  Justice,”  but  only  to  have  them 
released  under  bonds  to  their  own  families,  “ready  to  appear  to 
answer  further  when  the  Honored  Court  shall  call  for  them.” 

This  formal  request  was  accompanied  and  supported  by  a  pe¬ 
tition  more  resolute  in  tone,  signed  by  twenty-six  citizens,  in¬ 
cluding  the  two  ministers,  Mr.  Dane  and  Mr.  Barnard,  as  well 
as  other  conservative  leaders  of  the  community.  In  begging  for 
the  redress  of  their  grievances,  as  they  had  a  legal  right  to  do, 
the  signators  asserted  that  “it  is  well  known  that  many  persons 
of  this  town  have  been  accused  of  witchcraft  by  some  distem¬ 
pered  persons  in  these  parts  and  upon  complaint  have  been  ap¬ 
prehended  and  committed  to  prison.”  The  bold  use  of  the  ad¬ 
jective  “distempered”  at  a  moment  when  eight  victims  had  re¬ 
cently  been  executed  has  much  significance  as  indicating  that 
Mr.  Dane  and  his  allies  had  resolved  to  stand  their  ground.  They 
did  not  hesitate  to  say: 

We  can  truly  give  this  Testimony  of  the  most  of  them  belonging 
to  this  town  that  have  been  accused  that  they  never  gave  the  least 
occasion  as  we  hear  of  to  their  nearest  relations  or  most  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintances  as  to  suspect  them  of  witchcraft. 

This  plain,  courageous  talk  was  badly  needed  just  then  and 
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helped  to  clear  confused  minds.  In  conclusion  the  signers  minced 
no  words: 

Our  troubles  which  have  hitherto  been  great  we  foresee  are  likely 
to  continue  and  increase;  if  other  methods  be  not  taken  than  as  yet 
have  been;  for  there  are  more  of  our  neighbors  of  good  reputation 
and  integrity  who  are  still  accused  and  we  know  not  who  can  think 
himself  safe,  if  the  accusation  of  children  and  others  who  are  under 
diabolical  influence  shall  be  received  against  persons  of  good  fame. 

Here,  at  long  last,  was  the  voice  of  common  sense.  The  appeal, 
probably  composed  by  Mr.  Dane,  hurled  back  the  charge  of  sinis¬ 
ter  influence  on  those  who  had  been  the  accusers,  where  it  prop¬ 
erly  belonged;  for  whatever  was  devilish  about  the  witchcraft 
hysteria  was  inherent  in  the  motives  and  machinations  of  the 
foolish  girls  and  those  mysterious  background  figures  who  abet¬ 
ted  them.  Dane’s  argument  was  corroborated  by  a  young  man 
named  Thomas  Brattle,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of 
1676  and  shortly  to  become  its  treasurer,  who  wrote  a  letter  un¬ 
der  date  of  October  8,  1692,  to  an  unnamed  clergyman,  in  which 
he  spoke  out  frankly  and  fearlessly  regarding  “the  delusion  called 
witchcraft.’’  Commenting  on  the  judicial  methods  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  he  said: 

This  Salem  philosophy,  some  men  may  call  the  new  philosophy; 
but  I  think  it  rather  deserves  the  name  of  Salem  superstition  and 
sorcery;  and  it  is  not  fitt  to  be  named  in  a  land  of  such  light  as  New 
England  is. 

In  language  which  Francis  Dane  and  Dudley  Bradstreet  must 
have  read  with  joy  in  their  hearts,  Brattle  pointed  out  that  the 
courts  had  accepted  as  evidence  what  amounted  to  little  more 
than  malevolent  gossip  and  that  it  had  listened  to  immature  girls 
who  were  both  mountebanks  and  liars.  “Poor  Andover,”  he 
added,  “does  now  rue  the  day  that  ever  the  said  afflicted  went 
among  them.”  Regarding  the  contemporary  situation  in  that 
town,  he  commented: 
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Now  I  am  writing  concerning  Andover,  I  cannot  omit  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  sending  you  this  information;  that  whereas  there  is  a  re¬ 
port  spread  abroad  the  country,  how  that  they  were  much  addicted 
to  sorcery  in  the  said  town,  and  that  there  were  fourty  men  in  it  that 
could  raise  the  Devil  as  well  as  any  astrologer,  and  the  like;  after  the 
best  search  that  I  can  make  into  it,  it  may  prove  a  mere  slander,  and 
a  very  unrighteous  imputation. 

Brattle  stressed  the  fact  that  many  of  the  victims  “denyed 
their  guilt  and  maintained  their  innocence  for  above  eighteen 
hours,  after  most  violent,  distracting,  and  dragooning  methods 
had  been  used  with  them,  to  make  them  confesse.”  Amplifying 
this  statement,  he  wrote: 

Such  methods  they  were,  that  more  than  one  of  the  said  confes- 
sours  did  since  tell  many,  with  teares  in  their  eyes,  that  they  thought 
their  very  lives  would  have  gone  out  of  their  bodyes;  and  wished 
they  might  have  been  cast  into  the  lowest  dungeon,  rather  than  be 
tortured  with  such  repeated  buzzing  and  chuckings  and  unreason¬ 
able  urgings  as  they  were  treated  withal. 

These  practices  seem  to  anticipate  some  of  the  cruelties  of 
twentieth-century  Nazis  and  Japanese.  In  his  letter  Brattle  in¬ 
sisted  that  some  of  the  best  people  in  the  Colony,  “men  for  un¬ 
derstanding,  judgment,  and  piety  inferior  to  few  if  any  in  New 
England,”  utterly  condemned  the  proceedings  and  felt  that  the 
callous  inquisitorial  procedures  might  “utterly  ruin  and  undoe 
poor  N.E.”  Finally,  in  words  which  rang  out  strong  and  true,  he 
called  upon  the  approaching  General  Court  to  counteract  the 
mischief  caused  by  “these  blind,  nonsensical  girls.” 

Unfortunately  this  courageous  rejection  of  the  witch  hunters 
and  their  procedures  was  not  put  into  print  at  the  time,  but  was 
unquestionably  circulated  in  manuscript  among  selected  legis¬ 
lators,  and  its  contents  were  familiar  to  many  persons.  The  fact 
that  it  was  prepared  by  a  reputable  and  responsible  citizen  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  current  of  public  opinion  was  being  reversed  and 
that  at  least  a  few  intelligent  observers  were  willing  to  listen  to 
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arguments.  The  General  Court,  swayed  as  such  bodies  usually 
are  by  political  considerations,  did  little  at  that  session  to  abate 
the  hysteria.  Nevertheless  the  clouds  of  fanaticism  were  clearing. 

Meanwhile  people  were  getting  a  little  bored  with  the  flagrant 
exhibitionism  of  the  Salem  Village  girls,  and  some  incidents  in 
Gloucester  helped  towards  their  discrediting  and  repudiation. 
The  General  Court  had  designated  special  sessions  of  the  Superi¬ 
or  Court  of  Judicature  to  complete  the  trials  of  fifty-two  alleged 
witches  still  incarcerated.  Observing  signs  of  a  change  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  pushing  their  advantage,  the  relatives  of  the  Andover 
prisoners  sent  on  December  6  still  another  petition,  complain¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  victims  had  been  exposed  to  great  suffering 
from  cold  and  privation  and  were  “in  extream  danger  of  perish¬ 
ing.”  Several  of  them  were  shortly  released,  but  under  heavy 
bonds.  At  this  time  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dane  addressed  to  the 
Court  a  respectful  but  insistent  letter,  under  his  own  signature, 
covering  the  course  of  events  as  he  was  acquainted  with  it.  Part 
of  this  highly  interesting  document  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  have  been  divers  reports  raysed,  how  and  by  what 
hands  I  know  not,  of  the  Towne  of  Andover  and  the  Inhabitants,  I 
thought  it  my  bounden  duty  to  give  an  account  to  others  as  farr  as  I 
had  the  understanding  of  anything  amongst  us.  Therefore  doe  de¬ 
clare  that  I  believe  the  reports  have  been  scandalous  and  unjust,  nei¬ 
ther  will  bear  ye  light.  As  for  that  of  the  sieve  and  scissors,  I  never 
heard  of  it  till  this  last  summer,  and  the  Sabbath  after  I  spake  pub- 
lickly  concerning  it,  since  which  I  believe  it  hath  not  been  tryed.  As 
for  such  things  of  charms  and  wayes  to  find  their  cattle  I  never  heard, 
nor  doe  I  know  any  neighbors  that  ever  did  so,  neither  have  I  any 
grounds  to  believe  it.  I  have  lived  above  fortie  foure  yeares  in  the 
Towne  and  have  been  frequent  among  ye  inhabitants  and  in  my 
healthfull  yeares  oft  at  their  habitations  and  should  certainly  have 
heard  if  so  it  had  been.  That  there  was  a  suspicion  of  Goodwife  Car¬ 
rier  among  some  of  us,  before  she  was  apprehended,  I  know;  as  for 
any  other  persons  I  had  no  suspicion  of  them  and  had  charity  been 
put  on,  the  Devil  would  not  have  had  such  an  advantage  against  us; 
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and  I  believe  many  innocent  persons  have  been  accused  and  im¬ 
prisoned;  ye  conceit  of  spectre  evidence  as  an  infallible  mark  did 
too  far  prevaill  with  us.  Hence  we  so  easily  parted  with  our  neighbors 
of  an  honest  and  good  report  and  members  in  full  communion; 
hence  we  so  easily  parted  with  our  children  when  we  knew  nothing 
in  their  lives  nor  any  of  our  neighbors  to  suspect  them,  and  thus 
things  were  hurried  on;  hence  such  strange  breaches  in  families; 
severall  that  came  before  me  that  spake  with  much  sobrietie,  pro¬ 
fessing  their  innocency,  though  through  the  Devil’s  subtilty  they 
were  too  much  urged  to  confess  and  we  thought  we  did  well  in  so 
doing;  yet  they  stood  their  ground  professing  their  innocency. 

It  was  indeed  a  gloomy  story  which  the  old  gentleman,  the 
scrupulous  shepherd  of  his  spiritual  flock,  had  to  recount;  and 
in  a  postscript  he  struck  an  even  more  pathetic  personal  note: 

Concerning  my  daughter  Elizabeth  Johnson  I  never  had  any 
ground  to  suspect  her,  neither  have  I  heard  any  other  accuse  her, 
till  by  spectre  evidence  she  was  brought  forth;  but  this  I  must  say, 
she  was  weake  and  incapacious,  fearfull,  and  in  that  respect  hath 
falsely  accused  herself  and  others.  .  .  .  The  Lord  direct  &  guide  those 
that  are  in  place  and  give  us  all  submissive  wills  &  let  the  Lord  doe 
with  me  and  mine  what  seems  good  in  his  own  eyes. 

By  the  date  of  the  meeting  of  the  Superior  Court  on  January  3, 
1693,  reason  had  been  restored  to  most  Andover  citizens,  thanks 
largely  to  the  pertinacity  of  Mr.  Dane.  One  gentleman,  whose 
name  has  been  withheld,  when  charged  by  an  enemy  with  witch¬ 
craft,  sued  him  for  one  thousand  pounds  for  defamation  of  char¬ 
acter;  and  this  action  made  even  the  “teenagers”  more  cautious. 
When  the  court  opened,  the  judges  quickly  agreed  to  eliminate 
“spectral  evidence”  as  a  basis  for  conviction,  thus  leaving  valid 
only  confessions  by  the  defendants  themselves.  Of  the  fifty-three 
brought  up  for  trial  at  this  session,  only  three  were  convicted  and 
sentenced,  on  the  basis  of  their  own  foolish  statements.  Two  of 
these,  Sarah  Wardwell  and  Elizabeth  Johnson,  were  residents  of 
Andover.  Judge  Stoughton  also  signed  death  warrants  for  five 
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others  who,  although  reprieved  in  September,  still  persisted  in 
their  confessions. 

At  this  point  the  new  royal  governor,  Sir  William  Phips,  after 
a  short  period  of  natural  bewilderment,  investigated  each  case 
personally  and  signed  reprieves  for  all  the  condemned  prison¬ 
ers.  Later  at  the  April  session  of  the  court  in  Boston,  the  entire 
group  were  cleared,  and  in  May,  1693,  Phips  issued  a  proclama¬ 
tion  of  general  pardon.  The  comment  of  the  fanatical  Judge 
Stoughton  was  brief  and  positive:  “We  were  in  a  way  to  have 
cleared  the  land  of  witches.  . .  .  Who  is  it  that  obstructs  the 
course  of  justice  I  know  not.  The  Lord  be  merciful  to  the 
country.’’ 

Others,  however,  were  ashamed  of  their  part  in  the  persecu¬ 
tions  and  became  both  remorseful  and  repentant.  Largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Willard,  of  Boston’s 
Old  South  Church,  January  15,  1697,  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of 
fasting  in  Massachusetts;  and  Judge  Samuel  Sewall,  standing  be¬ 
fore  his  own  congregation,  acknowledged  with  penitence  his 
share  of  responsibility  for  the  wrong  which  had  been  done.  The 
jurors  who  had  condemned  so  many  witches  prepared  a  state¬ 
ment  admitting  that  not  being  “capable  to  understand  nor  able 
to  withstand  the  mysterious  delusion  of  the  power  of  darkness 
and  prince  of  the  air,”  they  feared  that  they  had  been  instru¬ 
mental  with  others,  “though  ignorantly  and  unwillingly,”  in 
shedding  innocent  blood.  Honestly,  if  belatedly,  they  expressed 
to  the  survivors  their  “deep  sense  of  sorrow”  and  begged  for¬ 
giveness  for  their  sins  of  omission  and  commission. 

The  Reverend  John  Hale,  of  Beverly,  who  had  been  a  witness 
against  Bridget  Bishop,  was  troubled  in  his  mind,  especially 
after  his  own  wife  had  been  accused  of  witchcraft  and  he  could 
see  in  his  family  the  direct  results  of  false  testimony.  In  1 698  he 
published  a  volume  entitled  A  Modest  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of 
Witchcraft ,  in  which  he  retracted  his  “errors”  and  furnished  an 
intimate  narrative  of  some  of  the  incidents  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  Hale  was  brought  to  his  senses  by  several  considera- 
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tions,  one  of  which  he  summarized  as  follows,  “It  cannot  be  imag¬ 
ined  that  in  a  place  of  so  much  knowledge  so  many  in  so  small  a 
compass  of  land  should  so  abominably  leap  into  the  Devils  lap 
at  once.”  Even  Cotton  Mather  confided  to  his  Diary  his  regret 
for  not  appearing  “with  vigor  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the 
judges  when  the  inexplicable  storm  from  the  Invisible  World 
assaulted  the  country.” 

The  dead  could  not  be  restored  to  life,  and  nothing  could  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  suffering  which  had  been  caused.  What  restitu¬ 
tion  could  be  made  to  Giles  Cory,  who,  on  September  19,  1692, 
had  been  pressed  to  death  in  an  open  field  beside  the  Salem  jail 
by  heavy  rocks  piled  on  his  chest.  He  did  not  break  even  under 
this  ordeal  and,  according  to  tradition,  merely  gasped  as  he  died, 
“More  weight!”  Some  persons  of  influence,  like  John  Alden,  of 
Boston,  and  Andover’s  Dudley  Bradstreet,  recovered  from  the 
shock  to  their  families  and  lived  out  their  lives  in  peace.  But 
those  who  were  poor  or  unprotected  paid  a  heavy  penalty  for 
ignorance  and  weakness. 

A  few  of  the  surviving  “witches”  from  Andover  and  Topsfield 
complained  in  1702  to  the  General  Court  that  their  names  had 
been  “exposed  to  infamy  and  reproach”;  and  their  appeal  for 
removal  of  the  attainder  was  supported  by  strong  representations 
from  twelve  ministers  of  Essex  County.  But  legislators,  still  un¬ 
sure  of  their  ground,  took  no  action.  In  1 709,  however,  the  pros¬ 
perous  Philip  English,  who  had  fled  for  safety  to  New  York, 
brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  General  Court,  asking  not  only 
for  the  restoration  of  the  good  names  of  himself  and  his  fellow 

sufferers  but  also  for  the  reimbursement  of  their  financial  losses. 

/ 

Political  expediency  rather  than  the  prick  of  conscience  drove 
the  legislature  in  1711  to  appropriate  a  small  sum  and  distribute 
it  among  the  surviving  victims.  A  year  before  that  the  court  had 
reversed  the  attainder  of  all  those  for  whom  petition  was  made. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Parris,  in  whose  house  the  delusion  had 
first  broken  out  and  who  had  fostered  it  by  his  foolish  conduct, 
had  inevitably  made  enemies.  He  attempted  to  placate  them  by 
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humbling  himself  before  his  congregation  and  offering  his  sym¬ 
pathy  to  those  who  had  suffered  through  “the  clouds  of  human 
weakness  and  Satan’s  wiles  and  sophistry.”  Eventually,  however, 
he  was  forced  to  resign;  and  many  citizens  of  Salem  Village 
breathed  more  easily  when  he  and  his  family  had  departed. 

The  precocious  Ann  Putnam,  whose  irrational  behavior  had 
brought  so  much  misery  to  Andover  people,  appeared  in  August, 
1706,  when  she  was  still  only  twenty-seven  years  old,  in  the  little 
church  at  Salem  Village,  to  repent  publicly  of  her  transgressions 
and  ask  to  be  admitted  as  a  communicant.  Full  of  contrition,  she 
stood  up  and  confessed,  “It  was  a  great  delusion  of  Satan  that 
deceived  me  in  that  sad  time.  ...  I  did  it  not  out  of  any  anger, 
malice,  or  ill  will.”  She  was  officially  forgiven  and  taken  into  the 
fold.  Her  health,  however,  was  broken  by  the  frenzy  of  which 
she  had  been  the  center.  It  is  understandable  why  she  never  mar¬ 
ried,  for  young  men  must  have  shunned  a  woman  with  such  a 
neurotic  history.  She  died  in  Salem  Village  in  1716  and  was  the 
last  to  be  buried  in  the  old  Putnam  tomb  in  the  Thomas  Putnam 
burying  ground. 

What  became  of  the  other  Salem  Village  wenches?  In  the  re¬ 
versal  of  attainder  in  1711  several  of  them  were  alleged  to  have 
“discovered  themselves  to  be  persons  of  profligate  and  vicious 
conversation,”  but  no  names  were  mentioned.  “Betty”  Parris, 
one  of  the  youngest  and  least  responsible,  left  the  community 
with  her  father,  probably  taking  with  her  Abigail  Williams,  her 
cousin.  We  have  no  information  about  Mary  Walcott  or  Eliza¬ 
beth  Booth  or  Martha  Sprague,  each  of  whom  was  an  important 
actor  in  the  dementia;  and  three  domestic  servants,  Mary  War¬ 
ren,  Mercy  Lewis,  and  Sarah  Churchill,  who  often  cooperated, 
have  vanished  into  permanent  obscurity.  Out  of  the  careers  of 
these  dim  figures  Thomas  Hardy  could  have  constructed  a  tragic 
novel  stranger  than  fiction.  I  doubt  whether  any  research,  no 
matter  how  intensive,  will  enable  us  to  follow  them  through  the 
years. 

In  1692,  Thomas  Carrier,  husband  of  Martha  Carrier,  was 
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sixty-six  years  old.  His  wife  was  condemned  as  the  Queen  of  the 
Witches  and  hanged;  his  sons  were  cast  into  jail  and  suffered 
greatly;  his  daughter  was  induced  to  testify  against  her  mother. 
But  he  survived  all  this  misery,  moved  late  in  life  to  Colchester, 
Connecticut,  and  there  died  in  1735,  at  the  mature  age  of  one 
hundred  and  nine.  It  was  reported  by  Abiel  Abbot  that  Car¬ 
rier’s  head  was  not  bald  nor  his  hair  gray,  and  that  a  few  days 
before  he  died  he  walked  six  miles.  Indeed  on  the  morning  of 
his  death  he  was  visiting  with  his  neighbors! 

The  agitation  in  Andover  started  with  great  suddenness  and 
spread  with  incredible  rapidity.  Few  citizens  had  time  to  think 
or  pause.  What  with  the  unceasing  gossip,  the  confusion  of  the 
various  arrests  and  trials,  and  the  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and 
fear,  the  community  was  tremendously  stirred.  The  Reverend 
Mr.  Dane,  if  he  had  known  his  Macbeth,  could  have  quoted  the 
lines, 

Can  such  thing  be 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer’s  cloud 
Without  our  special  wonder? 

When  it  was  all  over,  and  the  casualties  in  sick  and  troubled 
and  dead  had  been  counted,  how  inexplicably  crazy  the  whole 
delusion  must  have  seemed!  The  town  long  since  recovered  from 
that  wild  hysteria,  and  it  now  seems  incredible  that  our  ancestors 
could  have  been  so  gullible  and  cruel.  Fortunately  we  can  be 
proud  of  Martha  Carrier,  who  went  to  the  gallows  without  a 
sign  of  weakness,  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dane,  who  resisted  the 
pressures  around  him  and  finally  brought  his  parishioners  back 
to  sanity.  These  are  Andoverians  who  deserve  commemoration. 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years  descendants  of  the  victims 
of  the  witchcraft  mania  have  sought  some  formal  repudiation  of 
the  “shocking  proceedings”  under  which  their  ancestors  were 
condemned  and  hanged.  Finally,  on  August  28,  1957,  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  General  Court,  urged  on  by  historians  and  editorial 
writers,  passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  Ann  Pudeator,  of 
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Salem  Town,  and  others,  “may  have  been  illegally  tried,  con¬ 
victed  and  executed’’  and  that  consequently  no  disgrace  at¬ 
tached  to  them  or  their  relatives.  No  recompense  could  have 
been  made,  or  was  expected;  but  the  petitioners  had  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  any  implied  stigma  was  now,  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  years  later,  officially  removed.  It  was 
probably  the  only  available  means  of  alleviating  family  distress; 
and  while  it  could  not  help  the  innocent  victims,  it  did  put  the 
Commonwealth  on  record. 
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The  Church  and  the  Community 


Even  in  his  semiretired  position,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dane  was 
in  a  strategic  position  in  the  community.  Massachusetts 
was  essentially  a  theocracy,  in  which  God’s  representatives,  the 
clergy,  were  recognized  and  responsible  leaders.  A  passing  trav¬ 
eler  asked  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips,  of  Andover’s  South 
Parish,  “Are  you,  sir,  the  parson  who  serves  here?”  Back  came 
the  ready  and  far  from  humorous  reply,  “I  am,  sir,  the  parson 
who  rules  here!”  Although  chosen  and  paid  by  the  citizens,  the 
minister  assumed  as  if  by  right  the  function  of  censor  morum, 
never  hesitating  to  reprove  his  parishioners  for  minor  delin¬ 
quencies  as  well  as  for  more  serious  offenses.  Usually  he  was 
treated  with  deference,  as  one  entitled  to  it  by  right  and  cour¬ 
tesy.  When  he  entered  the  meeting  house  at  the  head  of  a  stately 
family  procession,  the  occupants  of  the  pews  rose  and  stood  until 
he  had  taken  his  seat  behind  the  pulpit.  Naturally  some  person¬ 
alities  were  less  impressive  than  others,  and  now  and  then  an 
unpopular  clergyman  was  dismissed  in  democratic  fashion  by 
a  dissatisfied  congregation.  But  a  preacher  of  tact  and  judgment 
often  remained  throughout  a  long  lifetime  in  a  single  parish. 

Each  separate  Puritan  community,  as  it  acquired  self-govern¬ 
ment,  erected  a  meeting  house  which,  before  the  town  hall  or 
the  school  was  constructed,  provided  a  place  where  gatherings 
could  be  held.  This  was  also  the  center  for  much  of  the  social 
life,  affording  an  opportunity  for  men  and  women  to  get  together 
for  discussion  and  gossip  at  least  once  a  week.  There  too  in  the 
early  days  reproofs  and  even  punishments  were  meted  out  to  of¬ 
fenders.  For  many  years  the  church  brought  the  various  elements 
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in  the  township  together,  the  more  so  because  under  a  law  of 
1635  no  dwelling  house  could  be  built  more  than  half  a  mile 
from  the  church.  The  time  came,  of  course,  when  this  edict  was 
disregarded  in  Andover. 

With  the  first  settlers  all  work  stopped  at  three  o’clock  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent  in 
preparation  for  the  Sabbath,  as  Sunday  was  usually  called.  On 
Saturday  evening  the  pious  citizens  devoted  themselves  to  read¬ 
ing  Holy  Writ  and  to  family  prayers.  In  the  Stevens  and  Osgood 
and  Frye  homes  the  scene  must  have  been  much  like  that  de¬ 
scribed  in  Burns’s  The  Cotter’s  Saturday  Night : 

The  chearfu’  supper  done,  wi’  serious  face. 

They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide; 

The  sire  turns  o’er,  wi’  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha-Bible,  ance  his  father’s  pride. 

His  bonnet  rev’rently  is  laid  aside. 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  and  bare; 

Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 

He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care, 

And  “Let  us  worship  God!”  he  says,  with  solemn  air. 

On  the  Sabbath  morning  after  breakfast  the  Bible  was  read 
until  church  time,  and  many  children  learned  their  “A.B.C.’s” 
through  this  process.  Nothing  resembling  frivolity  was  tolerat¬ 
ed,  and  even  travel,  except  that  involved  in  going  to  and  from 
church,  was  forbidden.  Services,  including  sermons  of  an  hour 
or  more  in  length,  were  held  in  both  morning  and  afternoon. 
Those  who  rode  in  from  the  outlying  sections  hitched  their 
horses  to  the  posts  and  spent  all  day  at  the  church,  eating  a  cold 
luncheon  at  noon.  Women  and  children  rode  usually  on  pillions 
attached  to  the  saddles.  The  journey  which  George  Abbot  and 
Nicholas  Holt  had  to  take  each  week  from  their  farms  in  the 
south  end  was  long  and  far  from  comfortable,  even  when  car¬ 
riages  were  available.  The  men  and  women  sat  on  separate  sides 
of  the  meeting  house,  and  when  danger  from  the  Indians  threat- 
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ened,  the  men  brought  their  muskets  and  sat  armed  through  the 
service.  The  building  was  poorly  heated  and  badly  ventilated, 
and  the  seats  were  hard,  but  what  did  that  matter?  It  was  the 
House  of  God! 

The  church  was  the  institution  organized  and  supported  by 
the  respectable  elements  in  the  Colony.  Outside  its  pale  were 
the  antisocial,  the  disorderly,  the  indolent,  and,  of  course,  the 
criminal  individuals  and  classes.  In  operation,  it  was  sometimes 
narrow  and  bigoted,  but  with  all  its  faults  it  served  fairly  well  as 
an  instrument  of  law  and  worship.  It  helped  to  educate  the  citi¬ 
zens,  set  authoritative  standards  for  the  weak  and  vacillating, 
and  symbolized  the  highest  idealism.  It  is  easy,  in  focusing  atten¬ 
tion  on  its  shortcomings,  to  ignore  its  contribution  to  community 
unity  and  happiness. 

The  Reverend  John  Woodbridge,  who  was  ordained  as  min¬ 
ister  of  Andover  in  1645,  was  obviously  one  of  the  two  central 
figures  among  the  pioneer  settlers,  the  other  being  Simon  Brad- 
street.  Why  Woodbridge  left  Andover  so  soon  after  his  arrival 
is  unexplained;  but  we  know  that  in  1647  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  where  by  a  remarkable  coincidence  he  became  pastor  at 
Andover,  Hants,  from  1648  to  1650,  thus  being  an  early  link  be¬ 
tween  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  He  then  moved  to  Barford 
St.  Martin,  Wiltshire,  where  he  remained  until  1662,  when,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  accession  of  Charles  II  to  the  throne,  he  was  ejected 
from  his  parish.  Voyaging  once  more  to  America,  Woodbridge 
settled  in  Newbury,  where  he  had  before  been  a  resident,  and 
once  again  became  a  helper  to  his  aging  uncle,  Isaac  Parker,  the 
town  minister.  The  two  were  the  victims  of  factional  strife,  and 
in  1670  Woodbridge,  apparently  without  too  much  regret,  was 
dismissed  from  the  ministry. 

Undiscouraged  and  versatile,  Woodbridge  turned  to  bank¬ 
ing,  wrote  the  first  colonial  treatise  on  banking  and  currency, 
and  in  1683  was  elected  an  assistant.  He  died  on  March  17,  1695, 
leaving  eleven  children  and  a  considerable  property.  The  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  American  Biography  states  that  his  contemporaries  “gen- 
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erally  revered  him  as  an  honorable  and  judicious  magistrate,  a 
great  scholar,  and  a  pattern  of  goodness.”  His  brother,  Benjamin 
Woodbridge,  the  first  graduate  of  Harvard  College,  also  secured 
house-lot  rights  in  Andover,  but  apparently  asigned  them  short¬ 
ly  to  Thomas  Chandler  and  remained  himself  in  residence  in 
the  township  only  a  short  period. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Reverend  John  Woodbridge,  the 
Andover  proprietors  erected  a  temporary  meeting  house,  prob¬ 
ably  on  land  now  included  in  the  burying  ground  at  North  An¬ 
dover.  Miss  Kate  H.  Stevens  thought  that  it  must  have  stood 
“where  there  is  a  slight  hollow  near  the  earliest  graves.”  This 
was  a  makeshift  structure,  quickly  outgrown,  and  the  town  fa¬ 
thers  shortly  appointed  a  committee  to  sell  at  their  discretion 
“certain  parcels  of  land”  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  one  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  to  pay  for  a  new  church.  This  was  located  across 
from  the  burying  ground,  on  Academy  Road,  where  the  triangle 
plot  now  is.  Miss  Bailey  discovered  a  few  items  showing  that  it 
had  upper  and  lower  galleries,  like  so  many  churches  of  that 
period  in  New  England,  and  that  the  pulpit  was  cushioned,  but 
we  have  no  definite  information  regarding  its  size  or  architec¬ 
tural  design.  For  many  years  it  continued  to  be  called  the  “new 
meeting  house,”  and  it  was  large  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
increasing  population. 

The  earliest  contemporary  reference  to  this  meeting  house, 
dated  February  3,  1661,  records  that  at  a  town  meeting  every 
freeholder  who  had  helped  to  pay  the  charges  of  buying  the 
plantation  and  building  the  minister’s  house,  the  mill,  and  the 
meeting  house  was  to  be  given  an  acre  and  a  half  of  “low  and 
swamp  land”  for  every  “acre  houselot”  which  he  had  previously 
been  allotted.  Thus  the  proprietors  cheerfully  declared  them¬ 
selves  an  extra  dividend  in  land. 

John  Woodbridge’s  ministry  at  Andover  was  so  brief  that  he 
had  little  opportunity  of  displaying  his  admirable  qualities. 
Not  until  1648  did  his  successor,  the  Reverend  Francis  Dane, 
take  over  the  parish.  He  has  already  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
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tion  with  the  witchcraft  delusion,  but  his  career  was  so  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  town  that  it  deserves  further  attention.  In  1648,  Mr. 
Dane  was  thirty-two  years  old,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  pre¬ 
vious  life  except  that  he  was  the  son  of  John  Dane,  a  pioneer  in 
Ipswich  and  Roxbury,  and  was  recorded  in  1641  as  one  of  the 
early  settlers  of  Ipswich.  He  was  named  by  Cotton  Mather  as  one 
of  the  younger  clergymen  who  completed  their  education  in  the 
Colony  before  Harvard  conferred  degrees.  Not  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  has  survived  the  destructive  action  of  time,  and  no  trace  of 
his  grave  exists  today.  But  he  was  minister  of  Andover  for  almost 
half  a  century  and  had  a  potent  influence  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Dane’s  character  appears  in  whatever  he  wrote  and  did. 
In  his  notebook  he  outlined  his  theological  creed,  one  sentence 
of  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  believe  yt  ye  Catholic  or  universall  church  consists  of  all  those 
throughout  the  world  that  doe  profess  ye  trew  Religion,  together 
with  their  children,  and  in  ye  Kingdom  of  ye  Lord  Jesus,  and  ye 
house  and  family  of  God,  out  of  which  there  is  no  ordinary  possi¬ 
bility  of  obtaining  Salvation. 

This  broad-minded  statement  justifies  the  conclusion  that 
Dane,  although  conventionally  orthodox,  was  free  from  the 
bigotry  which  corroded  the  thought  of  some  of  his  clerical  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  had  a  tolerance  and  kindness  of  spirit  which 
endeared  him  to  most  of  his  parishioners.  Simon  Bradstreet  was 
a  vehement  hater  of  Quakers  and  was  described  as  “a  man  hard¬ 
ened  in  blood  and  a  cruel  persecutor.”  On  the  other  hand,  a 
mysterious  Andoverian  named  William  Young  suddenly  ap¬ 
pears  out  of  obscurity  to  say  that  he  wished  those  hanged  who 
were  responsible  for  whipping  dissenters.  With  this  unknown 
Dane  probably  sympathized  more  than  he  did  with  the  more 
ferocious  Bradstreet,  for  he  had  a  sincere  Christian  faith. 

Mr.  Dane’s  first  spouse,  Elizabeth  Ingalls,  died  in  1676,  after 
more  than  thirty  years  of  married  life,  during  which  she  bore 
him  two  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  seems  to  have  set  out  al- 
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most  at  once  in  quest  of  another  mate  and  even  scribbled  down 
in  crude  rhymed  pentameters  some  of  his  requirements: 

I  sometimes  heere  and  sometimes  there  have  sought 
To  see  if  I  the  thing  could  bring  about 
That  might  best  suite  mee  in  my  pilgrimage 
And  match  to  one  who’s  sober,  chaste,  and  sage, 

That’s  loving,  meeke,  no  tatler,  not  unruly, 

That  loveth  goodness  &  yt  hath  a  mind 
To  conjugal  subjection  inclined; 

In  such  a  blessing  may  I  have  a  share 

For  other  things  I  need  not  much  a  whit  to  care. 

After  some  months  as  a  widower,  Mr.  Dane  found  his  paragon 
in  Mary  Thomas,  whom  he  married  in  1677,  when  he  was  sixty- 
one.  She  died  in  1689.  A  year  later,  when  he  was  seventy-four, 
Dane  married  Hannah  Abbot,  widow  of  George  Abbot,  one  of 
the  first  residents  of  the  south  end.  She  was  then  sixty-three. 
The  elderly  minister  obviously  did  not  intend  to  remain  alone 
in  his  declining  years. 

Mr.  Dane’s  small  salary  was  paid  one  half  in  wheat  and  one 
half  in  corn,  at  the  prevailing  prices.  His  congregation  were  ap¬ 
parently  satisfied  with  him  until  he  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
when  a  group  of  them  felt  that  he  was  growing  infirm  and  need¬ 
ed  a  younger  colleague.  Accordingly  they  invited  Mr.  Thomas 
Barnard,  of  Hadley,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1679, 
to  come  as  Mr.  Dane’s  assistant,  promising  to  “pay  for  his  diet 
so  long  as  he  shall  remain  a  single  man  among  us.”  At  the  same 
time,  wishing  to  be  relieved  of  paying  their  regular  pastor  his 
“wonted  maintenance,”  they  used  as  an  argument  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  comfortable  financial  circumstances  and  could  pre¬ 
sumably  get  along  without  a  salary.  The  pattern  of  thought  has 
been  a  not  uncommon  one  in  New  England  history. 

Mr.  Dane,  with  his  own  views  on  the  subject,  objected  to  this 
penurious  policy,  and  the  controversy  warmed  up.  Finally  the 
town  appealed  to  the  General  Court,  the  final  arbiter  in  such 
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disputes,  which  on  October  12,  1681,  passed  the  following  vote: 

In  answer  to  the  peticon  of  the  church  8c  towne  of  Andiver,  this 
Court  judgeth  it  meete  to  order,  that  Daniel  Dennison,  Nathaniel 
Saltonstall,  8c  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.,  with  the  reverend  elders  of  the 
churches  of  Ipswich,  Haverhill,  Rowley,  8c  Newbery,  be  a  comittee 
from  the  Court  to  meet  at  Andiver,  at  the  time  appointed  by  Major 
Dennison,  8c  give  notice  both  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Dane  &  the 
church  8c  towne  at  Andiver,  on  a  full  hearing,  to  advise  them  as  the 
case  may  require  for  a  peacable  settlement  of  the  matters  in  contro¬ 
versy,  8c  make  report  to  this  Court  at  the  next  opportunity. 

At  a  meeting  on  November  15,  1681,  with  all  the  parties  pres¬ 
ent,  including  Mr.  Dane,  the  legislative  committee  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  latter’s  long  and  useful  pastorate  and  refused 
to  let  him  be  mistreated.  They  advised  the  congregation  to 
pay  him  at  least  30  pounds  a  year,  and  even  more  “if  his  neces¬ 
sity  should  require  a  further  supply.”  They  urged  Mr.  Dane,  on 
his  part,  “to  improve  his  utmost  diligence  to  carry  on  the  public 
worship  of  God”  and  to  “carry  it  to  his  people  with  that  tender 
love  and  respect  (forgetting  all  former  disgusts)  as  becomes  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.”  Even  from  the  meager  extant  entries  on 
the  subject  it  can  be  detected  that  some  dissension  existed  in  the 
parish  and  that  the  aging  clergyman  had  his  critics.  It  was  finally 
voted  to  pay  young  Mr.  Barnard  50  pounds,  one  quarter  of  it 
in  money,  together  with  the  use  of  the  parsonage  and  his  fire¬ 
wood,  so  long  as  Mr.  Dane  should  carry  on  a  part  of  the  work. 
Whenever  Mr.  Dane  should  be  unable  to  meet  his  responsibili¬ 
ties,  Mr.  Barnard  was  to  receive  80  pounds  annually.  Mr.  Dane 
confounded  his  opponents  and  was  still  senior  minister  of  the 
parish  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1697,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one. 

Mr.  Barnard,  who  had  come  to  Andover  as  a  bachelor,  was 
married  in  1686  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Price,  and  after  her  death  ten 
years  later,  to  Mrs.  Abigail  Bull.  After  the  death  of  his  second 
wife,  he  married  in  1704  Mrs.  Lydia  Goffer.  He  himself  died 
suddenly  in  1718,  after  having  been  for  thirty-seven  years  associ- 
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ated  with  the  North  Parish  Church.  The  congregation  by  that 
date  had  become  accustomed  to  long  pastorates  and  much- 
married  parsons. 

From  various  sources  we  learn  something  of  the  mores  of  the 
Puritans  as  revealed  in  the  relationship  of  the  minister  to  his 
parishioners.  In  1679,  the  selectmen,  in  a  strait-laced  mood,  or¬ 
dered  that  no  persons  entertain  others  in  their  houses  after  nine 
o’clock  in  the  evening  “without  warrantable  business,”  and  fur¬ 
thermore  that  no  young  persons  be  abroad  on  Saturday  or  Sun¬ 
day  nights  except  for  an  emergency.  A  year  later,  Mr.  Dane,  Mr. 
Dudley  Bradstreet,  and  the  senior  George  Abbot,  among  the 
leading  citizens  of  the  town,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  “seat 
the  meeting  house” — a  very  delicate  operation  indeed,  for  the 
most  desirable  pews  were  allotted  to  those  of  the  highest  social 
standing;  and  this  was  a  matter  on  which  even  the  most  godly 
Puritans  were  sensitive.  It  was  declared,  furthermore,  that  if 
any  person,  male  or  female,  should  sit  in  any  other  place  than 
that  assigned  by  the  committee,  the  offender  should  be  fined  20 
pence,  “to  be  forthwith  gathered  by  the  constable  for  the  said 
committee.” 

One  member  of  the  community  was  selected  to  beat  the  drum 
as  the  signal  for  the  opening  of  church  services  and  also  for  end¬ 
ing  the  daily  labor  in  the  fields.  Later  a  bell  was  procured  for  the 
church  and  used  for  all  such  purposes.  Young  George  Abbot  was, 
in  1675,  being  paid  30  shillings  a  year  for  “sweeping  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  ringing  the  bell.”  In  1679,  he  was  instructed  to 
ring  the  bell  every  night  as  a  curfew  signal,  and  also  to  give  notice 
like  a  town  crier  of  the  day  of  the  month — an  important  function 
in  a  period  when  calendars  were  less  widely  distributed  than  they 
are  today.  In  1690,  the  “Widdowe  Rebekah  Johnson”  succeeded 
to  the  position,  with  the  duties  of  cleaning  the  meeting  house 
and  ringing  the  bell. 

The  supervision  of  the  congregation  was  entrusted  to  tything- 
men,  who  checked  the  behavior  of  those  present  and  also  took 
note  of  absentees  and  reported  the  cause  of  their  absence  to  the 
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The  Phillips  House ,  in  North  Andover,  built  in  1752 


The  Phillips  Mansion  on  Andover  Hill,  erected  in  the  1 780’s 
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authorities.  Those  appointed  to  this  office  could  not  refuse  to 
serve.  They  were,  in  effect,  ecclesiastical  constables,  and  were 
even  required  to  keep  “young  people”  from  disturbing  the  serv¬ 
ices.  In  1679,  for  example,  the  selectmen  directed  Thomas  Os¬ 
good  and  John  Bridges  “to  have  inspection  of  the  boys  in  the 
galleries  on  the  Sabbath,  that  they  might  be  contained  in  order 
in  time  of  public  exercise.”  On  March  14,  1692,  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  witchcraft  mania  in  Andover,  the  boys  and  girls 
really  broke  loose,  with  the  consequence  that  the  town  fathers 
passed  the  following  vigorous  resolution: 

And  whereas  there  is  greivous  complants  of  great  porphaneness  of 
ye  Sabbath,  both  in  ye  time  of  exercise,  att  noon  time,  to  ye  great 
dishonor  of  God,  abandall  of  religion,  &  ye  grief  of  many  serious 
Christians,  by  young  persons,  we  order  &  require  ye  tything  men  & 
constables  to  take  care  to  p’vent  such  great  and  shameful  miscar¬ 
riages,  which  are  so  much  observed  and  complained  of. 

Thus  early  was  juvenile  delinquency,  or  something  resem¬ 
bling  it,  a  problem  in  a  New  England  village.  The  exceptionally 
strong  language  used  in  this  instance  makes  us  wonder  whether 
the  girls  of  Andover  had  heard  of  what  had  been  going  on  in 
Salem  Village  and  were  experimenting  “on  their  own.”  The  one 
fact  which  does  emerge  is  that  the  behavior  of  the  younger  gen¬ 
eration  was  then,  as  now,  a  source  of  annoyance  to  their  elders. 
Even  in  1695,  many  months  after  the  witchcraft  hysteria,  two 
persons  were  designated  by  the  selectmen  to  sit  in  the  galleries 
and  inspect  the  young  on  the  Sabbath,  and  also  to  report  disor¬ 
derly  children  to  the  minister,  who  in  turn  was  requested  for  the 
first  offense  to  admonish  them  publicly.  On  the  second  offense, 
however,  complaint  was  to  be  made  to  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
“that  the  offender  may  be  published  for  such  crimes,  as  the  law 
directs.” 

Although  they  enacted  strict  rules  regarding  conduct  and  en¬ 
forced  a  rigid  moral  code,  these  settlers  in  Andover,  like  those 
in  other  Puritan  communities,  had  their  natural  human  weak- 
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nesses.  Drunkenness  was  not  infrequent,  and  sometimes  a  full- 
blooded  youth  had  his  way  with  a  susceptible  maid.  Life  was 
not  all  self-denial  and  austerity  and  penance.  Even  the  influence 
of  stern  officialdom  could  not  suppress  the  longing  for  entertain¬ 
ment  and  the  impulse  to  play  even  on  solemn  occasions.  Further¬ 
more,  the  fathers  and  mothers  had  their  own  petty  jealousies 
and  their  irresistible  tendencies  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
their  neighbors.  Of  all  these  proclivities  the  minister  had  to  take 
cognizance,  and  his  sermons  were  packed  with  warnings  and 
threats.  The  Hell  which  he  depicted  for  sinners  was  eternal, 
with  all  the  torturing  reality  of  Dante’s  Inferno.  To  the  An- 
doverians  of  the  seventeenth  century  religion  was  not  a  joyous 
experience,  but  profoundly  serious,  based  always  on  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  an  often  angry  and  always  omnipotent  God. 

By  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Andover  was  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  self-sustaining  community  of  perhaps  seven  hundred 
people,  with  several  scattered  mills  and  blacksmith  shops  and 
stores.  With  an  area  of  perhaps  fifty  square  miles  it  was  the  larg¬ 
est  township  geographically  in  Essex  County.  Foster’s  Pond,  on 
the  extreme  southern  boundary,  was  several  long  miles  from 
Lake  Cochichawicke  to  the  north.  The  Holts,  on  their  high  hill 
in  the  south  end,  were  remote  from  the  cluster  of  houses  around 
Haggett’s  Pond.  Not  many  buildings  dating  from  before  1700 
are  still  standing  as  they  were  at  that  period,  but  cellar  holes  in 
what  are  now  forests  show  that  much  land  formerly  under  culti¬ 
vation  has  since  been  abandoned. 

One  of  the  few  contemporary  references  to  Andover  is  that  by 
Judge  Samuel  Sewall  in  his  Diary  for  August  12,  170 2: 

Rid  with  Mrs.  Woodman  and  Smith  to  Andover,  which  is  a  good 
In-Land  Town,  and  of  a  Good  Prospect.  Some  warned  us  not  to  goe 
to  the  ordinary,  because  Mr.  Peters  was  dangerously  ill  of  the  Bloody 
Flux;  so  went  to  Mr.  Woodman’s  daughters,  and  there  din’d  on  Pork 
and  Beans;  afterwards  had  Fowls  rosted  and  dress’d  very  well.  Right 
conducts  me  to  Wooburn,  through  the  Land  of  Nod. 
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Problems  of  real  estate  ownership  had  grown  more  complex, 
and  on  March  8,  1702,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  proprietors, 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  revise  the  original  agreement  of 
the  freeholders  and  make  a  correct  list  of  their  names.  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  at  town  meetings  in  1714,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
one  new  proprietors  were  added  to  the  list  compiled  in  1702. 
New  names  were  found  on  the  lists  of  town  officials,  and  some  of 
the  familiar  ones  were  disappearing. 

What  still  held  this  complicated  social  organism  together  was 
largely  the  community  church.  The  scattered  settlements  in 
the  township  had  their  peculiar  local  problems,  which  they 
solved  to  suit  themselves.  But  the  meeting  house  belonged  to 
all,  and  everybody  gathered  there  on  the  Sabbath  to  exchange 
greetings  and  gossip.  Soon  a  step  was  to  be  taken  of  far-reaching 
significance  to  the  citizens  and  also  to  the  future  historian  of 
Andover.  By  the  formation  of  a  new  and  quickly  prosperous 
church  in  the  south  end,  the  town  was  divided  into  two  parishes, 
each  of  which  came  to  have  more  and  more  interests  exclusively 
its  own.  At  this  point  the  story  of  the  South  Parish  as  an  entity 
in  itself  really  begins. 


CHAPTER  X 


The  Great  Andover  Schism 


The  emergence  of  the  south  end  of  Andover  as  a  community 
with  distinct  personality,  rooted  loyalties,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  unity  was  brought  about  by  man’s  desire  for  lebensraum. 
The  soil  was  not  more  fertile  than  that  of  the  region  around 
Lake  Cochichawicke,  and  building  sites  were  no  more  readily 
accessible.  But  the  passion  for  more  land  than  that  provided  by 
the  four-  or  eight-acre  lots  assigned  to  the  early  proprietors  led 
some  of  the  more  adventurous  to  seek  space  for  agriculture  at 
a  distance  from  the  church  on  Academy  Road.  As  we  have  noted, 
Nicholas  Holt,  progenitor  of  a  numerous  clan,  was  in  residence 
at  least  by  1675  on  the  slope  of  his  hill;  and  George  Abbot  and 
his  family  were  doubtless  located  on  the  Shawsheen  even  before 
that  date.  In  fact,  new  residents  were  also  appearing  in  other 
quarters  of  the  township.  In  1679,  Moses  Haggit  (or  Haggett), 
of  Ipswich,  bought  of  Stephen  Johnson  fourteen  acres  of  upland 
and  seven  acres  of  meadow  on  the  southwest  side  of  what  was 
then  Blanchard’s  Pond  (now  Haggett’s  Pond),  near  the  Lowell 
Road,  promising  to  pay  12  shillings  a  year  as  his  tax  charge  to 
town  and  church.  Around  the  two  hundred  and  twenty-acre 
pond,  with  its  pleasant  prospect,  there  soon  developed  a  consid¬ 
erable  colony.  Such  transactions  were  to  be  more  and  more  fre¬ 
quent  as  the  years  went  by;  for  Andover,  in  spite  of  its  witchcraft 
notoriety,  was  regarded  as  goodly  territory  not  too  hard  to  reach. 

Typical  of  this  gradual  migration  and  occupation  is  the  case 
of  Francis  Dane,  son  of  the  second  minister  of  Andover,  who 
after  his  marriage  moved  from  his  father’s  parsonage  to  the 
south  end.  Nobody  knows  where  he  lived,  but  he  died  in  1738, 
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at  the  age  of  eighty- two.  His  grandson,  John  Dane,  was  deacon 
of  the  South  Church  for  almost  forty  years.  Now  in  all  the  town¬ 
ship  he  has  not  a  single  descendant. 

These  men  and  others,  Lovejoys  and  Chandlers  and  Ballards, 
pre-empted  the  better  sites  and  enjoyed  prosperity.  Then,  as 
now,  the  south  end  was  pleasing  to  the  eye.  The  “dark  Shaw- 
sheen”  wound  its  way  through  marshes  and  meadows  to  the  Mer¬ 
rimack,  offering  to  children  a  place  for  swimming  and  boating; 
and  there  were  many  little  brooks  like  the  Skug  and  Mosquito. 
The  two  ponds,  Foster’s  and  Pomp’s,  then  teemed  with  fish.  The 
hill  where  Phillips  Academy  stands  today  rose  southward  from 
the  river  with  only  a  few  farmhouses  and  an  alder  swamp  where 
now  are  noble  buildings.  The  countryside  was  varied,  including 
Prospect  Hill  and  Rattlesnake  Hill,  Indian  Ridge  and  Sunset 
Rock,  called  then  by  other  names.  The  village  itself  was  to  un¬ 
dergo  many  transformations  before  it  became  what  it  is  today. 

Before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  population  of 
the  south  end  outnumbered  that  of  the  parent  community.  The 
problem  of  administration  had  become  perplexing,  and  already 
each  section  had  its  own  constable,  pound-keeper,  and  fence- 
viewer.  But  the  selectmen  and  overseers  of  the  poor  still  re¬ 
mained  the  same  for  both  sections,  and  the  town  meetings  legis¬ 
lated  for  all  the  citizens.  Some  inevitable  rivalries  and  jealous¬ 
ies  were  always  smoldering.  What  the  south  enders  grumbled 
at  particularly,  however,  was  the  long  journey  which  they  had 
to  make  to  church  and  town  hall.  For  a  time  the  disputes  were 
adjusted  amicably,  mainly  through  concessions  to  the  south 
enders.  What  is  now  Andover  had  its  own  tavern  and  general 
store.  Its  farms  were  profitable.  It  was  obvious  that  its  citizens, 
whenever  they  wished  to  organize,  could  control  town  meetings. 
With  each  successive  year  the  relative  power  of  the  south  end  in 
numbers  and  resources  became  more  evident  and  its  local  pride 
was  less  hidden. 

In  1 697,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Barnard  became  the  sole  min¬ 
ister  of  the  congregation  which  met  on  what  is  now  Academy 
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Road,  and  a  few  years  later  a  vital  issue  brought  matters  to  a 
head.  The  old  church,  built  in  1669,  was  now  too  small  for  the 
expanding  population,  and  in  1705  it  was  formally  voted  “to 
build  a  new  meeting  house  as  sufficient  and  convenient  for  the 
whole  town  as  may  be.”  The  inevitable  discussions  regarding 
cost  and  size  were  prolonged  for  many  months  until,  in  May, 
1707,  it  was  decided  to  erect  “a  meeting-house  for  ye  inhabitants 
of  Andover  of  the  following  dimensions,  viz:  of  sixty-foot  long, 
and  forty-foot  wide  and  twenty-foot  studd  and  with  a  flatt  roof.” 
The  question  of  location  had  next  to  be  considered;  and  at  a 
stormy  gathering  on  September  9  of  that  year,  the  south  enders, 
in  an  aggressive  mood,  carried  a  motion  “to  set  the  meeting  house 
on  the  spot  of  ground  near  the  wood  called  Holt’s  Wood,  where 
the  cross-paths  meet  at  the  south-west  corner  of  George  Abbot’s 
grounds.”  This  startling  vote  meant  a  transfer  of  the  church  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  township  from  the  existing  site  in  the  north  end  to  a 
new  one  nearly  three  miles  away  in  the  south  end.  Forty-five  in¬ 
dignant  freeholders  from  the  north  end  immediately  petitioned 
the  General  Court — the  ultimate  authority  in  such  matters — 
alleging  that  the  proposed  location  was  not  central,  that  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  proprietors  had  not  been  obtained,  and  that  the  trans¬ 
fer  would  greatly  incommode  the  Reverend  Mr.  Barnard,  who 
had  long  lived  in  the  parsonage  near  the  old  meeting  house. 

An  embittered  controversy  followed.  The  General  Court 
dutifully  appointed  a  committee  which,  after  some  preliminary 
investigation,  called  a  public  meeting  at  which  interested  citi¬ 
zens  were  invited  to  express  their  views,  but  the  vote  as  original¬ 
ly  made  was  not  altered.  Various  suggestions  for  compromise 
were  made,  including  one  to  build  a  new  meeting  house  on  the 
old  location  but  to  permit  the  south  enders  after  ten  years  to 
have  their  own  house  of  worship.  Once  again,  on  October  12, 
the  persevering  committee  from  the  General  Court  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  reconcile  conflicting  views,  but  the  south  enders  ob¬ 
stinately  maintained  their  majority  over  their  north  end  rivals, 
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the  actual  vote  being  a  decisive  88  to  24.  Finally  the  court,  on 
November  2,  1708,  ordered  that  Andover  “be  forthwith  divided 
into  two  distinct  precincts,  and  that  Col.  Wainwright,  Maj. 
Sewall,  Major  Somersby,  and  Nehemiah  Jewett,  Esq.  be  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  perform  that  division  and  make  it  equal  for  north  and 
south  precincts,  within  the  space  of  two  months,  next  coming, 
unless  in  the  interim  the  town  agree  thereon  and  make  it  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  thereupon  the  north  division  take  the  present 
meeting-house  and  repair  and  add  to  it  as  they  please.”  Here, 
then,  is  the  official  origin  of  the  present  town  of  Andover! 

In  its  order  the  General  Court  gave  other  more  specific  in¬ 
structions  intended  to  confirm  and  implement  its  decision: 

That  there  be  forthwith  laid  out  for  the  minister  of  the  south  pre¬ 
cinct  fourteen  acres  of  land  for  a  house  lot,  and  forty  acres  at  a  fur¬ 
ther  distance,  part  of  it  lowland,  to  make  meadow,  of  the  common 
land  in  said  precinct,  which  will  make  them  equal  to  the  other  divi¬ 
sion,  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  ministry,  forever. 

That  the  inhabitants  and  proprietors  of  the  south  division  build 
a  convenient  meeting-house  for  their  own  use,  and  a  ministry  house. 

Upon  all  which  Mr.  Barnard,  the  present  minister,  shall  declare 
his  choice  of  which  congregation  he  will  officiate  in,  and  that  pre¬ 
cinct,  north  or  south,  shall  fully  and  wholly  perform  the  past  con¬ 
tract  of  the  town  with  him,  and  the  other  precinct  or  division  of  the 
town  shall  call  and  settle  another  minister  for  themselves. 

Throughout  these  specifications  is  apparent  the  respect  paid 
to  the  minister  as  God’s  active  agent  in  the  community.  No  set¬ 
tlement  was  to  be  approved  which  did  not  recognize  his  rights 
and  privileges. 

The  committee  of  the  General  Court,  after  some  necessary 
survey  work,  established  the  boundary  line,  on  April  12,  1709, 
as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a  great  pitch  pine  tree,  near  Merrimack  River, 
marked  with  stones  about  it,  and  the  west  corner  of  Richard  Barker’s 
land,  and  is  said  to  be  the  bounds  between  his  land  and  John  Gutter- 
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son’s  land,  so-called,  from  said  pine  tree  on  a  straight  line  to  a  stake 
and  heap  of  stones  about  it  at  the  corner  bounds  between  Walter 
Wright  and  Hooker  Osgood,  and  from  thence  on  a  straight  line  to  a 
white  oak  tree  marked  A  and  R,  being  a  bound  tree  between  said 
town  of  Andover  and  Reading,  with  stones  about  it,  standing  on  a 
hill  known  as  Osgood’s  Hill. 

The  pitch  pine  and  the  white  oak  have  long  since  fallen,  and 
Walter  Wright  and  Hooker  Osgood  are  dead.  But  the  Merri¬ 
mack  River  and  Osgood’s  Hill  are  still  there,  and  these  bound¬ 
aries,  confirmed  on  October  7,  1754,  by  “a  mutual  committee 
of  the  parishes,”  constitute  today  the  traditional  geographical 
definition  of  the  town  of  Andover. 

With  legal  permission  to  proceed,  the  following  leaders 
“warned”  the  first  regular  meeting  of  the  newly  constituted 
South  Parish: 

John  Abbot 
Joseph  Ballard 
George  Abbot 
Francis  Dane 
John  Russ 
William  Lovejoy 

With  the  exception  of  Dane  these  were  all  descendants  of  the 
original  proprietors,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders 
of  the  present  Andover.  They  and  their  friends  wasted  no  time 
in  taking  action.  At  their  meeting  on  June  20,  1709,  with  Henry 
Holt  as  moderator  and  George  Abbot  as  clerk,  they  decided  to 
build  a  meeting  house  “at  ye  Rock  on  the  West  Side  of  Roger’s 
Brook,”  on  what  is  now  the  Andover  playstead.  Unfortunately 
the  Rock,  which  might  in  these  reminiscent  days  have  been 
marked  as  a  treasured  relic  of  the  past,  was  removed  in  1 844. 

The  new  South  Meeting  House  was  raised  with  remarkable 
speed  during  the  summer  and  accepted  on  October  1 8,  1 709.  We 
know  nothing  of  its  dimensions  or  appearance,  but  its  cost  was 
apparently  108  pounds.  It  was  available  for  worship  in  January, 
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1710,  although  no  permanent  clergyman  had  as  yet  been  secured. 

Meanwhile  the  town  fathers  had  delayed  in  laying  out  the 
land  and  lot  prescribed  by  the  General  Court  for  the  South 
Parish,  and  the  committee,  in  order  to  expedite  progress,  acted 
arbitrarily.  Mr.  Barnard,  furthermore,  procrastinated  in  making 
his  choice  of  parishes  until  the  General  Court  directed  him  to 
reach  a  decision  before  December  11,  1710,  “or  that  then  the 
south  parish  provide  for  themselves.”  The  perplexed  clergyman 
finally  decided  to  remain  where  he  was,  to  the  relief  of  the  south 
enders,  who  had  already  engaged  a  young  preacher  qualified  to 
meet  their  spiritual  needs. 

Without  realizing  it,  they  had  decided  the  destiny  of  their 
community.  The  man  of  their  choice  was  Samuel  Phillips,  who 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1708,  had  been  a  year  a  school¬ 
master  at  Chebacco  (now  Essex),  and  had  then  spent  several 
months  preaching — “very  acceptably” — at  Norton.  His  great¬ 
grandfather,  George  Phillips,  who  had  degrees  from  Cambridge, 
had  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay  on  the  Arbella  and  had  be¬ 
come  the  first  minister  of  Watertown.  His  son,  Samuel,  was  the 
minister  of  Rowley  from  1651  to  1696;  and  the  latter’s  oldest 
surviving  son,  also  Samuel,  had  become  a  goldsmith  in  Salem  and 
founded  the  family  fortune.  It  was  the  goldsmith’s  son  who  came 
to  the  South  Parish  as  its  first  pastor  and  remained  there  almost 
sixty  years. 

The  Phillips  family  was  to  become  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  township.  Its  successive  generations  can  best  be 
indicated  through  a  simple  genealogical  chart: 
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Reverend  George  Phillips  (1593-1644),  of  Watertown 

Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  (1625-1696),  of  Rowley 

Samuel  Phillips  (1657-1722),  of  Salem 

Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  (1689-1771),  of  Andover  (South) 

Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.  (1715-1790),  of  North  Andover  Parish 

Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.  (1752-1802),  of  Andover  (South) 

Young  Mr.  Phillips  began  to  preach  in  the  South  Parish 
Church  as  a  “stated  supply”  as  early  as  April  30,  1710.  On  De¬ 
cember  10  of  that  year,  one  day  before  Mr.  Barnard  had  to  make 
his  choice  of  parishes,  the  South  Parish  voted  “that  Samuel 
Phillips  shall  be  our  pastor.”  He  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  sixty 
pounds  in  money,  with  the  understanding  that  this  would  be 
raised  ten  pounds  “when  he  shall  see  reason  to  marry.”  Because 
of  his  youth  his  ordination  was  delayed  for  some  months,  finally 
taking  place  on  October  17,  1711.  Soon  afterwards  he  married 
Hannah  White,  of  Haverhill,  and  moved  into  the  new  parsonage 
on  the  southeast  corner  of  what  are  now  School  and  Central 
Streets. 

The  north  enders  could  hardly  be  happy  over  the  trend 
which  events  had  taken.  Because  of  the  division  they  had  lost 
thirty-five  members  of  the  church — rather  more  than  half  their 
number.  Mr.  Barnard  addressed  the  governor  in  a  long  letter  of 
complaint,  in  which  he  said,  “The  north  part  of  the  town  that 
was  the  first  settlement  are  dissatisfied  that  they  are  made  the 
less  part.”  To  add  to  his  disgruntlement  the  minister’s  house  had 
recently  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  while  the  factional  dispute 
was  unadjusted,  neither  group  would  pay  his  salary.  He  had 
some  reason  for  feeling  despondent. 

The  General  Court  had  advised  the  North  Precinct  to  be  con- 
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tent  with  repairing  the  existing  church  building  and  erecting 
only  a  modest  addition.  But  this  was  not  agreeable  to  the  mem¬ 
bers,  who  proceeded  to  put  up  a  wholly  new  meeting  house,  fifty 
feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  facing  the  common  a  few  rods 
south  of  the  present  Unitarian  Church.  After  much  debate  over 
plans,  accompanied  by  the  spirited  disagreements  so  congenial 
to  the  Puritan  temperament,  the  structure  was  completed  and 
opened.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Barnard  carried  on  until  1718,  when 
he  died  of  a  “stroke.” 

Throughout  these  dissensions  the  town  remained  homoge¬ 
neous  in  its  basic  religious  preference.  The  two  parishes  were 
devoutly  Congregationalist  in  their  professed  creeds.  Both  wor¬ 
shiped  God  in  the  same  way,  and  heretics  were  never  numerous 
in  the  township.  Furthermore,  every  resident  was  supposed  to 
be  a  regular  church  attendant,  and  even  those  who  preferred  to 
remain  at  home  had  to  make  a  financial  contribution,  or  offer¬ 
ing,  to  what  was  really  a  state  church.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Phil¬ 
lips  said  in  1727,  “I  do  not  remember  one  native  of  the  parish 
that  is  unbaptized.” 

The  series  cf  decisions  just  related  is  known  to  us  almost  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  official  town  and  church  Records,  and  there 
may  have  been  other  more  personal  motives  for  the  schism.  Mr. 
Barnard  had  his  critics  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  spiritual 
leader,  and  dissatisfaction  with  him  doubtless  affected  some  of 
the  south  enclers.  Moreover  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Dane  may  not 
have  cared  very  much  about  his  successor.  Family  feuds  and  in¬ 
trigues  unquestionably  colored  the  talk  around  Andover  fire¬ 
sides  and  helped  to  determine  the  course  of  events.  Only  wise 
guidance  brought  about  a  peaceful  outcome. 

Nevertheless  the  separation  of  the  two  parishes  involved  at 
the  time  only  the  church,  and  the  town  continued  to  function 
as  a  political  unit,  like  Boxford  or  Topsfield,  until  1855.  The 
principal  town  officers,  for  example,  represented  both  areas.  A 
check  of  the  selectmen  for  the  half  century  from  1696  to  1746, 
compiled  by  Miss  Bailey,  shows  that  George  Abbot  (from  the 
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south  end)  was  nine  times  in  that  office  and  John  Frie  (from  the 
north  end),  eight  times.  For  purely  strategic  reasons,  if  for  no 
other,  the  south  enders  were  always  represented.  Among  the 
better-known  representatives  to  the  General  Court  from  An¬ 
dover  were  Christopher  Osgood,  of  the  South  Parish,  who  served 
from  1705  through  1709,  and  Benjamin  Stevens,  of  the  North 
Parish,  who  was  in  the  legislature  for  several  terms,  from  1712 
to  1716,  in  1721,  and  from  1728  to  1730.  Each  one  of  these  men, 
like  other  representatives  from  the  township — Colonel  Dudley 
Bradstreet,  Captain  Timothy  Johnson,  and  James  Bridges — felt 
that  his  constituency  was  all  Andover,  whether  North  or  South. 

The  regional  conflicts  which  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
South  Parish  were  inevitable,  and  as  time  moved  on  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  became  more  differentiated.  For  many  years  after  the  par¬ 
ish  separation,  however,  they  were  composed  of  the  same  kind 
of  people,  who  moved  back  and  forth  in  friendly  fashion.  Es¬ 
quire  Samuel  Phillips,  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips, 
married  the  well-to-do  granddaughter  of  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Barnard  and  moved  to  the  North  Parish,  where  he  built  in  1752 
a  beautiful  country  house,  still  standing  and  occupied  by  his  de¬ 
scendants.  When  the  Reverend  John  Barnard,  ordained  in  April, 
1719,  succeeded  his  father  as  minister  of  the  North  Parish,  he 
and  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips,  of  the  South  Parish,  through 
their  warm  personal  friendship,  set  a  fine  example  to  their  con¬ 
gregations.  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips’  son,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
in  due  course  moved  back  to  the  South  Parish,  where  his  grand¬ 
father  had  been  minister,  and  in  1786  built  there  on  Andover 
Hill  the  most  magnificent  residence  in  the  township,  surpassing 
even  that  of  his  father.  This  interchange  was  good  for  both  sec¬ 
tions,  giving  Andoverians  a  feeling  of  cooperation  and  unity. 

How  did  the  residents  of  the  newly  marked  out  South  Parish 
make  a  living?  In  the  pioneer  period  agriculture  provided  them 
with  most  of  what  they  required,  but  we  also  have  early  records 
of  craftsmen — carpenters  and  bricklayers  and  coopers  and  weav¬ 
ers,  and  even  a  distiller,  Andrew  Peters.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
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tury  Isaac  Abbot  had  opened  a  store  which  served  as  a  kind  of 
community  center.  Much  of  the  trading  had  at  first  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  barter,  but  by  1700  currency  was  everywhere  in  use. 

Whatever  it  may  have  been  in  the  beginning,  Andover  was 
not  long  a  classless  society.  The  prudent  were  soon  differenti¬ 
ated  from  the  wasteful.  Some  of  the  settlers  had  brought  proper¬ 
ty  with  them.  Others  soon  began  to  accumulate  possessions,  and, 
as  usual,  the  more  enterprising  and  farsighted  reaped  their  re¬ 
ward.  The  more  prosperous  families  were  forming  alliances  and 
starting  dynasties.  A  caste  system  based  on  achievement  and  ac¬ 
cumulation  soon  developed,  with  Stevenses,  Phillipses,  Osgoods, 
Abbots,  and  others  at  the  top. 

No  census  was  taken  in  those  days,  but  we  have  evidence  that 
by  1725  at  least  a  thousand  persons  were  dwelling  within  the 
limits  of  the  town.  The  growth  had  not  been  rapid,  but  was  suf¬ 
ficient  to  make  Andover  a  place  of  some  consequence  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  affairs.  Miss  Bailey  rightly  stresses  the  point  that  the 
population  was  largely  middle  class,  neither  very  rich  nor  very 
learned,  but  self-respecting  and  completely  independent.  In 
these  respects  the  town  was  like  neighboring  settlements,  no 
worse  and  not  much  better.  For  the  well-to-do,  however,  the  out¬ 
look  was  broadening.  The  roads  were  steadily  improving,  and  it 
was  getting  easier  to  travel,  not  only  to  church  but  also  to  Salem, 
the  county  seat,  and  even  to  Boston.  Some  of  the  families  could 
now  buy  silver  and  pewter,  and  even  imported  chairs  and  tables. 
Here  and  there  books  were  appearing.  A  New  England  culture 
had  been  born  and,  even  in  the  villages,  was  growing. 

Some  constricted  adventurers  were  actually  finding  condi¬ 
tions  in  Andover  too  crowded.  A  few  of  these  in  1723  petitioned 
for  a  grant  of  land  in  Pennacook,  the  present  site  of  Concord, 
New  Hampshire;  and  three  years  later  the  picturesque  and  re¬ 
doubtable  Ensign  John  Chandler  led  an  exploring  party  into 
New  Hampshire.  There  they  were  confronted  by  the  governor, 
who  warned  them  that  they  were  trespassing  upon  that  colony. 
Somehow  they  managed  to  establish  themselves,  in  spite  of  oppo- 
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sition.  In  this  pioneering  enterprise  Captain  Benjamin  Stevens 
and  Deacon  John  Osgood  were  leaders;  and  in  1730  a  minister 
was  ordained  for  the  new  settlement,  with  the  two  Andover  cler¬ 
gymen,  Mr.  Barnard  and  Mr.  Phillips,  assisting  at  the  ceremony. 
Thus  while  more  and  more  Andoverians  were  concentrating  in 
the  South  Parish,  others  were  moving  farther  into  the  interior. 
Mobility  as  an  American  trait  was  revealing  itself  even  then. 

For  several  reasons  Andover  residents  had  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  a  school,  and  in  1712  the  selectmen  reported  that,  in 
spite  of  vigorous  efforts,  they  had  been  unable  to  find  a  school¬ 
master.  The  language  which  they  used  had  a  pathetic  tone  be¬ 
hind  the  quaint  spelling: 

We  doe  take  the  best  care  we  can  to  bring  up  our  children  to 
Reeding  by  school  Dames;  and  we  have  no  Gramer  Schoole  in  our 
Town  as  we  know  of;  and  we  are  now  taking  the  best  care  we  can  to 
obtaine  one,  therefore  pray  that  we  may  be  Favoured;  so  far  as  may 
be;  for  we  cannot  compell  gentellmen  to  come  to  us;  and  we  do 
suppose  they  are  something  afraid  by  ye  reason  we  Doe  Lye  so  ex¬ 
posed  to  our  Indian  Enemys;  pray  consider  our  great  extremitie  in 
that  Regard,  and  we  shall  doe  our  uttermost  to  answer  the  true  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Law  in  that  behalf. 

The  North  Parish  was  thus  explaining  to  the  General  Court 
why  it  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  law.  The  South 
Parish  also  had  its  problems,  and  in  1714  voted  to  construct  its 
own  schoolhouse,  twenty-two  feet  by  sixteen  in  dimensions.  After 
a  considerable  delay,  this  was  located  “on  the  Hill  on  the  south¬ 
west  of  the  Meeting  house,”  not  far  from  the  parsonage  and  the 
present  center  of  the  village.  James  Bailey,  the  first  recorded 
schoolmaster  in  a  section  now  nationally  famous  for  its  educa¬ 
tional  facilities,  agreed  for  a  salary  of  24  pounds  “to  teach  chil¬ 
dren  to  Read  and  older  persons  to  wright  and  sifer  so  far  as  they 
are  capable  for  the  time  being,  according  to  the  regular  methods 
of  such  a  school.”  For  the  somewhat  unusual  spelling  of  such 
simple  words  as  “write”  and  “cipher”  we  may  hope  that  the 
town  clerk,  not  schoolmaster  Bailey,  was  responsible.  He  was  to 
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teach  alternately  in  the  two  parishes  for  the  same  length  of  time. 

In  September,  1723,  the  following  contract,  a  little  less  badly 
spelled,  was  made  with  my  collateral  ancestor,  Andrew  Peters: 

The  selectmen  of  Andover  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  agreed 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Peeters  that  he  should  keepe  a  Grammer  School  a 
twelve  month  in  the  said  town,  allso  that  he  wold  teach  boys  to  Read, 
Rite,  and  Cypher,  and  that  he  wold  teach  and  keep  school  in  each 
precinct  according  to  each  Precinct’s  pay,  for  which  service  the  Se¬ 
lectmen  of  sd.  Town  promised  to  give  the  sd.  Andrew  Peters  forty- 
four  pounds. 

Within  a  few  years  the  Andover  schoolmaster  became  an  itin¬ 
erant  pedagogue,  keeping  school  at  different  periods  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  town,  in  the  south  end,  and  “behind  the  pond”  (pre¬ 
sumably  near  Haggett’s  Pond).  Under  such  a  haphazard  system 
the  formal  education  of  children  must  have  been  intermittent 
and  unsatisfactory,  but  it  was  supplemented  occasionally  by 
“dame  schools”  and  also  by  instruction  in  the  home.  Under  such 
conditions  the  schoolmaster  could  hardly  help  being  restless, 
and  it  is  not  strange  that  few  incumbents  remained  very  long. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  South  Parish  Church  gave  the 
residents  of  that  district  a  feeling  of  assurance.  Their  numerical 
preponderance  in  town  affairs  was  thus  openly  conceded.  Year 
after  year  they  continued  to  take  a  leading  part  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  same  south  end  names  appear  again  and  again  as 
moderators  of  town  meeting,  clerks,  treasurers,  and  assessors — 
Abbots,  Chandlers,  Ballards,  Holts,  and  others — sound  Yankee 
stock  doing  faithfully  the  day’s  work.  Eventually  special  distinc¬ 
tion  came  to  the  North  Parish  through  its  mills  and  industries 
and  to  the  South  Parish  through  its  educational  institutions.  For 
this  strange  bifurcation  chance  seems  to  have  been  largely  re¬ 
sponsible.  But  through  the  eighteenth  century  up  to  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  and  beyond,  Andover  was  still  a  unit,  politically, 
economically,  and  socially,  facing  the  threats  from  Indians  and 
from  the  British  monarchy  without  any  internal  dissension. 
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Indians  —  and  a  Few  Fryes 


Comparisons  of  Andover  with  other  Essex  County  towns  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  difficult  to  make, 
for  no  trade  or  population  or  building  statistics  are  available. 
We  may  assume  that  Andover,  though  growing  steadily,  seemed 
less  important  to  the  Colony  than  Salem  or  Ipswich  or  Newbury. 
Although  its  representatives  to  the  General  Court  were  compe¬ 
tent,  it  had  produced  no  political  leader  except  Simon  Brad- 
street.  The  fact  that  Anne  Bradstreet  had  brought  some  cultural 
distinction  to  her  village  made  little  difference  to  her  neighbors. 
Andover  had  no  maritime  commerce,  like  Gloucester  and  Mar¬ 
blehead,  and  very  little  industry  except  a  few  sawmills  and  grist¬ 
mills.  It  did,  however,  have  its  war  heroes,  at  least  two  of  whom 
have  become  legendary  in  New  England  history. 

Although  Andover  was  increasingly  in  touch  with  coastal  civi¬ 
lization,  it  was  still  in  constant  danger  of  attack  by  Indians  on  the 
rampage.  Often  full  of  rum  and  usually  dirty  and  greedy,  they 
were  unpleasant  neighbors,  and  the  white  settlers  never  trusted 
them.  When  aroused,  they  struck  without  warning,  and  what¬ 
ever  mercy  they  showed  was  whimsical,  not  consistent.  Some 
communities,  like  Groton  and  Deerfield,  underwent  serious 
raids,  and  Andover  had  no  reason  to  think  that  it  would  be 
neglected. 

The  redskins  were  incited  by  the  French,  who  had  long  been 
rivals  of  the  English  in  colonial  North  America.  The  short  truce 
following  the  Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1697  was  broken  in  1701  by 
what  was  known  in  Europe  as  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
but  was  called  in  New  England  Queen  Anne’s  War.  These  Euro- 
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pean  events  had  their  inevitable  repercussions  in  Massachusetts 
Bay,  which  underwent  ferocious  invasions.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  conflict  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713,  no  inte¬ 
rior  town  in  the  Colony  felt  really  safe.  In  the  prolonged  struggle 
for  the  domination  of  the  continent  the  Indians  had  a  large  and 
vindictive  share. 

In  spite  of  the  Truce  of  Casco  in  June,  1703,  the  Abenakis 
continued  to  make  raids  on  isolated  Maine  settlements,  burning 
houses  and  carrying  children  off  into  captivity.  In  February, 
1704,  they  even  struck  as  far  south  as  Haverhill,  and  Andover 
militia  were  for  some  weeks  constantly  on  the  watch.  The  most 
terrifying  attack  was  on  Deerfield,  near  the  extreme  northwest¬ 
ern  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  when  fifty-three  villagers  were 
slain  and  one  hundred  and  eleven  led  into  the  wilderness  as 
prisoners.  This  was  only  a  few  months  before  the  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough’s  victory  at  Blenheim  and  the  seizure  of  Gibraltar  by 
the  British  fleet,  the  news  of  which  took  a  long  time  to  reach 
Boston. 

In  this  crisis,  Governor  Joseph  Dudley,  brother  of  Anne  Brad- 
street,  although  far  from  popular  in  Massachusetts,  did  his  best 
to  bring  about  cooperation  among  the  New  England  colonies. 
The  Essex  County  militia  were  ordered  to  be  always  in  readiness. 
The  Andover  town  fathers  accumulated  stores  of  powder,  bullets, 
and  flints  and  even  furnished  troops  with  snowshoes  for  a  pos¬ 
sible  winter  emergency.  In  the  winter  of  1704,  when  the  alarm 
was  at  its  height,  Dudley  wrote  to  Colonel  Saltonstall,  “I  pray 
you  to  give  direction  that  your  snow-shoe  men  from  Newbury  to 
Andover  be  ready  at  a  moment’s  warning  till  the  weather  break 
up,  that  we  may  be  quiet  awhile.”  Of  the  four  blockhouses  erect¬ 
ed  that  same  year  along  the  Merrimack,  under  instructions  from 
the  governor,  two  were  within  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Andover 
— one  at  the  fording  place  called  “Deare’s  Jump”  and  the  other 
“at  the  fording  place  commonly  called  Mr.  Petter’s  wading 
place.”  On  these  sites,  now  impossible  to  identify,  Captain 
Christopher  Osgood,  then  Andover’s  military  officer,  directed 
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the  building  of  the  blockhouses,  each  twelve  feet  wide  and  fif¬ 
teen  feet  long.  The  task  took  six  weeks  to  complete. 

Andoverians  in  those  days  never  felt  entirely  safe.  Strange 
stories  from  other  settlements  haunted  mothers  with  young  chil¬ 
dren.  Seven-year-old  Eunice  Williams,  daughter  of  the  minister 
of  Deerfield,  was  carried  off  to  Canada,  where,  to  use  Parkman’s 
words,  she  forgot  “her  English  and  her  catechism,”  married  a 
“savage,”  and  even  when  ransomed  refused  to  return  to  her 
country  and  her  family.  She  had  several  half-breed  offspring  and 
lived  as  a  squaw  of  the  tribe  to  a  great  old  age.  The  two  Tarbell 
boys  captured  in  the  attack  on  Groton  in  1707  also  preferred  to 
remain  with  the  redskins — and  what  normal  American  young¬ 
ster  wouldn’t?  Environment  in  these  dramatic  instances  tri¬ 
umphed  over  heredity,  proving  that  life  among  the  Indians  had 
its  attractions.  The  Tarbells  actually  married  the  daughters  of 
chieftains  and  themselves  became  tribal  leaders. 

Although  Indian  raids  on  other  towns  kept  Andover  citizens 
under  tension  for  many  years,  the  result  of  the  large-scale  strug¬ 
gle  was  never  in  doubt.  The  energy  and  the  resources  belonged 
with  the  English  and  their  colonial  allies.  It  is  true  that  a  march 
on  Quebec  in  1711,  led  by  the  incompetent  Admiral  Sir  Hoven- 
den  Walker,  ended  in  failure;  but  British  and  American  forces 
had  already  taken  the  important  fort  at  Port  Royal.  The  Peace 
of  Utrecht,  with  its  many  separate  treaties,  ceded  Acadia  and 
Newfoundland  to  England  and  left  France  in  a  precarious  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  North  American  continent. 

No  logical  reason  for  continued  hostilities  now  existed,  but 
the  bad  feeling  between  the  frontier  whites  and  the  roving  In¬ 
dians  could  not  be  immediately  eradicated  by  conferences  in 
Europe.  The  savages  with  their  intermittent  and  unpredictable 
depredations  were  a  constant  source  of  anxiety.  In  1724,  as  a 
consequence  of  several  outrages  committed  in  the  town  of  Dun¬ 
stable,  John  Lovewell  and  other  petitioners  were  allowed  by  the 
General  Court  to  raise  a  company  and  to  “kill  and  destroy  their 
enemy  Indians.”  While  thus  on  active  duty,  they  were  to  be  paid 
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2  shillings,  6  pence  a  day,  with  a  generous  bounty  of  100  pounds 
for  each  Indian  scalp.  On  the  second  of  their  forays  into  the  wil¬ 
derness  the  alert  Lovewell  and  his  men  surprised  and  slew  ten 
sleeping  braves  who  were  apparently  marching  south  from  Cana¬ 
da,  well  supplied  with  muskets  and  ammunition. 

On  a  third  expedition  in  the  spring  of  1725  Lovewell  planned 
to  attack  the  Indian  village  of  Pequawket,  colloquially  known  as 
“Pigwacket,”  on  the  upper  Saco  River.  He  enlisted  under  him 
forty-six  soldiers,  including  Jonathan  Frye,  of  Andover,  who  as¬ 
sumed  the  duties  of  chaplain.  Only  twenty  years  old,  Frye  had 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1723,  with  Andrew  Pe¬ 
ters,  who  almost  immediately  became  Andover’s  schoolmaster. 
Jonathan  was  the  third  but  only  surviving  son  of  Captain  James 
Frye  (1652-1734),  who  had  participated  in  the  Great  Swamp 
Fight  against  King  Philip  in  1675;  and  Captain  James  was  him¬ 
self  the  youngest  son  of  John  ffrie,  a  wheelwright  by  trade,  who 
landed  in  Boston  in  August,  1628,  became  a  proprietor  in  An¬ 
dover,  and  was  conspicuous  among  the  community  members  for 
killing  wolves,  receiving  five  pounds  a  head  in  colonial  bounty. 
Thus  out  of  obscurity  emerged  a  figure  who  created  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  saga  of  family  indestructibility  and  service.  John  ffrie  seems 
to  have  had  virility,  stamina,  and  a  longing  for  adventure,  quali¬ 
ties  which  were  transmitted  to  a  long  line  of  descendants.  The 


name  appears  in  the  records  in  various  picturesque  spellings,  in¬ 
cluding  “ffrie,”  “frie,”  “Frye,”  and  “Fry.”  Which  was  used  at 
the  moment  depended  on  the  mood  or  the  intelligence  of  the 
official  scribe.  By  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  had  be¬ 
come  standardized  as  “Frye.” 

Jonathan  Frye’s  brief  career  has  been  romantically  sentimen¬ 
talized  by  chroniclers.  As  the  legend  goes,  he  became  attached  to 
a  girl  of  thirteen,  Susanna  Rogers,  oldest  child  and  daughter  of 
the  minister  in  neighboring  East  Boxford,  whom  the  young 
man’s  parents  regarded  as  beneath  them  in  social  standing  and 
fortune.  This  part  of  the  tale  lacks  plausibility,  for  a  clergyman’s 
status  in  those  days  was  seldom  questioned.  However  that  may 
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be,  the  lover,  whether  thwarted  or  not,  joined  up  with  Lovewell 
in  a  raid  which  received  much  publicity.  He  proved  to  be  a  pop¬ 
ular  addition  to  the  troop,  and  when  one  of  them,  Ensign  Wy¬ 
man,  killed  their  first  Indian,  the  chaplain  is  said  to  have  assisted 
in  the  scalping. 

On  the  morning  of  May  8,  1725,  as  Lovewell’s  company  ap¬ 
proached  Saco  Pond,  an  Indian  unexpectedly  appeared.  When 
they  fired  at  him  with  their  rifles,  he  responded  with  beaver- 
shot,  mortally  wounding  their  leader.  The  colonists,  decoyed 
into  a  position  of  grave  danger,  now  engaged  in  a  prolonged  and 
sanguinary  battle  against  twice  their  number.  The  engagement 
opened  about  ten  in  the  morning  and  continued  all  day,  until 
the  waters  of  the  quiet  pond  were  stained  crimson  with  blood 
from  both  red  men  and  “palefaces.”  In  the  midafternoon,  Chap¬ 
lain  Frye,  who  had  been  active  not  only  in  comforting  the  in¬ 
jured  but  also  in  aiming  and  bring  his  own  gun,  was  shot  down. 
The  contemporary  account  of  the  affair,  written  by  the  Rever¬ 
end  Thomas  Symmes,  of  Bradford,  says  of  Frye,  “But  when  he 
could  fight  no  longer,  he  prayed  audibly  several  times  for  the 
preservation  and  success  of  the  residue  of  the  company.”  At  sun¬ 
set  the  enemy  withdrew,  leaving  several  of  the  white  men  dead 
or  mortally  wounded. 

The  surviving  troopers,  including  nine  who  were  unhurt, 
marched  off  in  retreat;  but  four  of  them,  of  whom  Frye  was  one, 
after  they  had  traveled  a  mile  and  a  half,  were  unable  to  proceed 
further.  Their  comrades  left  them  with  some  provisions,  hoping 
to  reach  the  fort  at  Ossipee  and  send  back  fresh  soldiers  to  their 
rescue.  Frye  and  his  three  companions  struggled  along  with  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  pain  until  he,  realizing  his  hopeless  condition,  urged 
the  others  to  leave  him  to  his  fate.  The  account  says  simply: 

He  laid  himself  down,  telling  them  he  should  never  rise  more,  and 
charged  Davis,  if  it  should  please  God  to  bring  him  home,  to  go  to  his 
father  and  tell  him  that  he  expected  in  a  few  hours  to  be  in  eternity, 
and  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  die.  .  .  .  They  left  him,  and  this  amiable 
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and  promising  young  gentleman,  who  had  the  journal  of  the  march 
in  his  pocket,  was  not  heard  of  again. 

Of  this  unfortunate  quartet,  Farwell,  the  lieutenant,  after 
walking  a  few  miles  further,  had  also  to  be  left  behind,  and  was 
never  seen  again.  The  remaining  two,  Davis  and  Jones,  after 
some  gruesome  experiences,  reached  shelter  and  food.  A  band  of 
English  soldiers  returned  as  soon  as  possible  to  the  scene  of  the 
action,  where  they  found  and  buried  many  corpses.  But  some¬ 
where  in  the  forest  south  of  Fryeburg  still  rest  the  bones  of  the 
gallant  chaplain,  who  died  so  young. 

The  dramatic  incident  was  commemorated  in  a  contemporary 
ballad,  one  stanza  of  which  runs  as  follows: 

Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there  did  die; 

They  killed  Captain  Robbins,  and  wounded  good  young  Frye, 
Who  was  our  English  Chaplain,  he  many  Indians  slew 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

When  the  news  of  her  sweetheart’s  death  reached  her,  Susan¬ 
na  Rogers  composed  some  verses  in  rhymed  octosyllabics,  under 
the  title,  “The  Mournful  Elegy  of  Mr.  Jonathan  Frye,  1725.” 
These  were  first  published  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  a  popular  writ¬ 
er  of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  in  his  Lectures  in  American 
Literature  (1829).  KnaPP  stated  that  the  poem  was  “lately  found 
in  an  ancient  manuscript  of  a  gentleman  of  the  native  place  of 
the  lovers  and  lately  transmitted  to  me.’’  As  the  emotional  out¬ 
pouring  of  an  adolescent  girl  it  should  be  spared  criticism.  Its 
literary  quality,  as  well  as  its  manifest  sincerity,  may  be  judged 
from  the  opening  lines: 

Assist  ye  muses;  help  my  quill 
Whilst  floods  of  tears  do  down  distill 
Not  from  my  eyes  alone,  but  all 
That  hear  the  sad  and  doleful  fall 
Of  that  young  student,  Mr.  Frye, 

Who  in  his  blooming  youth  did  die. 
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Fighting  for  his  dear  country’s  good 
He  lost  his  life  and  precious  blood. 

His  father’s  only  son  was  he, 

His  mother  loved  him  tenderly 
And  all  that  knew  him  loved  him  well 
For  in  bright  parts  he  did  excel 
Most  of  his  age;  for  he  was  young. 

Wounded  and  bleeding  he  was  left 
And  of  all  sustenance  bereft 
Within  the  hunting  desert  great 
None  to  lament  his  cruel  fate. 

A  sad  reward,  you’ll  say,  for  those 
For  whom  he  did  his  life  expose. 

Miss  Rogers  closed  her  “effusion”  with  the  following  address 
to  Jonathan’s  mother,  Lydia  (Osgood)  Frye: 

And  now  to  you,  his  mother  dear. 

Be  pleased  my  childish  rhymes  to  hear. 

Mother,  refrain  from  flowing  tears; 

Your  son  has  gone  beyond  your  cares 
And  safe  at  rest  in  Heaven  above 
With  Christ,  who  was  his  joy  and  love, 

And  in  due  time  I  hope  you’ll  be 
With  him  to  all  eternity. 

Pray  madam  pardon  this  advice. 

Your  grief  is  great,  mine  not  much  less, 

And  if  these  lines  will  comfort  you 
I  have  my  will.  Farewell,  adieu. 

If  Father  and  Mother  Frye  had  actually  forbidden  their  son  to 
marry  Susanna  Rogers,  she  now  had  the  satisfaction  of  respond¬ 
ing  with  a  modest  Christian  charity.  Unfortunately  research  fails 
to  tell  us  whether  her  early  tragedy  was  followed  by  a  rewarding 
later  happiness,  after  her  marriage  to  Dr.  Jacob  Peabody,  a 
Leominster  physician,  at  the  ripe  age  of  twenty-three. 

Even  in  defiance  of  strict  chronology  and  with  the  possibility 
of  some  reiteration,  it  is  convenient  at  this  point  to  follow  the 
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“Fighting  Fryes”  a  little  further.  The  present  name  of  the  place 
where  the  famous  battle  occurred  is  Fryeburg,  given  to  it  in 
1777  in  honor,  not  of  Jonathan,  but  of  his  nephew,  Joseph  Frye 
(1712-1794),  who  had  a  long  military  service  during  which  he 
moved  on  and  up.  This  Joseph  Frye,  grandson  of  the  original 
Andover  proprietor  and  the  ninth  of  the  thirteen  children  of 
Sergeant  John  Frye,  was  an  ensign  in  Hale’s  5th  Massachusetts 
Regiment  at  Louisburg  in  1745  and  later  a  major  in  Governor 
Shirley’s  expedition  which,  in  1755,  expelled  the  Acadians  from 
their  homeland,  thus  providing  the  background  and  the  plot  for 
Longfellow’s  Evangeline.  Promoted  to  colonel,  he  was  at  Fort 
William  Henry  in  1757,  when  it  surrendered  to  Montcalm  and 
his  Indian  allies.  He  escaped  with  his  superior  officer,  the  gallant 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Munroe,  reaching  Fort  Edward  “naked, 
half-starved,  and  half-crazed.”  This  episode  was  described,  with 
all  its  thrills,  by  James  Fenimore  Cooper  in  The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans. 

In  1762,  in  response  to  his  petition,  the  General  Court  grant¬ 
ed  the  veteran  Colonel  Frye  a  township  of  land  in  the  Maine 
district,  quite  fittingly  comprising  the  spot  where  his  uncle  had 
lost  his  life.  In  1770,  then,  Joseph  Frye  moved  with  his  family 
to  Pequawket,  where  he  opened  a  store.  When  the  town  was  le¬ 
gally  incorporated  in  January,  1777,  it  was  named  for  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  grantee — and  Fryeburg  it  is,  to  this  very  day,  the 
town  where  Daniel  Webster  was  later  to  teach  school.  In  1775, 
when  he  was  sixty-three  the  Provincial  Congress  appointed  Frye 
a  major-general  of  Massachusetts  militia,  and  early  in  1776 
Washington  made  him  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Continental 
Army.  By  this  date,  however,  he  was  crippled  with  rheumatism 
and  was  forced  to  resign  from  service  on  April  23,  1776.  An¬ 
dover’s  outstanding  military  leader  spent  his  last  years  as  a  semi¬ 
invalid  in  Maine. 

General  Frye  married  Mehitable  Poor,  of  Andover,  and  had 
eleven  children,  of  whom  three  were  christened  Mehitable,  two 
John,  and  two  Samuel.  The  first  Mehitable  died  in  1738,  only  a 
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few  months  old;  the  second  lived  but  a  few  days  after  her  birth 
in  1739;  but  the  third,  more  robust,  born  in  1741,  lived  until 
1818.  The  persistence  of  the  parents  in  endeavoring  to  preserve 
the  mother’s  given  name  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  seldom 
found  except  among  the  early  Puritans. 

A  manuscript  discovered  by  Miss  Bailey  summarizes  the 
achievements  of  the  Frye  family  in  the  following  fascinating 
memorandum: 

Mr.  Fry  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  this  Towne  and  his  offspring- 
men  of  Grate  Note;  there  was  Copprils,  Sergeants,  Clarks,  Ensignes, 
Lieuts,  Twelve  Captains,  Magrs,  Cornels,  and  Mager  Generals,  Two 
Judges  of  the  Corts  Superer  and  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  two 
that  had  the  titel  of  Honoral  Counsellors  and  severall  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  some  of  the  Rest  Excelen  Good  Citizens. 

In  its  ramifications  and  exploits  the  Frye  family  strikingly  il¬ 
lustrates  the  preoccupation  of  most  Andover  citizens,  even  be¬ 
yond  the  Revolution,  in  military  affairs,  in  recurring  problems 
of  security  and  defense.  The  fifth  child  and  third  son  of  the  im¬ 
migrant,  John  Ffrie,  was  Samuel  (1649),  who  was  successively 
corporal,  ensign,  lieutenant,  and  captain  in  the  militia.  His  son, 
John  (1672-1737),  known  locally  as  “Sergeant  John,’’  was  later 
a  lieutenant  as  well  as  town  clerk  from  1719  to  1734 — decidedly 
a  man  of  parts.  His  son  was  the  General  Frye  whose  notable  ca¬ 
reer  has  just  been  described. 

Of  General  Frye’s  eleven  children,  one,  Joseph  (1743-1828), 
was  a  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  When  he  was  married 
in  1764  to  Sarah  Robinson,  it  was  said  that  they  were  the  hand¬ 
somest  couple  to  go  down  the  aisle  in  an  Andover  church — but 
they  have  since  had  some  stiff  competition!  His  son,  also  Joseph 
(1765-1814),  moved  to  Ohio,  and  was  there  a  lieutenant  in  the 
militia.  According  to  Frye’s  Frye  Genealogy  he  was  “a  farmer  and 
teacher  and  never  indulged  in  profanity” — surely  an  illuminat¬ 
ing  characterization! 

Thus  in  one  branch  of  the  Frye  family  members  of  five  suc- 
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cessive  generations  were  at  one  time  or  another  under  arms. 
Many  others,  their  cousins  of  the  same  name,  also  took  part  in 
warlike  expeditions.  One  of  the  ablest  was  James  Frye  (1711- 
1776),  of  the  fourth  American  generation,  who  was  at  Louis- 
bourg  in  1 745  and  was  later  lieutenant-colonel  in  Plaisted’s  Regi¬ 
ment  in  the  assault  on  Crown  Point  in  1756.  In  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  campaigns  he  went  back  to  farming  and  kept  a  tavern  in 
the  old  homestead  in  North  Andover.  He  it  was  who,  in  1745, 
as  chairman  of  a  meeting  of  the  proprietors,  arbitrarily  changed 
the  spelling  of  the  family  name  from  “ffrie”  to  “Frye.” 

In  1776  James  Frye  literally  left  the  plow  and  took  command 
of  a  regiment.  On  the  morning  of  June  17  he  was  presiding  over 
a  court-martial  at  Charlestown,  but  hearing  that  a  battle  was 
taking  place,  he  jumped  into  the  saddle  and  galloped  off  to 
Bunker  Hill  to  join  the  colonial  troops.  Later  in  the  day,  as  the 
Americans  were  retreating,  he  was  wounded  in  the  thigh  by  a 
musket  ball  which  passed  through  the  flesh  and  lodged  in  his 
horse’s  back.  He  dismounted,  extracted  the  bullet,  and  rode  on, 
remarking,  “The  Regulars  fire  damned  careless!”  With  him  at 
Bunker  Hill  were  at  least  four  relatives:  Timothy  Frye  (1734- 
1811),  who  had  joined  the  Minute  Men  at  Lexington;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  John  Frye  (1741-1816),  who  was  an  officer  in  Colonel  Frye’s 
regiment;  Sergeant  Joseph  Frye  (1748-1819),  who  was  there  as 
a  drummer  and  afterwards  had  five  years  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army;  and  Frederick  Frye  (1760-1826),  who  was  a  private  at 
sixteen  and  later  became  a  captain  and  the  representative  of  his 
family  in  the  Order  of  the  Cincinnati. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  somewhat  mysterious  Benjamin 
Frye,  son  of  Sergeant  Joseph  Frye  and  his  wife,  Deliverance,  who 
answered  the  call  to  Lexington  in  1775  and  later  enlisted  as  a 
seaman.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  British  and  later,  in  an 
exchange  of  prisoners,  was  sent  to  Boston  on  the  cartel  Silver 
Eel.  Meanwhile  he  had  contracted  smallpox,  was  sent  back  to  his 
home,  died  the  next  day,  and  was  buried  at  night  in  a  far  corner 
of  the  farm  by  a  stone  wall.  In  1 945,  through  the  efforts  of  Charles 
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W.  Tucker,  registrar  of  the  Brigadier-General  Joseph  Frye  Chap¬ 
ter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  grave  was  discovered 
in  the  forest,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  from  Chestnut  Street, 
on  land  owned  by  Mrs.  Mary  Greenwood.  A  marble  headstone 
was  obtained  from  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  set  up  as  a  marker,  just  two  hundred  years  after  the 
birth  of  the  deceased. 

These  fighting  men  of  the  Frye  family  were  plain  citizens 
who  in  time  of  need  took  up  arms  to  preserve  and  protect  their 
safety  and  freedom.  Many  of  them  appear  in  the  records  as  farm¬ 
ers,  but  there  were  also  shoemakers,  clothiers,  millers,  land  sur¬ 
veyors,  hatters,  fullers,  and  even  two  tavern  keepers.  Although 
a  few,  like  General  Frye,  moved  away  to  seek  their  fortune  else¬ 
where,  most  of  them  dwelt  in  Andover  from  the  cradle  to  the 
coffin  and  were  duly  buried  in  the  North  Parish  cemetery.  They 
were  a  prolific  stock,  whose  families  tended  to  be  large.  Typical 
was  Timothy,  the  veteran  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  who 
had  thirteen  sons  and  daughters.  All  the  boys  received  Biblical 
names — two  Reubens,  Timothy,  Ezekiel,  Jedediah,  Peter,  Sam¬ 
uel,  and  Enoch. 

As  one  studies  the  complicated  Frye  family  tree,  it  is  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  distinguish  one  member  from  another,  for  the  same  giv¬ 
en  names  are  repeated  from  one  generation  to  another,  and  the 
recurrence  of  Johns  and  Samuels  and  Josephs  becomes  confus¬ 
ing.  Even  the  professional  genealogists  fail  to  clarify  their  charts. 
The  historian  is  bound  to  rejoice  when  he  comes  across  an  un¬ 
mistakable  personality,  like  “Great  John’’  Frye  (1682-1753), 
who  weighed  over  three  hundred  pounds  when  he  died,  or  Judge 
Simon  Frye  (1737-18 22),  who  served  under  Lord  Jeffrey  Am¬ 
herst  in  1759  and  was  later  a  member  of  the  General  Court  and 
of  the  governor’s  council,  as  well  as  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  Oxford,  Maine. 

The  Frye  name  was  perpetuated  geographically  in  Andover 
through  the  descendants  of  Ensign  Samuel  Frye  (1649-1725), 
third  son  of  the  patriarchal  John.  Samuel’s  son,  Samuel  (1694- 
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1761),  built  in  1718  a  saw-  and  gristmill  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Shawsheen  River,  on  land  deeded  to  him  by  his  father.  His  son, 
Samuel  (1719-1809),  married  Elizabeth  Frye,  his  third  cousin 
once  removed,  and  established  himself  as  his  father’s  partner  in 
what  came  to  be  known  as  Frye  Village.  Owning  more  than  two 
thousand  acres  in  various  sections  of  the  township,  he  was  rated 
as  its  second  wealthiest  citizen.  The  description  of  him  by  his 
kinswoman,  Ellen  Frye  Barker,  is  intriguing: 

He  was  a  very  stern  man  and  governed  his  house  strictly,  was  me¬ 
dium  size,  light  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  light  hair,  worn  very 
long  in  old  age.  This,  with  drab  suit,  silver  knee  and  shoe  buckles, 
cocked  hat,  and  long  staff,  gave  him  a  dignified  appearance. 

Surely  here  is  an  authentic  personage,  a  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who  might  have  been  the  model  for  Holmes’s  The  Last 
Leaf: 

They  say  that  in  his  prime 
Ere  the  pruning-knife  of  Time 
Cut  him  down, 

Not  a  better  man  was  found 
By  the  Crier  on  his  round 
Through  the  town. 

This  Samuel  Frye  had  nine  children,  one  of  whom,  another 
Samuel  (1769-1847),  after  spending  some  years  in  Hancock  and 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  returned  to  Andover  to  care  for 
the  family  interests.  His  son,  Samuel  (1791-1867),  became  a  cord- 
wainer,  or  worker  in  cordovan  leather;  and  this  man’s  son,  Sam¬ 
uel  Charles  (1823-1896),  was  a  shoe  merchant  in  Boston.  With 
him  the  family  name  in  that  branch  died  out,  but  not  until  a 
Samuel  Frye  had  been  produced  through  six  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  It  may  be  noted  parenthetically  that  in  the  Osgood  family 
a  John  Osgood  appeared  for  seven  successive  generations  until 
one  member  failed  in  his  biological  duty  and  sired  only  daugh¬ 
ters,  thus  breaking  the  masculine  continuity. 

The  most  eminent  of  all  the  family,  William  Pierce  Fry  (1831- 
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1911),  unfortunately  cannot  be  claimed  as  an  Andoverian,  for 
he  was  born  in  Lewiston,  Maine.  But  although  he  dropped  the 
final  “e,”  he  was  the  great-great-grandson  of  General  Frye.  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Fry  was  for  thirty  years  United  States  Senator  from 
Maine,  a  valiant  spokesman  of  the  Republican  Old  Guard. 
General  Frye  and  Senator  Fry  are  the  two  descendants  of  John 
ffrie  whose  careers  are  recorded  in  the  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography. 

In  all  fairness,  also,  it  should  be  confessed  that  the  Fryes  were 
strictly  a  North  Parish  family;  but  most  of  them  were  residents 
when  Andover  as  a  township  included  both  sections.  The  his¬ 
torian  of  the  South  Parish  cannot  be  criticized  too  much  for 
claiming  all  the  Fryes  as  Andoverians.  The  original  homestead 
on  Chestnut  Street,  built  presumably  by  John  ffrie,  remained  in 
the  family  until  1880,  a  period  of  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
An  ancient  elm,  which,  according  to  tradition  Chaplain  Frye 
planted  in  the  spring  of  1725  just  before  setting  out  with  the 
Lovewell  expedition,  flourished  and  was  not  cut  down  until 
1 876. 

This  excursion  into  genetics  would  be  unjustified,  even  irrele¬ 
vant  and  intolerable,  if  it  were  not  that  the  Frye  family  is  such 
an  outstanding  example  of  Puritan  durability,  versatility,  and 
capacity  for  adjustment  to  new  conditions.  The  Frye  Genealogy, 
published  in  1920,  mentions  1,423  direct  descendants  of  the 
original  John  ffrie,  and  many  have  since  been  added  to  the  list. 
Since  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  not  many  have 
been  residents  in  Andover;  indeed  the  current  telephone  direc¬ 
tory  lists  only  one  Frye  in  Andover  and  one  in  North  Andover. 
Individual  members  may  be  found  in  neighboring  towns  and 
cities,  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  and  even  in  such 
far-off  places  as  Mauritius  and  Canton. 

This,  then,  is  a  short  survey  of  the  contribution  made  by  one 
Andover  family  to  American  life.  A  similar,  and  equally  profit¬ 
able  study  could  be  made  of  Abbots,  Ballards,  Chandlers,  Fos¬ 
ters,  Holts,  Osgoods,  Stevenses,  and  several  others  which  fol- 
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lowed  a  similar  pattern.  The  earliest  colonial  ancestor  was  in 
each  case  of  sound  yeoman  stock.  Many  of  their  descendants,  of 
course,  lived  undramatic  lives,  earning  their  subsistence  mainly 
from  the  soil,  marrying  into  neighborhood  families  like  their 
own,  bringing  up  children  to  be  independent  and  self-support¬ 
ing,  and  fulfilling  cheerfully  their  duties  as  citizens,  in  war  and 
peace.  Very  few  were  poor,  and  “black  sheep’’  among  them  were 
rare.  Some  were  comparatively  obscure.  Others,  like  General 
Frye  and  Senator  Fry,  stood  out  above  the  crowd.  But  together, 
whether  followers  or  leaders,  they  created  the  town  and  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  which  we  know. 
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It  probably  never  occurred  to  Andoverians  in  1 746  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  observing  the  centennial  of  their  town. 
At  the  moment  New  England  was  recovering  from  the  violent 
emotional  impact  of  the  “Great  Awakening,”  the  religious  re¬ 
vival  led  by  George  Whitefield  and  other  evangelists.  In  the 
campaign  against  Louisbourg,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  that 
French  citadel  in  July,  1745,  several  young  Andoverians  had 
lost  their  lives  through  privation  and  disease.  The  minds  of  the 
citizens  were  undoubtedly  on  other  matters  than  celebrations. 

If  a  celebration  had  been  held,  the  town  fathers  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  reported  progress.  Their  community  had  matured  into 
a  society  very  different  from  the  primitive  settlement  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  before  or  even  from  the  unstable  community  of  witch- 
hunting  days.  James  Truslow  Adams  felt  that  New  England  peo¬ 
ple  sunk  to  their  nadir  intellectually  and  spiritually  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  Massachusetts  governor  re¬ 
ported  in  1723  that  most  of  the  deputies  in  the  General  Court 
were  men  “of  small  fortunes  and  meane  Education.”  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  information  is  lacking  about  the  Andover  of  that  date, 
but  it  is  probable  that  most  of  its  citizens,  although  not  illiterate, 
were  inattentive  to  contemporary  English  thought  and  culture. 
They  were  not  in  touch  with  the  polished  London  of  the  Augus¬ 
tan  Era,  ornamented  by  Swift  and  Addison  and  Pope.  The  en¬ 
tries  in  the  town  Records  reveal  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  stylis¬ 
tic  grace  and  clarity  as  well  as  in  plain  ordinary  spelling.  The 
Boston  Neivs-Letter,  founded  in  1704,  probably  had  few  readers 
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beyond  a  few  miles  from  Beacon  Hill;  and  hardly  any  private 
libraries  existed  in  Massachusetts  before  1730. 

Andover  undoubtedly  suffered  from  growing  pains.  But  for 
practical  chronological  purposes  it  is  possible  to  set  apart  the 
half  century  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  to  the  Peace  of 
Paris  in  1763  as  a  half  century  during  which  New  England  in 
many  fields  moved  from  adolescence  to  maturity,  out  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  into  modern  times.  It  was  a  complex  era,  animated  by 
forces  often  difficult  to  explain  and  trace  but  in  the  aggregate 
effecting  many  changes  in  the  daily  life  and  attitude  of  the  av¬ 
erage  citizen.  Any  one  of  us  today  could  get  along  well  with  an 
Andoverian  of  the  1750’s.  I  am  not  so  sure  about  his  ancestor  of 
the  1650’s.  The  fact  that  Parliament  at  the  opening  of  1752  had 
altered  the  calendar  from  Old  Style  to  New  Style  was  in  a  sense 
symbolic.  A  New  Time  had  come  in! 

To  the  industrious  and  prudent  members  of  the  Andover 
community,  as  well  as  of  the  entire  Colony,  increasing  prosperity 
brought  with  it  the  instruments  of  social  maturity.  Houses  were 
better  furnished  and  more  comfortable.  In  well-to-do  homes 
servants  became  more  common  and  the  routine  of  daily  living 
was  consequently  less  exacting.  Books  began  to  appear  on  the 
tables.  Thought  on  all  subjects,  including  religion  as  well  as 
politics,  was  less  inhibited.  Nonconformity  no  longer  resulted  in 
ostracism. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Andover,  still  re¬ 
covering  from  the  witchcraft  delusion,  was  provincial  and  in 
some  respects  primitive.  The  following  years  brought  a  mood  of 
healthy  discontent,  of  dissatisfaction  with  dullness,  a  desire  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  broader  outside  world.  The  town  respond¬ 
ed  less  rapidly  than  Boston  or  Salem  to  the  upsurge,  but  that  it 
did  respond  seems  clear.  By  1750  it  was  as  civilized  as  an  English 
village  of  the  type  of  Wantage  or  Amesbury,  and  without  losing 
its  vitality. 

Fresh  blood  was  coming  in  year  by  year  to  reinvigorate  the  old 
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families.  Of  the  Phillipses  much  will  be  said  as  this  narrative 
continues.  The  Kittredges,  particularly  in  the  field  of  medicine, 
brought  prestige  to  the  North  Parish.  Of  other  new  names  sev¬ 
eral  should  be  mentioned,  printed  here  in  alphabetical  order: 
Adams,  Chickering,  Cole,  Hardy,  Jenkins,  Kimball,  Lewis, 
Marble,  Martin,  Noyes,  Peabody,  and  Pearson.  Not  by  any 
means  did  these  newcomers  displace  the  descendants  of  the 
founders — the  Stevenses,  Fryes,  Fosters,  Holts,  and  Abbots — 
but  they  did  fit  easily  into  the  town’s  social  life.  No  censuses  were 
taken  in  those  days,  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Massachusetts,  including  Maine,  was  in  1700  about 
seventy  thousand.  The  Andover  of  that  date  may  have  included 
seven  hundred  persons.  By  1750,  the  town  had  at  least  two  hun¬ 
dred  households  scattered  over  a  considerable  area.  The  first 
really  accurate  information  dates  from  1795,  when  we  know 
that  there  were  four  hundred  and  one  families  within  the  limits 
of  the  town. 

During  that  half  century  of  expansion  and  intensification  from 
1713  to  1763,  Andover  was  well  aware  of  what  was  going  on  in 
colonial  affairs.  The  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament  were 
topics  of  conversation  in  homes.  It  was  the  period  of  the  final 
struggles  between  Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  domination 
of  the  North  American  continent.  The  so-called  War  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Succession  which  broke  out  in  1744  was  another  of  those 
peculiar  and  now  virtually  obsolete  conflicts  through  which 
monarchs  attempted  to  enlarge  their  boundaries  and  heighten 
their  renown.  It  was  obvious  that  England  and  France  would  be 
lined  up  on  opposite  sides  and  that  the  quarrels  opened  in  Eu¬ 
rope  would  again  have  their  repercussions  in  North  America. 
One  consequence  was  that  bored  young  men  could  always  find 
excitement  in  the  wars.  This  is  not  a  military  history,  but  no 
one  can  write  about  those  years  without  emphasizing  the  fact 
that  in  towns  like  Andover  soldiers  were  constantly  going  and 
returning.  Miss  Bailey  has  carefully  recorded  the  more  thrilling 
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events  as  they  affected  local  residents.  Here  I  shall  emphasize 
trends  and  movements  rather  than  personal  details. 

As  soon  as  war  seemed  imminent,  Governor  William  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  abetted  by  William  Vaughan,  conceived  the 
“mad  scheme’’  of  a  campaign  against  Louisbourg,  the  allegedly 
impregnable  fortress  which  the  French  had  constructed  on  the 
south  side  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  guarding  the  entrance  to  a 
deep  and  perfectly  sheltered  harbor.  William  Pepperrell,  of  Kit- 
tery,  one  of  the  wealthiest  merchants  in  New  England,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander;  and  when  volunteers  were  called  for,  the 
ranks  were  speedily  filled  with  a  motley  miscellany  of  patriots 
and  adventurers,  most  of  them  ignorant  of  even  the  rudiments 
of  military  discipline.  Parkman  has  said,  “Probably  there  was 
not  an  officer  among  them  whose  experience  extended  beyond 
a  drill  on  muster  day  and  the  sham  fight  that  closed  the  engage¬ 
ment.”  Among  these  were  a  large  percentage  of  Andoverians,  in¬ 
cluding  James  Stevens,  who  apparently  commanded  one  of  the 
companies. 

On  March  2 4,  1745,  a  fleet  consisting  of  almost  a  hundred 
transports  of  various  sizes,  including  many  “small  and  malodor¬ 
ous  vessels,”  set  sail  from  Nantasket  Roads,  to  the  accompani¬ 
ment  of  prayers  and  bumpers  of  rum.  Many  of  the  potential 
heroes,  when  the  tiny  ships  rolled  about  in  the  waves,  were  un- 
disguisedly  and  disgracefully  seasick.  Young  men  from  Andover 
and  other  inland  towns  who  knew  nothing  of  tides  and  keels 
vowed  that  they  would  never  again  set  out  upon  the  deep. 

Once  landed,  the  attacking  force  of  rather  more  than  four 
thousand  men  faced  tactical  problems  which  their  leaders  had 
never  before  confronted,  and  much  improvisation  was  neces¬ 
sary.  They  had  to  meet  hardships  which,  with  proper  equip¬ 
ment  and  precautions,  could  easily  have  been  avoided.  Having 
brought  too  few  tents,  they  were  often  obliged  to  sleep  on  the 
bare  ground,  soaked  through  with  sea  water  and  exposed  to  cold, 
foggy  nights.  Their  cannon  had  to  be  dragged  across  a  marsh  on 
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hastily  constructed  sledges  of  timber  by  soldiers  wading  up  to 
their  waists.  Several  of  their  larger  cannon,  overloaded  by  zeal¬ 
ous  but  incompetent  gunners,  burst  and  killed  everybody  in  the 
near  vicinity.  War  at  its  best  is  likely  to  be  a  succession  of  blun¬ 
ders,  with  victory  going  to  the  side  making  the  fewer  mistakes. 
In  this  campaign  the  colonials  committed  error  after  error,  but 
their  enterprise  and  persistence  disconcerted  their  more  lethar¬ 
gic  adversaries. 

The  one  serious  reverse  for  the  Americans  was  due  entirely  to 
carelessness  and  lack  of  discipline.  Three  hundred  men  under 
an  officer  named  Brooks  embarked  on  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  surprise  assault  on  the  powerful  island  battery  dominating  the 
harbor.  The  landing  was  successfully  accomplished  in  a  high 
wind  through  heavy  surf  at  midnight.  It  was  not  badly  planned, 
but  the  participants,  many  of  them  noisily  intoxicated,  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  three  cheers,  thus  announcing  their  arrival 
to  the  enemy.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were  undertaking  a 
frontal  attack  on  a  strongly  fortified  position  and  had  rashly  dis¬ 
closed  their  whereabouts,  it  is  not  astonishing  that  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed  with  the  loss  of  more  than  half  their  number. 

Despite  this  reverse,  the  American  batteries  were  rapidly 
pounding  the  walls  and  bastions  into  rubble,  until  not  one  house 
in  the  town  of  Louisbourg  was  left  undamaged.  So  far  had  the 
morale  of  the  garrison  deteriorated  that  on  June  15,  just  as  the 
colonials  were  about  to  make  a  general  assault,  the  citadel  sur¬ 
rendered;  and  on  June  1 6,  Pepperrell  and  his  men  marched  with 
drums  beating  through  the  south  gate  of  the  town. 

The  victory  won,  everybody  wanted  to  get  back  home  at  once. 
The  period  of  occupation  was  dull  and  monotonous;  and  sol¬ 
diers  longed  for  their  wives  and  sweethearts,  as  they  have  done 
after  other  wars  on  a  grander  scale.  Whole  companies  demanded 
their  discharge,  and  a  group  of  them  once  actually  threw  down 
their  arms  to  activate  their  protest.  During  the  summer  of  1745 
infected  wells  brought  on  an  epidemic  of  “putrid  fevers  and 
dysenteries”  until,  as  one  observer  phrased  it,  “the  people  died 
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like  rotten  sheep.”  Parkman,  referring  to  the  burials  in  the  ceme¬ 
tery  outside  the  Maurepas  Gate,  says,  “The  forgotten  bones  of 
about  five  hundred  New  England  men  lie  there  to  this  day  un¬ 
der  the  coarse  neglected  grass.” 

When  winter  descended,  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  became 
almost  unendurable,  as  they  faced,  wearing  inadequate  clothing, 
weather  conditions  which  made  Essex  County,  Massachusetts, 
seem  tropical.  On  May  10,  1746,  Governor  Shirley  admitted  that 
eight  hundred  and  ninety  deaths  had  occurred  among  the  troops 
on  Cape  Breton.  But  spring  did  arrive,  at  long  last,  and  the  for¬ 
tunate  survivors  arrived  in  Boston,  where  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Prince,  at  the  Old  South  Meeting  House,  preached  them  an  elo¬ 
quent  sermon  entitled  “Extraordinary  Events  the  Doings  of  God 
and  Marvellous  in  Pious  Eyes.”  Most  of  his  listeners  were  glad 
to  leave  the  “extraordinary  events”  behind  them  and  settle  down 
for  a  few  months  of  peaceful  living. 

Of  the  sixty  Andoverians  in  the  expeditionary  forces,  sixteen 
lost  their  lives.  The  only  one  killed  was  another  member  of  the 
Frye  family,  Benjamin,  who  “was  shot  with  a  gun  and  died” — 
no  further  details  available!  The  others  all  perished  from  dis¬ 
ease,  exposure,  or  privation.  A  typical  entry  was  under  date  of 
January  4,  1746,  “Benjamin,  son  of  Christopher  and  Martha 
Carlton,  died  with  sickness  in  the  king’s  service  at  Lewisburg  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  age.”  Among  the  other  dead  were  sons  of 
old  families,  Samuel  Farnum,  Isaac  Abbot,  Ephraim  Barker,  and 
two  Chandlers,  Jonathan  and  Isaac.  James  Frye,  who  as  a  young 
fellow  in  his  thirties  was  at  Louisbourg,  later  at  Bunker  Hill  ral¬ 
lied  his  men,  it  was  said,  by  shouting,  “This  day  thirty  years  ago 
I  was  at  the  taking  of  Louisbourg,  when  it  was  surrendered  to  us; 
it  was  a  fortunate  day  for  America.  We  shall  certainly  beat  the 
enemy.”  In  1775,  the  enemy  was  the  Mother  Country,  which 
had  been  his  ally  in  1745. 

The  capture  of  Louisbourg,  largely  through  colonial  initiative 
and  sacrifice,  gave  New  England  a  new  feeling  of  pride  and  uni¬ 
ty,  thus  helping  to  stimulate  that  cultural  Renaissance  to  which 
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we  have  already  referred.  It  looked  as  if  the  mighty  fortress  were 
to  be  permanently  under  the  British  flag,  guarding  the  approach 
to  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  secure  defense  for  Yankee  fishermen.  But 
governments,  not  peoples,  controlled  the  conditions  of  settle¬ 
ment.  By  1748  both  sides  were  weary  of  the  continuing  conflict, 
with  its  enormous  cost  and  obvious  stalemate;  and  the  rulers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  signed  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
agreeing  that  their  respective  conquests  should  be  restored  to 
the  original  holders.  All  New  England  was  justifiably  indignant. 
Her  farmers  and  fishermen  had  provided  most  of  the  power  for 
the  subjugation  of  Louisbourg.  Furthermore  its  capture  was  al¬ 
most  the  only  accomplishment  in  the  war  to  which  the  British 
ministry  could  point  with  any  satisfaction.  But  French  honor 
had  been  wounded  by  its  evacuation,  and  Louis  XV  obstinately 
refused  to  make  peace  without  its  restoration.  The  colonists  not 
only  lost  the  fruits  of  victory  but  also  retained  a  deep  and  last¬ 
ing  resentment.  The  town  of  Andover,  which  in  this  instance 
had  contributed  more  than  its  proportionate  share,  was  left  with 
unhappy  memories.  Suspicion  of  the  British  in  New  England  was 
certainly  much  provoked  by  the  return  of  Louisbourg  to  France. 

In  1752,  fifty-eight  Andover  citizens,  who  had  either  been  on 
the  expedition  themselves  or  represented  relatives  who  had  died 
at  Louisbourg,  presented  to  the  General  Court  a  petition  “pray¬ 
ing  the  grant  of  a  Township  out  of  the  unappropriated  Lands  of 
the  Province,  under  such  Restrictions  and  Limitations  as  this 
Court  shall  order,  for  their  services  rendered.”  They  were  al¬ 
lotted  a  considerable  area  in  York  County,  Maine,  as  a  delayed 
war  bonus,  and  several  of  them  apparently  took  their  families  to 
settle  there. 

Some  idea  of  Andover’s  position  at  the  midcentury  may  be 
gathered  from  the  Journals  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In 
the  session  which  opened  on  May  30,  1750,  “Capt.”  Joseph  Frye 
was  the  representative  from  Andover,  and  was  also  elected  as  one 
of  the  “Collectors  or  Tax-Gatherers  on  Tea,  Coffee,  Arrack,  and 
on  Coaches,  Chariots,  etc.”  for  the  County  of  Essex.  No  mention 
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is  made  of  the  number  of  Andoverians  who  possessed  these  in¬ 
teresting  vehicles.  Frye  was  appointed  from  time  to  time  on 
other  communities  and  was  evidently  much  respected.  At  this 
session  twenty-four  towns,  including  Topsfield,  Middleton,  Me¬ 
thuen,  and  Woburn,  were  fined  for  “not  sending  a  Representa¬ 
tive  the  present  year.”  Of  a  total  tax  levy  of  1000  pounds,  Ando¬ 
ver’s  share  was  1 2  pounds,  13  shillings,  and  9  pence,  exceeded 
in  Essex  County  only  by  Newbury,  Salem,  Ipswich,  Marblehead, 
and  Gloucester,  all  coastal  communities. 

Captain  Frye  was  busy  not  only  representing  his  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  but  also  promoting  his  personal  fortunes.  On  the  minutes 
of  the  House  is  the  following  item: 

A  petition  of  Capt.  Joseph  Fry  of  Andover,  setting  forth  that  he 
had  the  command  of  a  Company  in  the  late  War  for  the  Defense  of 
the  Eastern  Frontier,  from  the  Month  of  March,  1748,  to  June,  1749; 
that  for  a  considerable  Part  of  the  Time  he  was  obliged  to  subsist 
himself  and  the  said  Company;  for  which  he  prays  a  reimbursement. 

Frye  must  have  had  some  influence  with  his  legislative  associ¬ 
ates,  for  later  in  the  same  session  he  was  “allowed  out  of  the 
public  treasury  seventy-three  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  three 
pence,  in  full  Consideration  of  his  Expenses  in  the  Petition 
mentioned.” 

Items  of  this  kind  were  frequent  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
General  Court,  and  more  were  to  follow.  The  struggle  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  occupation  of  North  America, 
interrupted  temporarily  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  broke 
out  again  when  Austria,  France,  and  Russia  attacked  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia.  In  the  campaigns  which  followed  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  Frederick  was  assisted  by  British  subsidies.  This  policy  of¬ 
fered  an  excuse  for  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  Wars  in 
America.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  rivalry  which  existed,  a 
decisive  contest  between  France  and  England  was  inevitable. 

In  the  spring  of  1755  Governor  Shirley  commissioned  John 
Winslow,  of  Marshfield,  to  raise  two  thousand  volunteers  for  an 
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attack  on  Beausejour,  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  story  of  the  ensuing 
campaign  has  been  brilliantly  told  by  Parkman  in  Chapter  VIII 
of  his  Montcalm  and  Wolfe.  The  fleet  set  out  from  Boston  on  May 
22,  sailing  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  anchoring  on  June  1  only  a 
few  miles  from  the  fort.  Even  before  the  British  and  colonials 
could  move  their  heavy  guns  into  position,  the  garrison  surren¬ 
dered,  leaving  most  of  Acadia  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers. 

With  Lieutenant-Colonel  Winslow  was  the  ubiquitous  Jo¬ 
seph  Frye,  now  promoted  to  be  a  major.  Under  specific  orders 
he  marched  to  one  of  the  Acadian  settlements  named  Chipody 
and  burned  most  of  the  buildings.  He  then  embarked  most  of 
his  troops  on  board  a  vessel,  leaving  fifty  men  on  shore  at  a  place 
called  Peticodiac,  with  instructions  to  set  fire  to  the  local  church. 
What  happened  is  described  by  Parkman  as  follows: 

While  thus  engaged,  they  were  set  upon  by  three  hundred  Indians 
and  Acadians,  led  by  the  partisan  officer,  Boishebert.  More  than  half 
their  number  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken.  The  rest  ensconced 
themselves  behind  the  neighboring  dikes,  and  Frye,  hastily  landing 
with  the  rest  of  his  men,  engaged  the  assailants  for  three  hours,  but 
was  forced  to  re-embark. 

In  spite  of  this  temporary  disaster,  Winslow  managed  shortly 
to  subdue  all  opposition  in  Nova  Scotia.  Then  the  British  high 
command,  with  incredible  stupidity  and  cruelty,  decided  to  re¬ 
move  the  Acadians  from  their  homes  and  country.  Most  of  them 
were  ignorant  and  unsophisticated  peasants,  devout  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  guided  largely  by  their  priests. 
Parkman  wrote  of  them,  “Two  or  more  families  often  occupied 
the  same  house;  and  their  way  of  life,  though  simple  and  virtu¬ 
ous,  was  by  no  means  remarkable  for  cleanliness.’’  In  all,  not  far 
from  six  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  were  ruthlessly 
deported  from  Acadia  and  distributed  among  the  colonies.  Iron¬ 
ically  enough,  Andover,  the  home  of  Joseph  Frye,  received  about 
thirty,  most  of  whom  belonged  to  the  family  of  Germain  Laun¬ 
dry,  who  is  described  as  “an  Infirm  man  and  not  capable  of  any 
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Labour.”  He  did  bring  with  him,  however,  not  only  a  wife  but 
also  seven  sons  and  thirteen  daughters.  The  town  fathers  as¬ 
signed  the  Acadians  “to  three  Distinck  places,  so  that  they  might 
be  constantly  Imployed.”  Some  of  them,  through  the  generosity 
of  Jonathan  Abbot,  were  allowed  to  occupy  his  vacant  home¬ 
stead  not  far  from  what  is  now  Sunset  Rock  Road,  in  the  South 
Parish.  Chief  among  these  was  Jaques  Esbert,  whose  name  was 
spelled  in  the  Records,  according  to  the  accepted  local  pronunci¬ 
ation,  as  “Jockey  Bear.” 

The  presence  of  these  foreigners  was  at  first  resented,  but  they 
soon  appeared  as  law-abiding,  frugal  people,  who  needed  both 
sympathy  and  practical  assistance.  Although  they  were  Roman 
Catholics,  they  carried  on  their  devotions  unostentatiously  and 
won  admiration  for  their  piety.  Soon  their  neighbors  were  sup¬ 
plying  the  exiles  with  tools  and  supplies,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1756  the  fields  around  them  were  blue  with  flax,  which  they  had 
planted  and  would  soon  pull  and  weave.  The  selectmen  provid¬ 
ed  provisions,  including  “pork,  beef,  Indian  meal,  pease,  beans, 
sider,  etc.,”  and  also  paid  for  the  attendance  of  Dr.  Abiel  Abbot 
and  for  the  medicines  which  he  prescribed  when  they  fell  ill. 

The  impact  of  these  exiles  on  our  rather  provincial  Andover 
must  have  been  both  humorous  and  romantic.  It  was  salutary 
for  a  Protestant,  Anglo-Saxon  community  to  see  that  people  who 
went  to  mass  and  spoke  French  could  be  industrious  and  con¬ 
genial  neighbors.  When,  in  1760,  they  were  transferred  to  an¬ 
other  section  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  among  more  of  their  own 
people,  they  were  sincerely  missed.  Ten  years  later  two  of  them 
sent  to  their  host,  Mr.  Abbot,  a  beautifully  carved  and  polished 
powder  horn  made  with  their  own  hands  and  inscribed: 

Jonathan  Abbot 
His  Horn  Made  In  Alenstown 
April  ye  5,  1770 
I  powder  with  my  brother  ball 
Most  hero-like  doth  conquer  all. 
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So  far  as  I  can  ascertain  no  descendant  of  the  Acadian  refu¬ 
gees  now  lives  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  But  the  tale  of  their 
arrival  and  sojourn  has  become  a  very  pleasant  legend. 

The  pages  of  Miss  Bailey’s  Historical  Sketches  dealing  with  this 
period  are  filled  with  the  pathos  and  the  tragedy,  the  humor, 
and  the  glory  of  war  days.  After  the  episode  in  Acadia,  Major 
Frye,  promoted  to  be  colonel,  because  of  his  services  to  Crown 
and  Colony,  was  presented  by  the  officers  of  his  battalion  with  a 
huge  silver  tankard,  given  “from  a  just  sense  of  his  care  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Troops  while  under  his  command  at  Nova  Scotia  and 
a  proper  Resentment  of  his  Paternal  Regard  for  them  since  their 
Return  to  New  England.”  The  use  of  the  word  “Resentment” 
in  such  a  tribute  is  as  inexplicable  as  it  is  unique. 

Heroic  in  his  conduct,  Colonel  Frye  was  also  unceasing  in  his 
requests  for  financial  recognition.  As  we  have  noted,  he  was  in 
command  of  a  regiment  at  the  capitulation  of  Fort  William  Hen¬ 
ry  in  August,  1757.  In  January,  1759,  he  asked  the  General  Court 
to  compensate  him  for  his  “faithful  services,  uncommon  fatigues, 
sufferings,  and  losses.”  An  entry  in  the  Journal  for  March  16, 
1759,  indicates  his  success: 

The  House  being  informed  that  Col.  Frye  was  at  the  Door  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  the  House  the  last  session,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  House;  and  having  been  fully  heard  upon  the  subject  of  his 
memorial  he  withdrew  and  after  a  debate;  voted:  that  the  memorialist 
be  allowed  wages  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  the  service  till 
the  4th  of  April  1758  at  eighteen  pounds  per  month,  deducting  what 
he  has  already  received  out  of  the  treasury  for  said  service. 

Many  of  the  details  of  Frye’s  picturesque,  adventurous  career 
have  been  related  in  a  former  chapter.  In  March,  1762,  in  asking 
the  General  Court  for  the  privilege  of  settling  a  township  in 
Maine,  he  stated  that  he  had  “spent  the  prime  of  his  life  in  the 
defense  of  his  country,  viz:  the  last  war  from  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1745  till  the  settlement  of  a  peace  and  the  present  war 
from  the  year  1754  till  last  December  (saving  a  suspension  of 
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eighteen  months  occasioned  by  his  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  when  Fort  William  Henry  was  taken  and  by  which  he  sus¬ 
tained  a  heavy  loss).”  In  view  of  this  record  nobody  in  Andover 
or  in  Massachusetts  was  likely  to  begrudge  Colonel  Frye  this 
modest  recompense  for  the  hardships  which  he  had  under¬ 
gone. 

For  pathetic  and  humorous  contrast  we  turn  to  the  case  of 
John  Beverly,  one  of  those  ne’er-do-wells,  half  amiable,  half  irri¬ 
tating,  to  be  found  in  every  Yankee  village.  Andover  has  always 
had  its  share  of  individualists,  like  Martha  Carrier,  who  catch 
the  imagination  because  they  are  different.  As  a  minor,  Beverly 
enlisted  in  1760  but  apparently  saw  no  fighting.  On  January  5, 
1761,  at  what  was  then  called  “Number  4,”  now  Charlestown, 
New  Hampshire,  he  was  dismissed  from  service  and  set  out  in 
the  dead  of  winter  for  Lunenburg,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had 
relatives.  What  followed  was  described  by  Beverly  not  once  but 
many  times  in  appeals  to  the  town  officials: 

The  day  Proved  extream  cold  &  there  arose  a  violent  snowstorm 
and  Being  lost  in  the  woods  8c  destitute  of  any  Fireworks  could  not 
come  to  any  inhabitance  for  more  than  forty-eight  hours  in  which 
time  your  memorialist  was  taken  by  the  surgeon  8c  others.  He  lost 
both  his  feet  which  came  off  in  three  weeks  from  that  time  8c  ever 
since  is  obliged  to  Go  upon  his  knees  &  draw  his  legs  behind  him 
which  are  yet  running  sores;  8c  so  Has  received  his  support  by  the 
charity  of  Tender  hearted  8c  well  meaning  people. 

In  1763  the  General  Court  voted  him  a  special  pension  of  six 
pounds  a  year,  in  those  days  a  sufficient  sum  to  keep  him  in  com¬ 
fort.  He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  perpetual  nuisance.  With  an 
inordinate  capacity  for  food  and  drink,  he  haunted  the  homes 
of  his  benefactors.  In  one  household  the  family  kept  a  barrel  of 
hard  cider,  known  as  “Beverly’s  Barrel,”  for  his  delectation.  In 
1775,  the  selectmen  published  notices  in  the  Essex  Gazette  warn¬ 
ing  people  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  Beverly,  “a  person  of  bad 
character.”  As  late  as  1801,  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 
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have  his  pension  raised  to  40  dollars  a  year,  and  this  appeal  was 
approved. 

Meanwhile  the  French  and  Indian  War  had  gone  through 
many  phases,  with  alternations  of  failure  and  triumph,  of  gloom 
and  hope.  But  the  end,  as  we  see  it  from  our  perspective,  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Parkman  has  written  of  the  conflict: 

This  war  was  the  strife  of  a  united  and  concentrated  few  against  a 
divided  and  discordant  many.  It  was  the  strife,  too,  of  the  past  against 
the  future;  of  the  old  against  the  new;  of  moral  and  intellectual  tor¬ 
por  against  moral  and  intellectual  life;  of  barren  absolutism  against 
a  liberty,  crude,  incoherent,  and  chaotic,  yet  full  of  prolific  vitality. 

We  now  realize,  with  Parkman,  that  the  English  were  sure  to 
win.  Nevertheless  at  the  time  uncertainty,  and  the  possibility  of 
disaster,  kept  Andoverians  in  a  tense  mood.  Most  of  the  fighting 
men  were  untrained  except  for  an  occasional  muster  on  the  com¬ 
mon,  and  many  of  them  enlisted  direct  from  the  farm  or  work¬ 
shop.  Never  having  been  subjected  to  military  discipline,  they 
sometimes  resented  orders.  But  face  to  face  with  the  enemy, 
whether  Indians  or  French  grenadiers,  they  performed  credit¬ 
ably.  Some  underwent  almost  incredible  suffering.  Consider,  for 
example,  Andrew  Johnson,  who  joined  up  with  Colonel  Frye  in 
the  expedition  against  Crown  Point  in  1756.  His  widow,  Han¬ 
nah,  told  his  story  as  follows: 

On  his  return  home  he  was  taken  sick  by  the  way  and  was  oblidged 
to  sell  his  gun  and  blanket  for  less  than  one  half  their  worth  for  nec¬ 
essary  to  support  him  by  the  way,  or  he  thought  he  must  have  per¬ 
ished,  for  he  had  no  money  and  he  was  brought  so  weak  and  low  that 
I  was  oblidged  to  send  a  man  and  hors  to  fetch  him  home,  which  cost 
me  twelve  shillings  and  he  was  brought  horn  the  25th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1756  and  so  he  remained  in  a  Languishing  Condition  and  at 
great  expence  for  nurses,  watchers,  and  necessaries  for  nine  weeks 
and  then  he  Died. 

Still  another  moving  story  out  of  many  was  related  by  a  man 
named  Charles  Furbush,  about  his  great-grandfather: 
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Charles  Furbush  had  a  son  of  the  same  name.  Charles  the  son  as 
soon  as  he  was  of  age  was  called  to  serve  in  the  French  and  Indian 
War  at  the  forts  on  Lake  George  and  Champlain.  He  was  so  young 
that  his  father  chose  to  enlist  and  go  with  him.  Father  and  son  camped 
and  bivouacked  together  and  they  were  sleeping  under  the  same 
blanket  upon  the  ground  together  one  night  when  Charles  awoke 
and  ascertained  by  the  light  of  the  moon  shining  in  his  father’s  face 
that  he  was  dead. 

Personal  tragedies  like  these  were  frequent  and  disheartening. 
Furthermore,  some  early  reverses  led  to  doubt  as  to  the  outcome. 
Braddock’s  defeat  on  July  9,  1755,  was  an  unexpected  and  colos¬ 
sal  disaster;  and  the  later  catastrophe  in  1757  at  Fort  William 
Henry,  in  which  Colonel  Joseph  Frye  had  so  sensational  a  part, 
was  indeed  discouraging,  especially  to  the  many  Andover  fami¬ 
lies  involved.  But  on  July  27,  1758,  Admiral  Boscawen  and  Colo¬ 
nel  Jeffrey  Amherst,  working  efficiently  together,  recaptured 
Louisbourg;  and  the  victory  of  Wolfe  over  Montcalm  on  the 
Plains  of  Abraham,  September  13,  1759,  brought  the  French  to 
the  verge  of  total  defeat. 

Miss  Bailey  lists  twenty-six  Andover  citizens,  headed  by  Colo¬ 
nel  Joseph  Frye,  who  served  as  officers  during  the  years  between 
1745  and  1763.  The  names  include  those  of  two  surgeons — 
Ward  Noyes  and  Abiel  Abbot — Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Frye, 

I  Adjutant-General  Moody  Bridges,  and  various  captains,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  and  ensigns.  The  expenses  of  the  campaigns  were  nat¬ 
urally  heavy.  In  the  year  1753,  for  example,  Andover’s  share  of 
the  provincial  tax  levy  was  81  pounds,  and  the  town,  in  addition, 
had  its  own  large  local  charges  to  meet. 

A  delay  in  the  peace  negotiations  ensued,  but  under  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  signed  in  1763,  between  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  on  the  other,  France  withdrew  from 
the  North  American  continent,  at  the  same  time  turning  over 

I  to  Spain  all  the  territory  which  she  claimed  west  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  River.  This  time  Louisbourg  was  English  “for  keeps,”  and 
today  it  is  a  national  historic  park.  The  war  had  been  prolonged, 
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costly  in  men  and  money,  full  of  mistakes  and  disappointments, 
and  often  marked  by  savagery  and  suffering,  but  much  had  been 
gained.  The  treaty  with  which  it  closed  marked  the  end  of  an 
era.  Within  a  few  years  the  provincials  who  had  been  fighting 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  British  in  a  common  cause  would 
be  preparing  for  a  rebellion  against  the  mother  country,  their 
former  ally.  Seldom  has  the  irony  of  intercountry  vicissitude 
been  better  illustrated. 

While  so  many  of  the  young  men  were  off  at  the  wars,  busi¬ 
ness  in  Andover  was  being  conducted  as  usual.  The  population 
centered  around  the  two  stores — those  of  Samuel  Phillips  in  the 
North  Parish  and  of  John  Abbot  in  the  south  end — and  around 
the  two  churches  and  their  parsonages.  The  two  Andover  minis¬ 
ters,  the  Reverend  John  Barnard,  who  presided  over  the  North 
Parish  for  thirty-eight  years,  from  1719  to  1757,  and  the  Rever¬ 
end  Samuel  Phillips,  pastor  of  the  South  Parish  from  1711  to 
1771,  were  not  only  contemporaries  but  close  friends,  and  both 
conservative  in  their  theology.  They  did  not  like  the  evangeli¬ 
calism  of  the  English  pulpit  orator,  George  Whitefield;  and  both 
protested  when  the  associated  ministers  of  Boston  and  Charles¬ 
town  allowed  him  to  preach  in  their  churches.  Whitefield  paid 
several  visits  to  America  and  died  in  1770,  in  Newburyport, 
where  his  bones  still  rest  in  the  Old  First  Church.  Although  he 
stirred  deeply  many  pious,  well-intentioned  people  in  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Andover  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him.  As  a  “flaming 
apostle,”  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  Great  Awakening, 
the  influence  of  which  on  Andover  was  negligible. 

Samuel  Phillips,  of  the  South  Parish,  was  quite  ready  to  guide 
his  flock  on  matters  both  spiritual  and  secular,  and  watched  over 
their  welfare  and  demeanor  as  if  they  were  his  own  children.  A 
man  of  impressive  physique  and  bearing,  he  walked  each  Sunday 
morning  from  the  parsonage  to  the  meeting  house,  his  Negro 
servant  on  his  left  and  his  wife,  with  her  maid,  on  his  right.  It 
was  a  slow  and  stately  procession  which  the  congregation  rose  to 
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greet  as  it  entered  the  church  door.  Phillips  preached  by  the 
hourglass,  to  the  last  grain  of  sand,  and  filed  his  sermons  away 
meticulously  for  possible  repetition.  Of  these,  some  twenty  were 
published  during  his  lifetime,  including  one  delivered  in  1767 
over  the  body  of  a  suicide  in  the  parish.  This  sermon  was  printed 
with  a  gruesome  title  page,  headed  with  a  skull  and  crossbones 
and  bordered  heavily  in  black.  The  unfortunate  victim  was  not 
allowed  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  but  was  laid  by  the  min¬ 
ister’s  order  in  a  lonely  grave  under  an  oak  tree  on  his  farm. 

On  June  8,  1762,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Phillips  preached  with 
vigor  on  the  inadequacy  of  his  salary,  a  subject  on  which  he  fre¬ 
quently  dwelt.  Although  he  was  well-to-do  and  had  married  a 
woman  of  property,  he  insisted  on  regular  payment  of  his  salary 
as  a  matter  of  principle.  He  himself  gave  one-tenth  of  his  con¬ 
siderable  annual  income  to  the  poor.  He  paid  his  parochial  calls 
on  horseback,  with  his  madame  on  a  pillion  behind  him.  His 
portrait,  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  painted  of  an  Andover  resident, 
shows  a  man  with  long  hair  falling  down  to  his  shoulders,  in 
clerical  garb,  with  firm  lips  and  jaw.  He  was  a  person  accustomed 
to  command,  without  apologies,  explanations,  or  fears. 

In  enforcing  moral  standards  among  his  parishioners,  Phillips 
was  stern  and  inflexible.  The  two  most  popular  sins,  according 
to  the  Historical  Manual  of  the  South  Church  in  Andover ,  Mass., 
were  drunkenness  and  fornication,  as  they  had  been  among  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  flesh  could  not  be  restrained.  Formal  trials 
were  held  in  the  church,  with  the  minister  questioning  witnesses 
and  taking  affidavits.  The  common  penalties  were  the  require¬ 
ment  of  full  confession  and  suspension  from  church  privileges. 
Cases  of  formal  excommunication  were  very  rare.  Mr.  Phillips 
never  hesitated  to  reprove  his  congregation  for  their  misbehav¬ 
ior  in  church,  and  more  than  once  rebuked  them  sharply  for 
“inattentive  manners  in  the  House  of  God.”  Sometimes  he  took 
more  drastic  action.  In  1769,  he  procured  a  warrant  for  the  ar¬ 
rest  of  a  youth  who  “sported  and  played,  and  by  indecent  ges- 
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tures  and  wry  faces,  caused  laughter  and  misbehavior  in  the  be¬ 
holders,  and  thereby  greatly  disturbed  the  Congregation.” 

The  original  church  building  in  the  South  Parish  was  out¬ 
grown  within  a  quarter  of  a  century.  On  June  6,  1732,  the  con¬ 
gregation,  which  had  increased  considerably  in  size,  passed  a 
vote  “that  the  precinct  will  build  a  new  meeting  house  upon  the 
school-house  hill:  known  and  commonly  called  Roger’s  Hill.” 
An  attempt  in  the  following  year  to  designate  a  more  central 
location  was  voted  down,  65  to  24.  The  new  church,  constructed 
“after  the  same  form  and  fashion  as  the  old,”  was  “thirty  feet 
between  plate  and  sill,  and  forty-four  feet  wide,  and  fifty-six  feet 
in  length.”  Mr.  Phillips  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  old 
church  on  May  1 2,  1734,  from  the  appropriate  text,  “Arise,  let 
us  go  hence.”  A  week  later  he  delivered  his  first  sermon  in  the 
new  edifice,  using  as  his  text  two  verses  from  First  Chronicles ,  2  9: 


Now  therefore,  our  God,  we  thank  thee,  and  praise  thy  glorious 
name.  But  who  am  I,  and  what  is  my  people,  that  we  shotild  be 
able  to  offer  willingly  after  this  sort?  For  all  things  come  from  Thee 
and  of  thine  own  have  we  given  Thee. 

The  allotment  of  pews  was  as  difficult  as  assigning  politicians 
seats  at  a  Democratic  Party  dinner.  A  proposal  to  sell  pews  was 
rejected,  and  finally  a  committee  was  appointed  to  seat  the  con¬ 
gregation,  “by  their  judgment,  having  respect  to  both  money 
and  age.”  We  may  be  sure  that  few  of  the  assignees  were  satis¬ 
fied.  In  1762  the  policy  was  changed  to  allow  the  highest  tax¬ 
payers  the  first  choice,  and  thirty-three  pews  were  sold  outright, 
in  the  order  of  the  local  assessments  “in  the  last  province  rate.” 
On  this  basis  the  first  ten  were: 


John  Foster 
Thomas  Holt 
George  Abbot 
Zeb.  Abbot 
Henry  Abbot 


Samuel  Abbot 
James  Parker 
Timothy  Ballard 
Timothy  Chandler 
John  Abbot 
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It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  ten  were  the  financial 
magnates  of  the  South  Parish.  They  are  all  old  Andover  names, 
and  exactly  half  of  them  are  Abbots.  The  Abbots  seem  to  have 
been  more  peace  loving  than  the  Fryes,  and  among  them  were 
clergymen,  physicians,  scholars,  schoolmasters,  and  businessmen, 
as  well  as  prosperous  farmers.  An  unusually  high  proportion 
were  college  graduates  at  a  time  when  it  was  a  real  distinction 
to  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree.  Some  of  the  women  were  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  strong  character,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
being  Sarah  Abbot  (1737-1831),  housekeeper  for  Esquire  Samuel 
Phillips  in  the  North  Parish.  It  is  said  that  after  his  death  in 
1790  she  kept  up  the  family  farm  and  planted  herself  a  nursery 
of  a  thousand  trees.  Stricken  with  blindness  in  her  old  age,  she 
continued  to  work  outdoors,  using  a  rope  to  guide  her  on  her 
walks.  The  Abbot  Genealogy  mentions  hundreds  of  descendants 
from  all  over  the  country,  many  of  whom  joined  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  in  erecting  in  the  South  Church  Burying  Ground 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  original  proprietor:* 

George  Abbot 
Born  in  England 
Was  One  of  the  First  Settlers 
Of  Andover  a.d.  1643 
Where  in  1647  Married 
Hannah  Chandler 
He  died  Dec  1681,  aet  66 
She  died  June  1711  aet  82 
Their  Descendants 
In  Reverence  for  their  Moral 
Worth  and  Christian  Virtues 
Erected  This  Monument 
a.d.  1843 

*  Merely  to  preserve  the  record,  the  first  person  to  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  South  Parish 
burying  ground  was  apparently  Robert  Russell,  who  died  in  December,  1710.  The  old¬ 
est  existing  monument,  however,  is  that  to  Mrs.  Ann  Blanchard,  erected  in  1723. 
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Of  the  South  Church  which  the  Abbots  so  handsomely  sup¬ 
ported  we  are  fortunate  to  have  a  description  written  by  a  man 
with  a  literary  sense,  Josiah  Quincy  (1772-1864),  first  cousin 
once-removed  of  Judge  Samuel  Phillips  and  well  acquainted 
with  Andover  and  its  people.  It  is  true  that  this  second  meeting 
house  was,  in  1788,  superseded  by  a  still  newer  building  and  that 
Quincy’s  recollections  are  those  of  a  boy.  Furthermore,  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Mr.  Phillips  died  in  1771,  and  Quincy  knew  only  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French.  Nevertheless  the  picture, 
although  inaccurate  in  some  minor  details,  is  true  in  spirit: 

It  was  surrounded  by  horse-blocks  innumerable,  with  a  dispro¬ 
portionate  number  of  sheds;— for  the  pillion  was  the  ladies’  traveling 
delight,  and  alone  or  in  pairs,  with  their  husbands  or  fathers,  they 
seldom  failed  to  come  trooping  to  their  devotions.  The  church  it¬ 
self  was  a  shingled  mass,  lofty,  and,  I  should  think,  containing  twice 
the  area  of  its  successor.  This,  however,  may  be  the  exaggeration  of 
my  boyish  fancy,  but  it  had  three  lofty  stories,  with  three  galleries  in 
the  interior,  always  densely  filled  with  apparently  pious  zeal,  and  ear¬ 
nest  listeners.  In  the  left  hand  gallery  sat  the  ladies,  in  the  right  the 
gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  whom  and  in  front  sat  the  tything  man, 
with  his  white  pole  three  or  four  cubits  in  length,  the  emblem  of  his 
dignity  and  power,  and  in  his  right  hand  a  short  hazel  rod,  which, 
ever  and  anon,  in  the  midst  of  the  sermon,  to  the  awakening  and 
alarm  of  the  whole  congregation,  he  would,  with  the  full  force  of  his 
arm,  bring  down  with  a  ringing  slap  on  the  front  of  the  gallery, 
shaking  it,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  terrific  menace,  at  two  or  three 
frightened  urchins  who  were  whispering  or  playing  in  a  corner.  In 
a  square  box  in  front  of  the  pulpit  sat  the  Deacons,  one  of  whom  had 
pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  was  carefully  taking  the  heads  of  the  preach¬ 
er’s  discourse,  preparing  documentary  evidence,  either  that  the  ser¬ 
mon  was  old,  or  its  doctrines  new,  or  consonant  with  the  orthodox 
platform.  In  the  front  gallery  sat  Precentor  Ames,  or  Eames,  with 
a  pitch-pipe,  the  token  of  his  authority,  with  which,  as  soon  as  the 
first  line  of  the  Psalm  was  read,  he  gave  the  note  to  the  choir  of  both 
sexes,— twenty  or  thirty  of  each,— following  the  Deacon,  reading  line 
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by  line  in  an  ecstasy  of  harmony  which  none  but  the  lovers  of  music 
realize.  .  .  . 

And  the  mighty  congregation  seemed  to  realize  their  felicity,  for 
they  joined  the  choir  with  a  will,  realizing  or  exemplifying  the  hap¬ 
piness  of  which  they  sung.  It  is  true,  as  Washington  Irving  relates, 
concerning  a  like  assembly  in  an  English  country  parish,  sometimes 
when  they  began,— 

“Come  let  us  sing  with  one  accord,” 

it  was  a  signal  for  parting  company,  and  every  one  setting  up  for 
himself.  Yet  upon  the  whole,  it  was  an  exciting  scene,  elevating  and 
solemnizing  the  mind,  by  the  multitude  that  took  part  in  it. 

The  windows  of  the  vast  building  were  of  diamond-shaped  glass 
panes,  of  rhomboid  form,  in  length  about  three  or  four  inches,  in 
breadth  perhaps  two  or  three.  Opening  like  doors  outward,  these 
windows  were  loose  and  shackling.  In  the  winter,  when  the  north 
wind  shook  the  vast  building  with  unmistakable  power,  their  rat¬ 
tling  was  often  a  match,  and  sometimes  an  overmatch,  for  the  voice  of 
the  clergyman,  while  the  pious  females  in  the  pews,  sitting,  for  the 
most  part,  on  hard  benches,  with  small  muffs,  and  their  feet  only 
comforted  with  small  stoves,  or  stockings  over  shoes,  or  heated  bricks, 
had  much  ado  through  their  sufferings  to  keep  their  attention  fixed, 
or  the  text  in  memory,  and  register  the  infinitesimal  heads  into 
which  it  was  divided. 

The  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  was,  of  course,  in  his  day  the 
center  of  all  these  various  ceremonial  procedures.  Not  only  was 
he  a  figure  of  considerable  intellectual  and  moral  proportions, 
but  he  was  also  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  notable  even  in  New 
England.  Its  quality  in  the  town  for  four  generations  was  un¬ 
mistakable,  and  among  the  later  descendants  outside  of  Andover 
in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries  were  some  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth’s  foremost  citizens — John  Phillips  (1770-1823),  the 
first  mayor  of  Boston,  Wendell  Phillips  (1811-1884),  the  great 
liberal  orator,  Phillips  Brooks  (1835-1893),  the  eloquent  Bishop, 
and  William  Phillips,  our  ambassador  to  Italy  and  Canada. 
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The  oldest  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  was  another 
Samuel  Phillips  (1715-1790),  known  as  Esquire  Phillips  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  him  from  the  minister,  his  father,  and  from  the  judge, 
his  son.  Esquire  Phillips,  like  his  two  brothers,  John  Phillips 
(1719-1795)  and  William  Phillips  (1722-1804),  engaged  in  what 
were  called,  rather  loosely,  “mercantile  pursuits”  and  became  in 
the  North  Parish  as  prominent  and  respected  as  his  father  was 
in  the  South  Parish.  After  being  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1734 — where  he  was  rated  socially  Number  Eight  in  a  class  of 
twenty-seven — he  taught  for  two  or  three  years  in  the  Andover 
town  grammar  school.  In  1730,  however,  he  married  Elizabeth 
Barnard,  who  brought  him  a  considerable  fortune,  which  he  so 
increased  by  judicious  investments  and  the  profits  from  com¬ 
mercial  ventures  that  he  accumulated  a  considerable  property. 
When  he  set  up  a  store  in  the  North  Parish,  his  father  wrote  him 
a  letter,  dated  September  27,  1738,  giving  him  some  sound 
advice: 

As  to  your  trading,  keep  fair  and  true  accounts,  and  do  wrong  to 
no  man;  but  sell  as  cheap  to  a  child  as  you  would  to  one  that  is  adult; 
never  take  advantage  of  any,  either  because  of  their  ignorance  or 
their  poverty;  for  if  you  do  it  will  not  turn  out  to  your  own  advan¬ 
tage;  but  ye  contrary.  And  as  you  may  not  wrong  any  person,  so  nei¬ 
ther  wrong  ye  Truth  in  any  case  whatever,  for  ye  sake  of  gain  or  from 
any  other  motive.  Either  be  silent  or  else  speak  ye  truth. 

And  be  prudent  but  not  yet  over  timorous  and  over  scrupulous 
in  ye  article  of  Trusting,  lest  you  stand  in  your  own  light.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  are  more  honest  p’haps  than  you  think  for,  and  it  may  be  will 
pay  you  sooner  than  you  expect.  Keep  to  your  shop,  if  you  expect 
that  to  keep  you  and  be  not  out  of  ye  way  when  customers  come. 

To  these  descendants  of  middle-class  Englishmen  there  was 
nothing  discreditable  in  storekeeping,  especially  if  it  could  be 
made  to  pay.  Esquire  Phillips  not  only  became  a  prosperous  citi¬ 
zen,  but  was  also  the  recipient  at  various  times  of  the  highest 
honors  which  his  fellow  townsmen  could  bestow. 
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When  a  community  has  a  doctor  as  well  as  a  minister  and  a 
schoolmaster,  it  must  be  regarded  as  civilized.  Although  Dr. 
Israel  How  settled  in  the  South  Parish  in  1718,  we  know  nothing 
of  his  professional  training  or  standing.  When  he  died  in  1740, 
he  was  evidently  succeeded  by  his  son,  Dr.  Daniel  How.  About 
the  same  time  Dr.  John  Kittredge  moved  to  Andover  from 
Tewksbury,  establishing  himself  in  the  North  Parish,  where  he 
acquired  a  wide  reputation  as  a  surgeon  and  a  large  amount  of 
real  estate.  He  had  three  physician  sons,  one  of  whom,  Dr.  Thom¬ 
as  Kittredge,  inherited  his  father’s  extensive  Andover  practice 
and  built  in  1784  the  fine  residence  on  Academy  Road  still  oc¬ 
cupied  by  his  descendants.  Of  it  Miss  Bailey  wrote: 

This,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  had  no  equal  for  elegance  in  the 
North  Parish,  and  was  only  rivalled  by  the  Mansion  House  of  Judge 
Phillips  in  the  South  Parish.  The  Kittredge  mansion  remains  nearly 
unaltered  from  its  original  construction.  The  lofty  ceilings,  the  great 
hall  and  broad  staircase  (a  contrast  to  the  small  entry  and  winding, 
narrow  stairs  of  the  great  houses  of  the  colonial  period),  the  heavy 
door  and  ponderous  brass  knocker,  the  long  avenue  leading  up  from 
the  front  yard  gate,  mark  it  as  one  of  the  stately  homes  of  a  yet  court¬ 
ly  period,  when  even  the  most  “republican”  and  democratic  in  theory 
held,  in  respect  to  style  of  living  and  social  customs,  the  aristocratic 
ideas  of  the  Old  Country  traditions. 

In  the  Kittredge  family  were  seven  successive  generations  of 
doctors,  all  of  them  influential  professionally,  socially,  and  finan¬ 
cially.  The  fact  that  they,  like  the  Phillipses,  lived  so  well,  with 
servants  enough  to  staff  such  a  mansion,  is  indicative  of  the  grad¬ 
ual  change  which  had  taken  place  in  Massachusetts  mores.  In  his 
analysis  of  New  England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  James  Trus- 
low  Adams  has  said: 

The  generation  of  colonists .  .  .  from  1730  to  1760  was  particularly 
rich  in  experience.  It  was  a  time  of  changing  social  customs,  of  wars, 
of  religious  questionings,  and  of  the  setting  free  of  thought.  What  im¬ 
presses  us  most  in  studying  it  is  the  increasing  variety  and  interest  in 
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the  content  of  colonial  life.  New  standards  are  introduced.  Wealth 
replaces  real  or  hypocritical  “godliness”  in  determining  a  man’s  po¬ 
sition  in  the  community.  ...  It  is  a  time  of  rapidly  expanding  ener¬ 
gies,  and  those  mainly  in  secular  lines. 

All  that  is  said  here  is  illustrated  in  the  development  of  An¬ 
dover.  A  considerable  number  of  young  persons  at  a  susceptible 
age  had,  through  war,  come  into  contact  with  a  wider  world  and 
had  returned  to  tell  about  it.  The  steady  improvement  in  com¬ 
munications  had  brought  the  villages  into  closer  contact  with 
one  another  and  with  the  capital.  There  was  a  wider  distribution 
of  wealth,  such  as  always  occurs  when  enterprise  is  uninhibited. 
New  houses,  like  those  of  the  Phillipses  and  the  Kittredges,  were 
giving  the  countryside  an  English  look.  Households  were  run  on 
a  more  elaborate  scale,  with  silver  plate  and  mahogany  furniture 
and  here  and  there  a  family  portrait.  It  was  a  period  of  slowly 
increasing  leisure  for  the  successful,  with  the  culture  which  that 
creates. 

Intelligent  people  were  also  doing  more  thinking — about 
autocracy  in  church  and  state,  about  the  relationship  of  the 
British  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  about  the  desirability 
and  possibility  of  complete  political  liberty  in  a  province  where 
only  one-fourth  of  the  adult  males  possessed  the  franchise.  Much 
was  fomenting  in  the  minds  of  men;  and  the  movement  towards 
revolution  was  the  consequence  not  only  of  a  natural  resentment 
of  British  tyranny  but  also  of  a  hope  for  personal  and  national 
freedom. 
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To  the  Revolutionary  War  Miss  Bailey,  in  her  Historical 
Sketches,  devoted  one  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  approxi¬ 
mately  one-fifth  of  her  book.  Fortunately  for  future  historians, 
she  brought  together  a  vast  amount  of  hitherto  unpublished  ma¬ 
terial,  including  lists  of  committees,  muster  rolls  of  military  com¬ 
panies,  and  extracts  from  public  documents  and  intimate  diaries. 
Most  of  these  items,  so  valuable  for  the  complete  record,  need 
not  be  duplicated  here.  Thanks  to  her,  however,  the  words  and 
deeds  of  Andover  citizens  during  the  Revolution  are  as  well 
known  as  those  of  the  residents  of  any  township  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  And  her  story  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  complete. 

Up  to  the  Revolutionary  period  Andover’s  chief  distinction 
among  interior  Massachusetts  towns  lay  in  the  two  Bradstreets, 
Anne,  the  poet,  and  her  husband,  Simon,  the  administrator;  in 
the  shame  and  heroism  of  the  witchcraft  delusion;  and  in  the 
military  exploits  of  the  three  well-publicized  Fryes,  Chaplain 
Jonathan,  Colonel  James,  and  General  Joseph.  The  two  last,  as 
we  have  noted,  had  a  share  also  in  the  Revolution.  But  it  was 
more  particularly  a  time  when  new  figures  took,  or  were  given, 
the  stage — and  held  it. 

We  need  to  be  reminded,  moreover,  that  Andover  had  numer¬ 
ous  taxpayers  who  made  no  speeches,  served  on  no  committees, 
and  enlisted  in  no  wars,  but  in  the  aggregate,  although  living 
quite  simply,  constituted  what  we  call  public  opinion.  In  re¬ 
lating  the  town’s  evolution,  we  may  have  said  overmuch  about 
“leading”  citizens — the  Abbots,  Fryes,  Phillipses,  and  Stevenses 
— and  neglected  the  average  man  whose  approval  had  to  be  se- 
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cured  before  policies  could  be  proclaimed  by  the  town  fathers. 
Before  the  Revolution  reached  its  climax,  there  must  have  been 
much  informal  discussion  before  and  after  church  and  in  the 
fields  and  taverns.  Because  we  read  so  little  about  these  relative¬ 
ly  obscure  residents  we  must  not  underestimate  their  power.  A 
candidate  for  office  had  to  follow  trends  if  he  hoped  to  be  elected. 
Not  many  Andoverians  lined  up  with  the  fiery  agitators,  like 
Samuel  Adams,  but  they  could  be  identified  quite  early  as  “To¬ 
ries”  or  “Patriots.”  The  leaders  were  not  at  first  inclined  to  urge 
extreme  measures,  and  the  average  voter  was  disposed  to  tem¬ 
porize,  if  only  for  his  own  good.  The  crystallization  of  a  working 
philosophy  was  a  somewhat  slow  process,  accelerated  by  foolish 
acts  of  the  British  cabinet.  When  crucial  decisions  had  to  be 
made,  Andover  displayed  that  precious  Yankee  attribute,  com¬ 
mon  sense.  The  hour  came  when,  as  a  practical  matter,  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  too  tyrannical  mother  country  seemed  both  expe¬ 
dient  and  wise. 

It  must  be  emphasized  too  that  Andover  was  not  a  true  de¬ 
mocracy.  Many  adults  could  not  vote.  The  indentured  servants 
and  the  colored  slaves  had  no  voice  in  community  affairs.  The 
Revolution  was  not  a  social  cataclysm  or  an  uprising  of  the  prole¬ 
tariat,  but  a  colonial  revolt.  It  did  not  remove  the  restrictions  on 
Roman  Catholics  or  atheists,  on  the  unorthodox  or  even  on  the 
poor.  It  did  not  offer  those  without  property  either  more  privi¬ 
leges  or  more  opportunity.  These  inequities  were  adjusted  later 
by  peaceful  methods  under  the  law.  Perhaps  the  promulgation 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did  clear  the  way  for  later 
social  reforms,  but  only  indirectly.  The  issue  settled  at  York- 
town  was  national,  not  individual,  freedom. 

The  reactions  in  Andover  to  British  punitive  measures  were 
somewhat  slower  than  those  in  the  coastal  towns  immediately 
affected  by  them.  In  January,  1765,  only  two  years  after  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  Parliament  passed  the  so-called  Stamp  Act, 
which  evoked  resentment  throughout  the  colonies.  Although  it 
was  not  to  go  into  effect  until  the  following  November,  protests 
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began  early;  and  on  October  21  the  town  of  Andover,  “legally 
assembled  in  town  meeting,”  instructed  Esquire  Phillips,  its  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  General  Court,  to  express  the  unwillingness 
of  its  citizens  to  submit  to  any  internal  taxes  imposed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  significant,  however,  that  the  voters  in  the  same 
breath  deplored  any  “unlawful  acts  of  violence  upon  the  persons 
and  substance  of  his  majesty’s  subjects  in  this  province.”  Al¬ 
though  Andoverians  were  greatly  disturbed  over  British  policies, 
they  felt  that  force  was  not  the  proper  answer. 

Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  was  the  town’s  representative  in  the 
General  Court  during  most  of  the  sessions  from  1759  to  1771. 
Although  unmistakably  a  patriot,  he  was  less  inclined  to  extreme 
measures  than  some  of  his  more  ardent  constituents,  including 
his  son.  There  was,  however,  no  articulate  Tory  group  in  An¬ 
dover,  and  on  vital  issues  the  townspeople  stood  together.  In 
those  days,  Esquire  Phillips  tried  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
both  sides.  On  May  28,  1772,  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  sent 
down  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  asking  that  John  Han¬ 
cock  and  Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  two  members  who  had  just  been 
chosen  councillors,  come  to  the  Executive  Chamber  “that  they 
may  take  the  proper  oaths  and  their  seats  at  the  Board.”  Then, 
and  all  through  the  ensuing  war,  the  elder  Phillips  was  in  good 
company. 

Although  leaning  then,  as  always,  towards  conservatism,  the 
town  could  not  resist  the  sweep  of  events.  In  May,  1 768,  as  chair¬ 
man  of  a  committee  which  included  the  familiar  names  of  Abbot, 
Foster,  Fry,  Holt,  and  Osgood,  Esquire  Phillips  presented  a  re¬ 
port  recommending  that  the  inhabitants  “by  all  prudent  means 
endeavor  to  discountenance  the  importation  and  use  of  foreign 
superfluities,  and  to  promote  and  encourage  manufactures  in  the 
town.”  Following  the  so-called  Boston  Massacre,  the  town  voted 
to  sustain  Boston  in  “repelling  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  es¬ 
tablishing  those  rights  for  themselves  and  country  which  they 
are  entitled  to  as  men  and  as  Englishmen.”  The  use  of  the  word 
“Englishmen”  in  such  a  resolution  indicates  that  Andoverians 
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still  regarded  themselves  as  in  the  same  category  as  their  British 
relatives.  At  this  point  compromise  and  conciliation  still  seemed 
as  possible  to  them  in  America  as  they  did  to  Edmund  Burke  in 
England.  But  in  Boston  the  radicals  were  rapidly  taking  over, 
and  in  Andover,  Esquire  Phillips’  young  son,  the  only  one  of  his 
seven  children  to  reach  maturity,  had  reached  the  conclusion 
that  a  separation  was  inevitable. 

Born  on  February  5,  1752,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  was  a  delicate, 
lonely,  and  precocious  child  who  had  few  companions.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  entered  Dummer  School,  recently  established 
at  South  Byfield,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  son  of  a  Newbury  farmer.  He  went  on  in  1767  to  Har¬ 
vard,  where  he  was  a  faithful,  indefatigable  student,  afflicted 
with  an  introspection  which  at  times  seemed  almost  morbid. 
After  graduating  from  college  in  the  Class  of  1771,  he  returned 
to  Andover  as  his  father’s  business  partner.  In  the  spring  of  1773, 
when  he  was  not  yet  twenty-two,  he  was  elected  town  clerk  and 
treasurer  in  place  of  his  father,  who  had  filled  these  offices  con¬ 
tinuously  for  the  previous  fourteen  years.  Meanwhile  his  grand¬ 
father,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips,  who  had  taken  little  part 
in  the  disputes  with  Great  Britain,  had  died  on  June  5,  1771,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one.  The  old  order  was  passing,  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  a  new  colonial  mood  and  purpose. 

Once  settled  in  Andover  and  married  to  Phoebe  Foxcroft,  of 
a  well-to-do  Cambridge  family,  Phillips  became  prominent  in 
local  affairs,  while  his  father,  not  too  unwillingly,  slipped  into 
the  background.  Soon  the  son  was  serving  on  committees  and  be¬ 
ing  trusted  by  his  neighbors  as  if  he  had  stepped  directly  into 
the  shoes  and  responsibilities  of  his  father  and  grandfather.  As 
an  undergraduate  at  Harvard  he  had  delivered  an  oration  on 
“Liberty,”  in  which  he  had  said,  “Let  this  truth  be  indelibly  en¬ 
graved  on  our  breasts,  that  we  cannot  be  happy  without  we  are 
free.”  He  spent  his  life  in  amplification  of  this  theme  through 
various  forms  of  public  service. 

Esquire  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  177 2  as  representative  in 
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the  General  Court  by  Moody  Bridges  (1723-1801),  who  had  been 
an  adjutant  colonel  in  the  French  and  Indian  War.  A  flamboyant 
and  irrepressible  personality,  he  had  a  reputation  for  fervid, 
though  somewhat  vague,  oratory.  He  was  a  delegate  from  An¬ 
dover  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress,  in  September,  1774,  at 
Salem,  as  well  as  a  member  of  nearly  every  important  local  com¬ 
mittee.  As  younger  men  came  to  the  front,  his  influence  waned, 
but  he  was  throughout  the  war  a  valiant  supporter  of  the  patriot 
cause.  The  epitaph  on  his  tombstone  in  the  North  Parish  bury¬ 
ing  ground  gives  him  a  good  character: 

He  was  a  man  eminently  useful  in  his  day 
He  lived,  beloved,  revered,  and  died  greatly 
Lamented  by  all  his  family  &  acquaintances 

An  Andover  “Committee  of  Circumspection,”  elected  in 
June,  1774,  included  Bridges,  as  chairman,  together  with  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the  veteran  Colonel  Joseph  Frye,  nine  Abbots, 
three  Osgoods,  two  Holts,  two  Fosters,  and  several  other  reliable 
citizens.  These  undertook  to  preserve  morale  through  a  difficult 
period  of  strain  and  alarm.  One  of  their  duties  was  “to  embrace 
all  convenient  opportunities  by  precept  and  example  to  incul¬ 
cate  and  urge  upon  the  inhabitants  the  importance  and  necessity 
that  each  individual  employ  his  influence  to  discountenance  ev¬ 
ery  practice  that  may  appear  unfriendly  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
community.”  This  was  a  large  order,  but  it  was  a  large  commit¬ 
tee!  Men  and  women  who  recall  the  dubious  days  before  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  I  in  1917  and  World  War  II 
in  1941  will  have  little  difficulty  in  imagining  what  took  place 
in  the  Andover  of  1775,  when  the  necessity  for  preparedness  was 
being  emphasized  by  the  ablest  citizens  and  when  the  entire 
population,  under  their  stimulus,  were  considering  ways  and 
means  of  getting  and  staying  ready. 

The  shutting  of  the  port  of  Boston  in  1774  and  the  occupation 
of  that  city  by  four  regiments  of  British  regulars  led  New  Eng¬ 
land  towns  to  proceed  more  rapidly  with  preparedness  measures. 
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In  Andover,  as  in  other  places  in  Massachusetts,  veterans  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  were  a  natural  nucleus  for  military 
units.  Foremost  among  the  leaders  was  a  man  bearing  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  name  of  Samuel  Johnson.  A  lieutenant  during  the 
wars  with  the  French,  he  was  named  as  captain  in  the  list  of 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Circumspection,  and  in  the  emer¬ 
gency  of  1774  was  promoted  to  a  colonelcy  and  assigned  as  “first 
officer’’  of  what  was  called  “the  4th  regiment  of  militia  in  the 
County  of  Essex.’’ 

In  late  January,  1775,  Johnson  enlisted  in  the  North  Parish 
fifty  able-bodied,  effective  citizens,  more  than  a  third  of  whom 
were  said  to  be  “heads  of  families  and  men  of  substance  and 
probity.”  A  few  days  later  he  enrolled  a  similar  group  of  forty- 
five  recruits  in  the  South  Parish.  This  action  would  not  have 
pleased  his  British  Tory  namesake,  the  Great  Lexicographer, 
who  is  reported  to  have  said  of  Americans,  “They  are  a  race  of 
convicts,  and  ought  to  be  thankful  for  anything  we  allow  them 
short  of  hanging.” 

These  two  companies,  the  first  under  the  command  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Thomas  Poor  and  the  second  under  that  of  Captain  Ben¬ 
jamin  Ames,  both  officers  elected  by  their  men,  were  in  the  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  experienced  Colonel  James  Frye  throughout  the 
“Lexington  Alarm.”  In  the  engagements  of  April  19,  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Concord,  no  Andover  company  participated,  but  An¬ 
dover  soldiers  under  their  commanders,  summoned  by  the 
alarm,  marched  from  their  town  towards  the  scene  of  action  and, 
finding  the  enemy  in  retreat,  took  the  road  in  pursuit.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Benjamin  Farnum,  of  Captain  Ames’s  South  Parish  com¬ 
pany,  kept  a  Diary ,  the  entry  from  which  for  April  19  reads  in 
part  as  follows,  spelling  and  all: 

This  day,  the  Mittel  men  of  Colonel  Frye’s  regiment  were  Alarmed 
with  the  Nuse  of  the  Troops  marching  from  Boston  to  Concord,  at 
which  Nuse  they  marched  very  quick  from  Andover,  and  marched 
about  5  miles  of  Concord,  then  meeting  with  the  Nuse  of  their  re¬ 
treat  for  Boston  again  with  which  Nuse  we  turned  our  corse  in  order 
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to  catch  them.  We  retreated  that  day  to  Notme  but  we  could  not 
come  up  with  them.  The  nit  coming  on,  we  stopped;  the  next  day 
we  marched  to  Cambridge. 

After  this  march,  the  Andover  companies  went  into  camp  at 
Cambridge,  where  they  drilled  every  day  in  preparation  for  a 
possible  battle.  Of  the  many  interesting  items  in  the  journal  of 
Private  James  Stevens,  of  Captain  Poor’s  company,  the  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  is  that  for  May  10: 

We  got  our  breakfast  Sc  then  went  on  the  pread  in  the  morning  Sc 
Capt.  Poor  come  out  Sc  spok  very  rash  concerning  our  chusing  a  sar- 
gent  Sc  said  that  we  had  no  right  to,  which  displeased  the  soldiers 
very  much;  they  went  up  Sc  did  no  duty  that  Day;  about  seven  o’clock 
we  praded  Sc  Capt.  Poor  come  Sc  said  that  he  was  misunderstood  Sc 
the  company  settled  with  him  by  his  making  som  recantation. 

The  lack  of  rigid  discipline  and  the  complete  informality  in 
the  relationship  between  officers  and  men  are  characteristic  of 
the  volunteer  militia  of  the  Revolutionary  period.  But  Stevens, 
in  action  against  some  British  regulars  at  the  end  of  May,  seems 
to  have  behaved  with  exceptional  courage;  and  he  recorded  in 
his  unorthodox  spelling,  “There  was  of  our  wounded  fore  non 
cild.” 

Up  to  this  date  casualties  in  Colonel  Frye’s  regiment  had  been 
minor,  and  the  town  of  Andover  had  had  no  occasion  for  mourn¬ 
ing.  In  May  came  the  glad  news  of  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga 
by  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Mountain  Boys  and  of  Crown 
Point  by  Seth  Warner.  In  these  enterprises  no  Andover  soldiers 
were  apparently  involved.  Bunker  Hill,  however,  was  to  be  a 
different  story. 

The  New  England  troops  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston 
at  the  opening  of  June,  although  they  numbered  not  far  from 
sixteen  thousand,  were,  like  the  militia  from  Andover,  inexpe¬ 
rienced  and  poorly  supplied  with  ammunition.  On  the  night  of 
Friday,  June  16,  an  American  Council  of  War  decided  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  high  land  on  the  Charlestown  peninsula.  It  was  a  reck- 
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less,  ill-considered  move,  for  General  Gage,  commanding  the 
British,  could  easily  have  bottled  up  the  neck  and  shut  the  co¬ 
lonials  off  from  the  mainland.  Among  the  companies  ordered 
to  participate  in  this  project  were  three  composed  largely  of  An¬ 
dover  soldiers:  that  from  the  South  Parish,  under  Captain  Ames; 
that  from  the  North  Parish,  now  commanded  by  Captain  Ben¬ 
jamin  Farnum,  Captain  Poor  having  been  promoted  and  as¬ 
signed  to  regimental  duties;  and  one  led  by  Captain  Charles 
Furbush,  comprising  men  from  Salem,  Methuen,  and  Tewks¬ 
bury  as  well  as  Andover.  What  happened  on  the  following  after¬ 
noon  has  often  been  described  but  never  with  greater  simplicity 
than  by  Sergeant  Thomas  Boynton  of  Ames’s  company: 

About  2  or  3  o’clock  the  enemy  landed  and  advanced  toward  us, 
its  thot  to  the  number  of  2000  men,  and  soon  planted  their  cannon 
and  began  the  fire  and  advancing  up  to  our  fort.  After  they  came 
within  gun  shot  we  fired,  and  then  ensued  a  very  hot  engagement. 
After  a  number  of  shots  passed,  the  enemy  retreated,  and  we  ceased 
our  fire  for  a  few  minutes.  They  advanced  again,  and  we  began  a  hot 
fire  for  a  short  time.  The  enemy  scaling  our  walls  and  the  number  of 
our  men  being  few,  we  was  ordered  to  retreat,  at  which  time  the  en¬ 
emy  were  almost  round  us,  and  a  continual  firing  at  our  heels. 

Such  is  a  participant’s  factual  and  unsensational  account  of  a 
bloody  engagement  in  which  the  colonials  lost  four  hundred 
and  eleven  killed  and  injured  and  their  opponents  between  one 
thousand  and  fifteen  hundred.  When  their  ammunition  was  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  Americans  had  been  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  main¬ 
land,  dropping  knapsacks  and  blankets  and  whatever  hindered 
their  speedy  withdrawal;  but  they  had  met  the  British  redcoats 
face  to  face  and  inflicted  terrible  and  unforgettable  punishment. 
Three  members  of  Ames’s  company — Philip  Abbot,  Joseph 
Chandler,  and  William  Haggitt,  all  South  Parish  men — were 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  six  more  wounded.  In  Furbush’s  com¬ 
pany,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  rushing  forward  to  assist  his  wounded 
commander,  was  shot  dead  by  a  cannon  ball.  This  young  man, 
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remembered  as  outstanding  for  heroism,  lived  in  what  is  now  the 
West  Parish,  not  far  from  the  Merrimack  River,  and  was  the 
great-grandfather  of  Sarah  Loring  Bailey,  the  town’s  historian. 

Medical  and  surgical  attention  was  given  to  the  wounded  by 
Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge,  of  Andover,  who  was  the  surgeon  for 
Colonel  Frye’s  regiment,  and  by  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French, 
of  the  South  Church,  who  was  a  practical  surgeon  as  well  as  a 
clergyman.  Writing  about  what  happened  on  the  Sunday  follow¬ 
ing  Bunker  Hill,  French  said: 

Our  houses  of  public  worship  were  generally  shut  up.  It  was  the 
case  here.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  reached  us,  the  anxiety  and 
distress  of  wives  and  children,  of  parents,  of  brothers,  sisters,  and 
friends,  was  great.  It  was  not  known  who  were  among  the  slain  or 
the  living,  the  wounded  or  the  well.  It  was  thought  justifiable  for  us 
who  could  to  repair  to  the  camp  to  know  the  circumstances,  to  join 
in  the  defense  of  the  country  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  pushing 
the  advantages  they  had  gained,  and  to  afford  comfort  and  relief  to 
our  suffering  brethren  and  friends. 

In  this  battle  the  highest  and  humblest  were  joined  in  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  Colony.  Salem  Poor,  a  Negro  slave  owned  by  John 
Poor,  had  enlisted  in  Captain  Ames’s  company.  During  the  re¬ 
treat,  when  he  saw  Lieutenant-Colonel  Abercrombie  mount  a 
redoubt  and  wave  his  arms  in  triumph,  the  colored  lad  aimed  and 
fired,  and  then  watched  the  British  officer  topple  over.  This  ex¬ 
ploit  was  observed  and  noted  by  some  staff  commanders  who,  in 
recommending  him  for  Congressional  recognition,  wrote  in  De¬ 
cember,  1775: 

We  declare  that  a  Negro  Man  called  Salem  Poor,  of  Col.  Frye’s 
Regiment,  Capt.  Ames’s  Company,  in  the  late  battle  at  Charles¬ 
town,  behaved  like  an  experienced  officer  as  well  as  an  excellent  sol¬ 
dier;  to  set  forth  particulars  of  his  conduct  would  be  tedious.  We 
would  only  beg  leave  to  say  in  the  person  of  this  sd.  Negro  centres 
a  Brave  and  Gallant  Soldier.  The  Reward  due  to  so  great  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  Character  we  submit  to  the  Congress. 
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Most  dramatic  of  all  was  the  case  of  Captain  Benjamin  Far- 
num,  who,  according  to  family  tradition,  after  he  had  been  seri¬ 
ously  wounded  and  was  lying  in  the  path  of  his  own  retreating 
troops,  was  rescued  and  carried  to  safety  by  John  Barker,  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  his  company.  Farnum  was  brought  back  to  his  Andover 
home  by  his  children  on  an  improvised  litter,  recovered,  and 
later  served  throughout  the  war.  We  shall  hear  from  him  again. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congress  at  Watertown, 
exactly  one  month  after  Bunker  Hill,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  was 
Andover’s  delegate;  and  during  the  four  stormy  sessions  of  that 
body,  lasting  until  May  10,  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  influential 
figures.  Although  he  was  only  twenty-three,  he  quickly  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  logical  and  persuasive  speaker  whose  judgment 
could  be  trusted.  Meanwhile  General  Washington,  on  July  3, 
1775,  had  assumed  command  of  the  army  at  Cambridge,  and 
with  him  Phillips  formed  a  friendship  which  lasted  until  his 
death.  To  the  younger  man  Washington  offered  a  living  exam¬ 
ple  of  reliability,  perseverance,  and  dignity  which  was  most 
inspiring. 

According  to  the  traditional  story,  General  Israel  Putnam,  at 
a  critical  moment  in  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  had  cried,  “Pow¬ 
der,  powder,  ye  gods  give  us  powder!’’  When  Washington  ar¬ 
rived  in  Massachusetts  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that  there 
were  on  hand  only  nine  or  ten  rounds  to  a  man  and  at  once  dis¬ 
patched  letters  to  the  other  colonies  asking  for  aid.  In  a  mood 
approaching  despair,  he  wrote  to  Congress: 

It  is  not  in  the  pages  of  history,  perhaps,  to  furnish  a  case  like  ours. 
To  maintain  a  post  within  musket  shot  of  the  enemy  for  six  months 
together  without  ammunition  ...  is  more  probably  than  was  ever 
attempted. 

The  General  Court,  sitting  at  Watertown,  was  informed  of  the 
risky  situation  and  tried  to  compel  each  town  to  supply  a  quota 
of  powder.  It  was,  however,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  who  made  the 
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move  to  relieve  the  emergency.  On  January  3,  1776,  he  proposed 
to  build,  with  sufficient  encouragement  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  a  powder  mill  at  his  own  expense.  Five  days  later  the 
Court  agreed  to  supply  him  with  sulphur  and  saltpeter  for  a  year 
at  cost  and  to  pay  him  a  bounty  of  eightpence  a  pound  for  all  his 
product. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  speed,  Phillips  left  his  legislative 
duties  and  hastened  back  to  Andover,  where  he  had  already  pur¬ 
chased  a  mill-site  on  the  Shawsheen  River  in  what  was  later 
known  as  Marland  Village.  Calling  an  informal  meeting  of  his 
neighbors,  he  explained  his  project.  “I  want  your  help,”  he  said, 
“and  I  will  undertake  to  pay  you  if  the  business  prospers;  but  if 
it  fails,  you  must  consent  to  lose  your  labor  and  your  time.” 
Phillips,  like  many  a  manufacturer  in  later  wars,  was  a  happy 
combination  of  patriot  and  businessman.  He  was  ready  to  help 
but  didn’t  wish  to  lose  money  doing  it.  We  are  told  that  not  a 
single  man  hesitated,  and  despite  the  severe  winter  weather,  they 
began  the  following  day  to  dig  the  millrace,  Phillips  himself 
handling  a  pick  and  shovel  with  the  others. 

Meanwhile  Phillips’  school  and  college  friend,  Eliphalet  Pear¬ 
son,  who  had  settled  in  Andover,  was  carrying  on  some  necessary 
experiments.  Day  after  day  he  toiled  patiently,  testing  nitrous 
earths  and  covering  the  desks  in  the  town  grammar  school,  where 
he  was  teaching,  with  pans  of  chemicals  while  he  occupied  him¬ 
self  with  formulas.  To  get  sufficient  heat  he  even  borrowed  one 
of  the  stoves  from  the  South  Parish  meeting  house.  The  difficul¬ 
ties  of  procuring  materials  were  great;  and  there  was  a  period 
when  Pearson  even  pulled  up  the  floors  of  sheds  and  barns  to 
obtain  earth  from  which  to  extract  saltpeter.  At  one  time  he 
feared  that  he  might  lose  his  eyesight  from  contact  with  the 
poisonous  fumes.  But  through  the  prompt  and  energetic  coop¬ 
eration  of  Pearson  and  Phillips,  the  mill  at  Andover  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  in  operation  within  two  months.  On  May  20  it  was 
reported  from  headquarters  that  for  some  time  it  had  produced 
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“about  one  thousand  pounds  weight  of  good  gunpowder  per 
week.”  So  great  was  the  need  that  the  mill  was  run  day  and  night, 
and  on  Sundays  as  well  as  weekdays. 

On  March  17,  just  as  the  mill  was  getting  under  way,  General 
Howe  evacuated  Boston,  and  the  immediate  crisis  for  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  over;  but  the  plant  on  the  Shawsheen  furnished  ammu¬ 
nition  to  the  American  forces  during  the  remaining  years  of  the 
war.  Unfortunately  the  quality  was  sometimes  poor,  and  on 
April  8,  1777,  the  stormy-tempered  Washington  wrote  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Heath: 

There  must  certainly  be  either  roguery  or  gross  ignorance  in  your 
powder-makers,  because  the  powder  made  in  the  other  states  is  es¬ 
teemed  better  than  that  imported  from  Europe.  ...  It  is  a  matter  of 
so  much  importance  that  it  should  be  strictly  inquired  into. 

In  due  course  many  British  prisoners  were  employed  in  the 
mill,  some  of  whom,  according  to  Phillips,  “had  married,  had 
children,  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  become  useful  mem¬ 
bers  of  society.”  Indeed  one  of  them  was  so  trustworthy  that  he 
was  put  in  charge  of  the  entire  factory.  When  the  Congress  was 
considering  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners  which 
would  have  taken  away  some  of  these  workmen,  both  Phillips 
and  the  employees  in  question  protested,  and  many  of  the  more 
efficient  were  allowed  to  remain. 

In  June,  1778,  a  serious  explosion  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
plant,  killed  three  men,  and  caused  so  much  consternation  in 
the  village  that  operations  were  suspended.  An  investigating 
committee  of  the  General  Court,  however,  reported  that  the  ac¬ 
cident  “was  not  owing  to  any  imprudence  in  Mr.  Phillips”  and 
granted  him  the  sum  of  400  pounds  as  a  recompense  for  his  losses. 
At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  the  resourceful  Phillips  began  the 
transformation  of  the  plant  into  a  paper  mill;  but  it  continued 
to  manufacture  some  powder  until  1796,  when  another  serious 
explosion  killed  two  employees  and  led  him  to  abandon  that 
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part  of  the  enterprise.  The  paper  business,  however,  was  kept 
up  in  the  Phillips  family  until  1820,  when,  with  the  death  of 
Colonel  John  Phillips,  no  male  descendant  was  able  to  carry  it 
on  and  the  property  was  sold. 

When  the  matter  of  colonial  independence  was  under  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  Philadelphia,  the  town 
of  Andover,  as  one  of  many  similar  local  units,  took  an  un¬ 
equivocal  stand.  The  record  of  a  meeting  on  June  12,  1776,  states 
that  “the  question  being  put  whether,  should  the  Honorable 
Congress  declare  them  [the  colonies]  independent  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain,  you  will  solemnly  engage  with  your  lives 
and  fortunes  to  support  them  in  the  measure,”  it  was  passed 
unanimously  in  the  affirmative. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  no  further  battles  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  took  place  on  Massachusetts  soil,  and  Andover  men  in 
service  were  stationed,  or  in  action,  further  away  from  home. 
General  Joseph  Frye,  after  having  been  presented  with  his 
brigadier-general’s  commission  by  George  Washington  in  per¬ 
son,  resigned  because  of  his  health  and  returned  to  Maine,  where 
he  lived  out  his  days  in  peace.  That  gallant  veteran  of  many 
campaigns,  Captain  James  Frye,  died,  January  8,  1776,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  and  was  commemorated  in  the  North  Parish 
burying  ground  by  the  epitaph  Homo  Fuit,  seldom  so  worthily 
bestowed. 

Regarding  the  always  loyal  but  somewhat  irascible  Colonel 
Frye,  one  story  has  persisted  as  part  of  the  Andover  tradition. 
At  an  early  conference  with  his  field  officers.  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  an  attempt  to  induce  them  to  forgo  petty  jealousies, 
spoke  at  some  length  of  his  own  personal  sacrifices,  saying  that 
he  had  left  his  comfortable  home  and  returned  to  the  army 
from  no  motive  of  ambition  but  guided  only  by  love  of  country 
and  a  desire  to  serve  it.  Annoyed  by  what  he  conceived  to  be  an 
affront  to  himself  and  his  fellow  officers,  Frye  sprang  to  his  feet, 
faced  the  commander,  and  almost  shouted,  “Sir,  what  do  you 
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think  we  came  here  for?”  Apocryphal  or  not,  the  incident  de¬ 
serves  perpetuation,  and  it  was  unquestionably  typical  of  the 
crusty,  self-respecting  Frye. 

Largely  through  the  influence  of  the  younger  Phillips,  the 
Congress  voted  “that  the  Library  and  other  valuables  of  Har¬ 
vard  College”  be  removed  for  safety  to  Andover,  and  loads  of 
books  were  transported  and  deposited  “for  the  duration”  in  the 
home  of  Samuel  Osgood  in  the  North  Parish  and  in  that  of 
George  Abbot,  Esq.,  in  the  South  Parish,  on  what  is  now  Phil¬ 
lips  Street.  Several  of  Phillips’  older  relatives  in  Boston  also 
took  refuge  in  Andover  during  the  siege  of  the  city,  glad  to  with¬ 
draw  from  what  seemed  an  imminent  danger. 

The  Massachusetts  Revolutionary  Rolls,  although  not  always 
complete  or  accurate,  give  the  names  of  most  Andoverians  under 
arms,  and  the  enlisted  men  at  one  period  or  another  included 
most  of  the  physically  qualified  younger  population.  From  time 
to  time  levies  were  made,  and  the  town  seems  to  have  met  every 
demand  on  it,  whether  troops  were  “raised”  for  six  months  or 
three  years.  Andover  took  good  care  of  its  own,  offering  bounties 
in  addition  to  the  regular  army  pay  and  making  provision  for 
wives  and  other  dependents  of  those  in  service. 

Andover’s  highest-ranking  officer,  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson, 
went  often  back  and  forth  between  camp  and  home.  He  was  the 
town’s  representative  to  the  General  Court  in  1777,  1778,  and 
1780,  and  was  also  frequently  moderator  of  the  town  meeting. 
Yet  when  Burgoyne  captured  Fort  Ticonderoga  on  July  6,  1777, 
and  a  detachment  of  troops  under  General  Lincoln  was  sent  to 
reinforce  General  Gage,  Johnson  went  with  them  in  charge  of 
his  old  regiment;  and  although  he  and  his  forces  failed  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  retake  Ticonderoga,  they  did  secure  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  British  prisoners.  He  did  not  participate  in  the  Battle  of 
Bennington,  but  he  and  his  regiment  were  in  the  action  at  Bemis 
Heights  on  October  7  and  watched  the  surrender  of  the  British 
army  ten  days  later. 
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Some  of  the  details  of  this  campaign  are  related  in  simple  un¬ 
tutored  narrative  by  Captain  Benjamin  Farnum,  now  recovered 
from  his  Bunker  Hill  wounds  and  back  with  his  company.  Of 
the  fight  on  October  7,  he  wrote: 

This  day  a  batel  begun  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  which 
held  til  dark.  Mager  Lipko,  Adj.  Francis,  Ensign  Round,  an  a  numer 
others  were  wounded,  and  a  number  killed.  We  tuck  8  cannon  and  a 
numer  of  prisoners,  about  200.  The  batel  was  much  in  our  favor. 

The  following  items  from  Farnum’s  Diary  sum  up,  from  the 
viewpoint  of  a  soldier  participant,  events  on  which  historians 
have  lavished  pages  of  rhetoric: 

14th.  Ordered  that  there  be  no  fireing  on  the  enemy;  flags  ex¬ 
changed  between  Genl.  Gates  and  Mr.  Burgoyne. 

15th  This  day  the  generals  are  a  tryin  to  settle  the  terms  that 
Burgoyne  shall  Render  himself  &  army  Prisoners  of  War. 

16th  This  day  the  terms  agreed  on;  the  writings  drone,  &  signed, 
seld,  and  delivered. 

17th  This  morning  ordered  to  strike  tents  and  march;  we 
Marched  to  Saratoga  meeting-house.  The  army  perade  and  Ginl. 
burgoine,  with  his  army,  marched  out,  after  grounding  their  arms, 
&  Serender  them  Prisoners  of  War. 

18th  This  morning  I  went  to  see  the  Lines  that  the  enemy  lefte. 
Returned  to  my  tent,  eat  Bexfast. 

Some  of  the  Essex  County  militia  were  discontented  because, 
after  the  glorious  victory,  they  were  not  dismissed  but  ordered 
to  march  back  to  Boston  guarding  the  prisoners  of  war.  But  their 
lot  was  comfortable  compared  with  that  of  Captain  Farnum  and 
his  men.  They  were  sent  by  boat  down  the  Hudson  to  join  Wash¬ 
ington’s  army  north  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  regiment  command¬ 
ed  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Tupper.  So  it  was  that  the  Andover 
company  went  through  the  terrible  winter  at  Valley  Forge.  At 
least  two  of  them,  Thomas  Haggitt  and  Thomas  Stevens,  died, 
a  large  number  were  ill  or  otherwise  incapacitated,  and  all  of 
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them  suffered  greatly.  The  final  entry  in  Captain  Farnum’s 
Diary ,  January  31,  1778,  tells  of  his  contracting  smallpox  and 
going  out  of  camp. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Captain  Farnum,  at  long  last,  was  in¬ 
valided  home,  but  his  story  was  not  yet  over.  Miss  Bailey  found 
in  the  Essex  Gazette,  in  June,  1 829,  an  extended  reference  to  this 
veteran,  now  grown  old: 

Observing  in  a  late  Boston  Patriot,  since  the  death  of  General  Dear¬ 
born,  that  he  was  the  last  surviving  captain  who  was  at  the  ever  mem¬ 
orable  battle  of  the  17th  June,  1775,  on  Bunker  Hill,  and  of  the  only 
five  who  were  present  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of  the  monu¬ 
ment  in  1825,  I  would  state  that  I  am  informed  that  Captain  Ben¬ 
jamin  Farnum  commanded  the  Andover  Infantry  Company  on  that 
memorable  day  and  was  on  the  same  spot  fifty  years  afterward,  and 
is  now  alive  and  in  his  eighty-third  year.  Although  some  infirm  from 
the  wounds  received  in  the  action  by  two  balls  in  the  thigh,  one  of 
which  has  been  extracted  and  he  still  keeps  it  as  a  valuable  relict  of 
that  eventful  day’s  carnage.  Capt.  Farnum  still  sustains  the  office  of 
deacon  of  the  North  Church  in  Andover,  which  he  has  honorably 
and  respectably  filled  for  nearly  forty  years. 

Captain  and  Deacon  Farnum  did  not  die  until  December  4, 
1833,  in  his  eighty-eighth  year.  In  his  later  days  he  was  always 
known  as  Deacon,  not  as  Captain. 

If  only  more  of  these  practical-minded  young  Andoverians 
had  kept  and  preserved  diaries,  as  Benjamin  Farnum  did,  we 
should  doubtless  have  many  other  stories 

Of  most  disastrous  chances, 

Of  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field, 

Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i’  the  imminent  deadly  breach. 

We  should  read  there  tales  of  cold  and  hunger,  of  loneliness 
and  sickness,  of  nostalgia  and  discouragement  and  despair.  We 
may  be  sure  that  there  was  resentment  behind  a  letter  from  Cap¬ 
tain  Lovejoy,  complaining  that  the  ordering  of  his  men  to  fresh 
military  duties  after  they  had  just  returned  from  an  exacting 
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campaign  was  “dishonorable,  unreasonable,  unjust,  and  highly 
injurious.”  We  wonder  why  Captain  Joshua  Holt  was  instructed 
to  investigate  “the  inimicable  disposition  to  this  or  any  of  the 
United  States  of  any  Inhabitant  or  Inhabitants  of  sd.  town  who 
shall  be  charged  by  the  Freeholders  or  other  Inhabitants  of  sd. 
town  as  being  a  Person  whose  residence  in  this  State  is  dangerous 
to  the  publick  Peace  and  Safety.”  Were  the  British  prisoners  in 
the  Phillips  powder  mill  causing  trouble  or  was  there  actual 
treason  elsewhere  in  the  township?  What  suspicions  are  behind 
these  vague  but  sinister  words? 

After  1778,  Andover  soldiers  took  part  in  few  battles.  New 
names  appear  upon  the  muster  rolls  of  regiments,  and  old  ones 
disappear.  Two  companies,  one  commanded  by  Captain  Stephen 
Abbot  and  the  other  by  Captain  John  Abbot,  seem  to  have  been 
stationed  at  West  Point  in  1 779  and  1780,  but  they  saw  no  action 
there.  Unlike  the  troops  from  other  states,  Pennsylvania  and 
New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  they  showed  no  disposition  to 
mutiny,  even  when  conditions  became  almost  unendurable.  For 
the  most  part  Andoverians  were  distributed  here  and  there 
among  various  military  units,  and  no  one  company  carried  with 
it  the  blessing  of  the  town. 

The  roster  of  officers,  whose  descendants  presumably  are  quali¬ 
fied  for  membership  in  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  if  not  in  the 
Order  of  the  Cincinnati,  includes  seventeen  men,  headed  by 
Brigadier-General  Joseph  Frye,  followed  in  rank  by  Colonel 
James  Frye,  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Colonel  Thomas 
Poor,  who  probably  belonged  more  to  Methuen  than  to  An¬ 
dover.  Among  the  others  were  the  familiar  Captain  Benjamin 
Ames  and  Captain  Benjamin  Farnum,  and  in  addition  Major 
Samuel  Osgood,  Adjutant-General  Bimsley  Stevens,  Captain 
Henry  Abbot,  Captain  John  Abbot,  Captain  Stephen  Abbot, 
Captain  John  Adams,  Captain  Charles  Furbush,  Captain  Joshua 
Holt,  Captain  Samuel  Johnson — son  of  the  Colonel — Captain 
John  Peabody,  and  Surgeon  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge. 

Perhaps  we  need  to  be  reminded  again  that  during  these 
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“times  that  tried  men’s  souls”  daily  existence  for  Andoverians 
was  not  all  speeches  in  town  meeting  and  news  of  battles  and 
greetings  to  returning  soldiers.  Wood  had  to  be  cut  for  fires,  meals 
had  to  be  planned  and  cooked,  the  cows  had  to  be  milked  and 
the  gardens  weeded.  Somebody  had  to  walk  or  ride  down  to  the 
store.  Laborers  sat  drinking  of  an  evening  in  the  tavern,  and  on 
Sunday  mornings  the  elderly  father  or  grandfather  hitched  up 
the  old  gray  mare  and  drove  the  family  off  for  the  long  day  at 
church.  Routine  life  went  on,  with  its  chatter  about  trivial 
things,  its  love  affairs,  its  illnesses,  its  recurrence  of  birth  and 
marriage  and  death.  Inflation  made  living  more  precarious,  and 
there  were  annoying  scarcities  of  food  and  manufactured  goods. 
But  even  in  the  worst  hours  the  grumblers  never  suggested 
surrender. 

Most  of  the  fighting  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  was  in  the 
south,  where  the  British,  although  they  overran  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia,  exhausted  their  resources  and  manpower.  The 
news  of  battles  at  Camden,  King’s  Mountain,  and  Cowpens 
seemed  to  have  no  immediate  consequences  for  New  England. 
Closer  home  were  Arnold’s  treason  and  Major  Andre’s  execu¬ 
tion  as  a  spy,  both  reported  by  the  Andover  detachments  at  West 
Point.  Probably  nobody  in  Andover,  except  possibly  Samuel 
Phillips,  Jr.,  and  Samuel  Osgood,  was  aware  of  the  enemy’s  slow 
disintegration:  the  quarrel  between  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  Lord 
Cornwallis;  the  gradual  wearing  down  of  British  strength  and 
morale;  the  helpful  influence  of  the  French,  through  Lafayette 
on  land  and  De  Grasse  on  the  sea;  and  all  the  behind-the-scenes 
factors  culminating  in  Cornwallis’  half-hearted  defense  of  York- 
town  and  its  capitulation  on  October  19,  1781.  With  this  sur¬ 
render  even  the  most  stubborn  British  Tory  could  hardly  help 
realizing  that  his  government  had  lost  the  war  and  its  American 
colonies. 

After  Yorktown,  hostilities  virtually  ceased,  and  more  dark 
days  ensued.  The  dissatisfied  idle  American  soldiers  demanded 
their  arrears  of  pay  and  even  threatened  mutiny.  The  Congress 
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in  a  panic  ran  away  from  Philadelphia,  and  Washington  had  to 
use  all  his  tact  and  persuasion  to  quell  rioting  among  his  troops. 
Finally  the  end  of  the  war  was  officially  proclaimed  to  the  army 
on  April  19,  1783,  exactly  eight  years  after  Lexington  and  Con¬ 
cord.  The  formal  treaty  of  peace,  however,  was  not  signed  until 
September  3,  1783,  and  the  last  British  grenadier  did  not  leave 
New  York  until  November  4. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Revolution  Andover’s  first  resident 
to  gain  national  political  distinction  emerged  from  the  Osgood 
family.  Samuel  Osgood  (1747-1813),  the  third  son  of  Captain 
Peter  Osgood  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Johnson,  was  the  fifth  in  the 
direct  line  from  Captain  John  Osgood,  who  settled  in  Andover 
in  1645.  John  Osgood,  as  we  have  noted,  had  been  Andover’s 
first  representative  to  the  General  Court,  and  among  his  de¬ 
scendants  had  been  selectmen,  magistrates,  and  officers  in  the 
militia.  Our  Samuel  Osgood  had  been  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1770,  a  year  before  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  soon  joined  his 
brother,  Peter,  in  business  in  the  town.  A  man  of  energy  as  well 
as  sagacity,  he  enlisted  at  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  and  through 
his  Harvard  connections  was  commissioned  as  major  and  as¬ 
signed  as  aide-de-camp  to  General  Artemas  Ward,  subsequently 
attaining  the  rank  of  colonel.  His  neighbors  had  sufficient  confi¬ 
dence  in  him  to  elect  him  in  1779  as  representative  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  and  in  1780  as  senator.  He  was  the  first  Andover  citi¬ 
zen  to  hold  that  office. 

Osgood  had  been  a  prominent  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1779;  and  in  1781,  although  he 
was  only  thirty-four,  he  was  elected  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
taking  his  seat  on  June  12.  By  this  time  the  country  boy  had 
moved  into  a  wider  political  and  social  world.  He  was  re-elected 
until,  because  of  the  three-year  limitation  prescribed  by  the  Ar¬ 
ticles  of  Confederation,  he  had  to  give  up  his  office  on  March  1, 
1784.  The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography  says  of  him,  “As  a 
member  of  Congress  he  was  alert  and  capable,  serving  on  many 
important  committees  and  having  a  hand  in  the  preparation  of 
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numerous  constructive  measures,  particularly  relating  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  finance.”  His  specialized  ability  was  recognized  by  his 
appointment,  December  1,  1781,  as  a  director  in  the  Bank  of 
North  America.  He  became  also  a  member  of  the  Treasury 
board,  and  later,  in  1785,  was  made  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Treasury,  functioning  in  that  capacity  until,  with 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  President  Washington  named 
Alexander  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

With  his  broadening  interests,  Osgood  was  seldom  resident  in 
Andover,  and  after  his  second  marriage  in  1 786  he  moved  perma¬ 
nently  to  New  York  City.  He  opposed  the  new  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  but  President  Washington  nevertheless  made  him  his 
first  postmaster-general  after  the  formation  of  the  government. 
Finding  his  position  not  congenial,  Osgood  resigned  in  1791  and 
during  the  remainder  of  his  career  had  only  an  intermittent  in¬ 
terest  in  political  matters,  although  he  was  elected  in  1 800  to  the 
New  York  Assembly  and  at  once  chosen  Speaker.  He  had  been 
for  some  years  a  follower  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  and  the  latter,  on 
his  accession  to  the  Presidency  in  1801,  appointed  him  as  the 
first  supervisor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  District  of  New 
York,  a  lucrative  and  highly  respectable  post.  Though  he  seldom 
returned  to  his  native  town,  he  was  regarded  as  an  honored  son, 
and  the  townspeople  liked  to  point  out  his  birthplace  on  Osgood 
Street.  On  September  12,  1953,  a  marker  in  his  memory  was 
dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  at  this  house,  then  occu¬ 
pied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  Murray  Howe.  The  tablet, 
sponsored  by  the  North  Andover  Historical  Society  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  City  Bank  of  New  York,  reads  as  follows: 

Honorable  Samuel  Osgood  (1748-1813) 
Patriot-Statesman-Financier 
First  Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States 
First  President  of  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  York 

Osgood’s  brother,  Captain  Peter  Osgood,  was  Andover’s  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court  in  1788,  1789,  1790,  1791,  and 
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1792,  thus  carrying  on  at  home  the  fine  tradition  of  his  family. 

On  the  farm  of  still  another  Osgood,  Jacob,  who  lived  in  what 
is  now  the  West  Parish,  an  Andover  patriot  died  just  as  the  war 
came  to  an  end.  James  Otis,  after  having  been  struck  on  the  head 
in  1769  by  a  political  opponent,  never  really  recovered,  and  his 
reason  was  permanently  unhinged.  John  Adams  wrote  of  him  in 
1770,  “He  rambles  and  wanders  like  a  ship  without  a  helm.” 
Although  relatives  watched  over  him,  he  borrowed  a  gun  on  the 
day  of  Bunker  Hill  and  rushed  to  the  scene  of  action,  fortunate¬ 
ly  escaping  without  injury.  In  1 78 1 ,  he  came  to  Andover  to  board 
at  the  Jacob  Osgood  farm,  and  on  May  23,  1783,  while  he  was 
watching  a  spring  thunderstorm,  he  was  struck  and  instantly 
killed  at  the  front  door  by  a  bolt  of  lightning.  We  are  told  that, 
although  the  lightning  did  some  harm  to  the  Osgood  homestead, 
“no  mark  of  any  kind  could  be  found  on  Otis,  nor  was  there  the 
slightest  change  or  convulsion  in  his  features.” 

After  years  of  war,  the  colonies  were  now  freed  from  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  Great  Britain’s  parliament,  cabinet,  and  king.  But 
the  period  of  adjustment  was  only  beginning,  and  plenty  of  trou¬ 
ble  lay  ahead.  In  the  evolution  of  Massachusetts  into  a  sovereign 
state,  a  unit  in  a  new  nation,  Andover  citizens  had  a  considerable 
share.  The  establishment  of  a  firm  and  permanent  government 
in  the  Commonwealth  was  all  part  of  the  democratic  process, 
sometimes  uncertain  but  moving  usually  in  the  right  direction 
towards  a  political  organization  practically  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  people. 
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The  more  than  three  decades  between  the  close  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  in  1783  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1815  were  marked 
in  the  United  States  by  vigorous  political  controversy,  during 
which  governmental  theory  and  practice  were  fertile  subjects 
for  debate.  As  one  issue  followed  another,  the  New  England  pat¬ 
tern  of  thought  remained  constant.  Temperament  and  family 
tradition  do,  of  course,  often  determine  one’s  allegiance  to  a 
party,  and  they  certainly  did  in  Andover.  But  instinctively  those 
who  are  poor  are  suspicious  of  the  rich.  Those  who  lend  money 
have  different  ideas  regarding  interest  rates  from  those  who  bor¬ 
row  it.  The  struggling  farmer  on  his  gravelly  acres  has  not  much 
in  common  with  the  city  magnate  who  lives  on  dividends.  The 
day  laborer  and  the  well-to-do  manufacturer  want  quite  differ¬ 
ent  forms  of  legislation.  So  it  is  that  the  “Haves”  and  “Have 
Nots”  inevitably  separate,  and  conservatives  line  up  against  the 
pressure  from  radicals. 

Andover,  still  a  relatively  small  town  and  somewhat  isolated, 
had  no  large  or  decisive  share  in  these  recurring  controversies. 
Its  accredited  spokesmen  continued  to  take  part  in  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  conventions  which  followed  one  after  another.  If  a 
minority  in  state  or  town  sometimes  settled  an  important  issue, 
that  was  only  because  some  indifferent  citizens  did  not  care  to 
exercise  their  privilege.  Even  today  a  vocal  few  sometimes  force 
their  will  on  a  stay-at-home  or  inarticulate  majority.  Further¬ 
more,  a  property  qualification  of  long  standing  restricted  the 
suffrage  to  the  more  prosperous  and  respectable  residents.  But 
Andover  was  still,  as  it  had  been  in  colonial  days,  a  microcosm, 
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with  its  public-spirited  leaders,  its  self-centered  farmers  and  busi¬ 
nessmen,  and  its  riffraff,  although  the  last  group  was  small. 

In  facing  the  problem  of  forming  a  state  constitutional  gov¬ 
ernment,  Andover  voters  seem  to  have  been  guilty  of  some  in¬ 
consistency,  or  at  least  of  uncertainty.  On  October  3,  1775,  they 
rather  hastily  agreed  that  “it  is  the  consent  of  the  town  to  in¬ 
trust  the  matter  of  framing  a  constitution  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  together  with  the  Council.’’  But  the  more  reliable 
molders  of  public  opinion  soon  perceived  the  inadvisability  of 
giving  such  a  responsibility  to  the  General  Court.  The  House  of 
Representatives  did  not  then,  and  probably  does  not  now,  in¬ 
clude  in  its  membership  in  any  given  year  all  the  best  thought  of 
Massachusetts.  At  any  rate,  Andover  shortly  reversed  its  original 
judgment  and  instructed  its  representative,  Colonel  Samuel 
Johnson,  to  oppose  any  such  suggestion.  The  reasons  offered 
were  that  some  of  the  state’s  foremost  men  were  absent,  either 
under  arms  or  in  Congress,  and  that  it  was  not  a  time  “when 
foes  are  in  the  midst  of  us  and  an  army  at  our  doors  to  consider 
how  the  country  shall  be  governed,  but  rather  to  provide  for  its 
defense.” 

Such  arguments  seem  reasonable;  but  the  House,  ignoring 
them,  designated  a  special  committee  to  proceed  with  constitu¬ 
tion-making.  Their  report  met  at  once  with  hostile  criticism.  A 
Newburyport  lawyer,  Theophilus  Parsons,  only  twenty-seven 
years  old  but  already  well  known,  wrote  a  criticism  for  the  Essex 
County  convention  at  which  the  matter  was  considered.  In  this 
pamphlet,  entitled  The  Essex  Result ,  Parsons  advanced  eighteen 
objections  to  the  proposed  draft,  emphasizing  particularly  the 
weakness  of  the  Executive  under  its  provisions.  At  Andover, 
opinion  was  divided,  but  the  constitution  was  finally  rejected  by 
the  narrow  margin  of  33  to  32,  with  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  voters  caring  to  express  an  opinion.  In  the  Commonwealth, 
however,  it  was  turned  down  by  a  large  majority,  9,972  to  2,083. 

Although  this  attempt  had  failed,  everybody  was  aware  that 
something  would  have  to  be  done  to  avert  anarchy.  Finally  dele- 
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gates  were  chosen  for  a  constitutional  convention,  which  assem¬ 
bled  on  September  1,  1779,  at  the  old  meeting  house  in  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  very  competent  Colonel  Samuel  Johnson  was  again 
away  on  a  military  assignment,  and  the  Andover  delegation  com¬ 
prised  Mr.  Zebadiah  Abbot,  Mr.  John  Farnum,  Sr.,  Samuel  Os¬ 
good,  Esq.,  and  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Esq. — to  decorate  them 
with  the  titles  used  in  the  official  record.  Osgood,  only  thirty-one, 
and  Phillips,  just  twenty-six,  were  probably  the  best-equipped 
young  men  intellectually  in  the  township.  Of  Abbot  and  Far¬ 
num  not  much  is  known,  and  they  apparently  had  little  to  say. 

This  convention  included  several  eminent  Americans,  not 
only  the  two  Adamses  and  John  Hancock,  but  also  James  Bow- 
doin  (its  president),  John  Lowell,  Theophilus  Parsons,  George 
Cabot,  Caleb  Strong,  and  John  Pickering.  It  was  a  more  shining 
array  of  political  talent  than  Massachusetts  today,  with  at  least 
sixteen  times  the  population,  could  produce. 

Of  the  Andover  delegation,  Phillips,  the  youngest,  seems  to 
have  been  the  conceded  leader.  He  was  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  assigned  to  draft  the  constitution,  working  under  John 
Adams,  who  actually  wrote  most  of  the  document  except  the 
illiberal  section  on  religion.  Adams  had  to  sail  on  a  mission  to 
France  before  the  debates  were  concluded.  But  although  the 
winter  which  followed  was  the  coldest  New  England  had  ever 
experienced  and  also  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war  for  Wash¬ 
ington  and  his  army,  a  considerable  number  of  delegates  re¬ 
fused  to  leave  until  their  work  was  completed.  Phillips,  who  was 
one  of  them,  was  chairman  of  a  committee  to  frame  a  declaration, 
or  test,  “Wherein  every  person,  before  he  takes  his  seat  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative,  senator,  or  governor,  or  enters  upon  the  execution 
of  any  important  office  of  trust  in  the  Commonwealth,  shall  re¬ 
nounce  every  principle  (whether  it  be  Roman  Catholic,  Ma¬ 
hometan,  Deistical,  or  Infidel)  which  has  any  the  least  tendency 
to  subvert  the  civil  or  religious  rights  established  by  this  Con¬ 
stitution.”  The  test  thus  prepared  was  incorporated  in  the  con¬ 
stitution,  although  in  more  general  terms. 
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The  resulting  constitution  included  the  much-discussed  Arti¬ 
cle  III  of  Part  One,  requiring  towns  and  parishes  to  “make  suit¬ 
able  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  institution  of  the 
public  worship  of  God,  and  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of 
public  Protestant  teachers  of  piety,  religion,  and  morality,  in  all 
cases  where  such  provision  shall  not  be  made  voluntarily.”  The 
draft  was  referred  in  March,  1780,  to  the  three  hundred  town¬ 
ships,  “the  several  sovereigns  of  Massachusetts  Bay.”  What  en¬ 
sued  in  Andover  was  typical  of  the  procedure  throughout  most 
of  the  Commonwealth.  At  a  special  town  meeting  called  on  May 
1,  1780,  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  was  chosen  moderator,  and  a 
committee  was  named  to  meet  with  Andover’s  four  convention 
delegates,  survey  the  recommendations,  and  report  at  a  later 
meeting.  This  committee  consisted  of  eleven  highly  respected 
citizens:  The  Reverend  William  Symmes  (fifth  minister  of  the 
North  Parish  Church),  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French  (pastor 
of  the  South  Church),  Esquire  Phillips,  Deacon  Joshua  Holt, 
Captain  John  Farnum,  Jr.,  Mr.  Nehemiah  Abbot,  Mr.  Moody 
Bridges,  Mr.  Asa  Abbot,  Captain  Peter  Osgood,  Mr.  Philemon 
Chandler,  and  Lieutenant  Oliver  Peabody. 

Much  discussion  followed,  both  in  committee  and  in  the  en¬ 
suing  town  meeting,  especially  between  the  conservatives,  who 
wished  a  strong  government,  and  the  liberals,  who  insisted  that 
the  rights  of  the  individual  should  be  preserved  and  protected. 
On  the  controversial  religious  issues,  Andover  favored  taxing  all 
citizens  for  the  support  of  some  form  of  worship  but  felt  that 
each  taxpayer  should  be  permitted  to  designate  the  church  to 
which  his  tax  should  be  applied.  The  town  approved  of  religious 
tests  for  candidates  for  public  office,  voting,  with  only  one  dis¬ 
senter,  that  “the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  Counsellors, 
Senators,  and  Representatives  ought  to  be  of  the  Protestant  re¬ 
ligion,  and  that  this  restriction  should  be  made.”  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  something  of  the  courageous  individualist 
who  stood  out  in  the  negative.  Eventually  the  town  put  itself  on 
record  as  favoring  most  of  the  proposed  constitution. 
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Obviously  Andover  people,  perhaps  because  of  their  wise 
leadership,  were  interested  in  the  constitution  and  gave  it  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny.  In  many  of  the  other  areas,  however,  only  about 
one  voter  out  of  twenty  took  the  trouble  to  express  an  opinion. 
Much  confusion  might  have  resulted  if  the  convention,  reassem¬ 
bled  on  June  7,  1780,  had  not  arbitrarily  declared  that  the  con¬ 
stitution  had  been  adopted  by  the  votes  of  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  citizens.  The  democratic  process  resulted  in  this  case  in 
a  decision  by  an  oligarchy,  to  the  benefit  of  most  of  those  con¬ 
cerned.  Nobody  questioned  the  verdict,  and  on  Wednesday, 
October  25,  1780,  the  first  General  Court  under  the  new  regime 
assembled  at  the  State  House. 

John  Adams  once  remarked,  with  a  minimum  of  humility, 
“I  made  a  Constitution  for  Massachusetts  which  finally  made 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.”  Although  this  is  a  slight 
exaggeration,  the  pattern  set  in  the  Commonwealth  did  have 
some  influence  on  the  delegates  assembled  in  1787  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Massachusetts  constitution  differed,  however,  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  property  qualification  for  voters  and  insisting  on 
compulsory  support  for  the  Congregational  Church.  Not  until 
1820,  at  a  second  constitutional  convention,  did  Massachusetts 
substitute  a  poll  tax  for  its  property  qualification;  and  state  sup¬ 
port  was  not  withdrawn  from  the  Congregational  Church  until 
1833.  In  a  sense  the  convention  of  1780  was  a  victory  of  property 
over  democracy  and  of  bigotry  over  liberalism,  but  it  is  rightly 
said  to  have  accomplished  “much  good  by  a  little  wrong.” 

At  the  first  popular  election  under  the  new  constitution,  held 
in  September,  1780,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  was  chosen  as  An¬ 
dover’s  member  of  the  Senate,  receiving  in  his  native  town  three 
times  as  many  votes  as  his  father,  Esquire  Phillips,  who  was  on 
the  same  ticket.  The  town’s  first  two  representatives  to  the  lower 
house  were  Captain  Peter  Osgood  and  Captain  Joshua  Holt,  who 
held  their  offices  for  several  years.  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  served 
in  the  state  senate,  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  from  1780  to 
1801,  and  in  1785  was  chosen  to  succeed  Samuel  Adams  as  presi- 
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dent  of  that  body.  His  biographer,  the  Reverend  John  L.  Tay¬ 
lor,  writes  of  Phillips  as  President  of  the  Senate: 

Once  raised  to  this  chair,  it  seemed  thenceforth  to  be  his  by  a  sort 
of  inalienable  right,  though  he  was  too  humble  so  to  regard  it,  and 
at  times,  as  we  learn  from  letters  to  Madame  Phillips,  was  disposed 
to  decline  it. 

His  conspicuous  part  in  the  constitutional  convention,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  election  as  senator,  made  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  the 
acknowledged  leading  citizen  of  Andover  and  one  of  the  promi¬ 
nent  men  in  the  Commonwealth.  His  cumulative  successes 
evoked  few  jealousies,  and  his  neighbors  were  proud  of  him  as 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  the  upper  house  from  the  old  State 
House  on  State  Street  to  the  new  one  on  Beacon  Hill.  His  posi¬ 
tion  was  further  strengthened  through  his  appointment  in  1781, 
by  Governor  John  Hancock,  as  one  of  the  justices  of  Common 
Pleas  for  Essex  County.  The  fact  that  he  was  not  a  lawyer  by 
profession  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  unimportant.  Enter¬ 
ing  upon  his  judicial  duties  on  September  2 5,  1781,  at  Newbury- 
port,  Phillips  remained  on  the  bench  until  1798,  never  having 
been  absent,  except  in  two  cases,  over  a  period  of  more  than  six¬ 
teen  years.  After  1781,  he  was  usually  called  by  his  contempo¬ 
raries  “Judge”  rather  than  “Senator,”  and  he  will  be  referred 
to  by  that  title  from  now  on  in  this  narrative. 

After  his  marriage  in  1773  to  Phoebe  Foxcroft,  of  Cambridge, 
Phillips  lived  in  the  North  Parish,  first  in  his  father’s  ample 
homestead  and  later  “in  a  little  old  house”  not  far  away.  In  1777, 
however,  he  moved  into  a  dwelling  formerly  belonging  to  George 
Abbot  on  what  is  now  Phillips  Street,  and  from  that  time  on  was 
identified  with  the  South  Parish.  In  1782,  with  increasing  pros¬ 
perity  and  the  close  of  the  war,  he  built  himself  a  new  home  on 
the  top  of  Andover  Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Boston-Woburn 
Road,  on  a  site  close  to  and  in  front  of  the  present  Bishop  Hall. 
This  mansion  was  the  most  commodious  and  altogether  “ele¬ 
gant”  residence  constructed  up  to  that  time  in  Andover.  The 
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frame,  of  choice  New  Hampshire  lumber,  was  raised  in  sections, 
and  when  it  was  put  up,  stores  and  schools  in  both  parishes  were 
closed  for  the  day,  and  men,  women,  and  children  assembled  in 
the  early  morning  on  the  training  held  across  the  street.  That 
rugged  veteran  and  preacher,  Jonathan  French,  offered  prayer. 
Then  the  sturdy  males  seized  “ropes  and  pikes”  to  hoist  the 
scaffolding  into  place.  Cheer  upon  cheer  rang  out  as  the  final 
successive  tug  brought  the  great  beams  into  position.  Then  the 
panting  laborers  sought  refreshment  in  tubs  of  punch  provided 
by  the  grateful  Senator  and  Judge. 

Although  Phillips,  his  wife,  and  his  two  small  sons  were  able 
to  move  in  by  the  close  of  1782,  the  mansion  was  not  entirely 
completed  until  1785.  When  it  was  finished,  it  dominated  the 
hillcrest  and  the  South  Parish  like  a  baronial  castle.  The  tale  of 
its  sixty-two  windows  was  told  the  country  round.  Like  many  of 
the  historical  residences  of  Salem  and  Newburyport,  it  had  three 
storeys  with  large  square  rooms,  broad  open  fireplaces,  wide 
window  seats,  fine  paneling  and  wainscoting,  and  ponderous 
doors  on  massive  hinges.  The  front  door  key,  of  enormous  size 
and  weight,  was  comparable  to  that  which  unlocked  the  gates  of 
the  Bastille  in  Paris.  The  doors  and  windows,  however,  were 
never  barred  except  with  a  wooden  catch,  and  Judge  Phillips 
was  cheerful  host  to  nearly  every  distinguished  visitor,  indeed  to 
many  a  passing  traveler,  for  his  prominence  made  him  seem  like 
a  feudal  lord,  with  responsibility  for  local  hospitality. 

The  great  house  was  not  quite  ready  when  the  news  of  York- 
town  reached  Andover,  but  the  townspeople  had  their  own  spon¬ 
taneous  celebration  of  the  victory.  So  popular  was  the  program 
that  for  years  afterwards  “teenagers”  observed  each  October  what 
was  called  a  “cornwallis,”  a  muster  in  masquerade,  like  the 
“horribles”  of  a  generation  still  remembered.  The  pranks  of 
Hallowe’en  probably  go  back  to  the  “cornwallis,”  and  both  are 
probably  based,  in  spirit  at  least,  on  primitive  folk  festivals,  like 
those  described  in  Fraser’s  The  Golden  Bough. 
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Although  the  cessation  of  hostilities  naturally  brought  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  relief,  the  trouble  was  not  really  over,  for  the  inevitable 
postwar  problems  now  had  to  be  faced.  Soldiers  coming  home  to 
civilian  life  have  always  had  adjustments  to  make,  and  these  Rev¬ 
olutionary  veterans  were  not  to  receive  the  “benefits”  handed 
out  by  a  grateful  nation  to  participants  in  more  recent  conflicts. 
Poorly  paid  and  in  many  cases  unpaid,  they  were  not  in  a  mood 
to  be  patient  with  neighbors  who  had  remained  at  home  in  com¬ 
parative  comfort  and  had  even  made  money.  The  Revolution 
had  caused  a  general  disruption  of  the  economic  organism,  some 
of  the  manifestations  of  which  have  been  summarized  by  James 
Truslow  Adams  in  one  cumulative  and  trenchant  sentence: 

The  changes  in  business  and  agriculture  during  the  struggle;  the 
rapid  rise  of  a  new  wealthy  class;  the  simultaneous  depression  of 
many  who  had  formerly  been  rich  or  well-to-do;  maladjustment  be¬ 
tween  the  returns  from  various  occupations;  the  chaos  of  paper  mon¬ 
ey;  the  lack  of  specie  that  quickly  succeeded  its  sudden  appearance 
in  1781;  the  load  of  debts,  public  and  private;  the  harsh  laws  relating 
to  debtors;  the  burden  of  taxation  and  its  unequal  incidence;  the 
spirit  of  a  people  who  had  just  passed  through  an  agonizing  struggle 
to  win  for  themselves  liberty  of  political  action,— all  made  up  a  situ¬ 
ation  that  was  threatening  in  the  extreme. 

All  of  the  evils  here  mentioned  afflicted  in  some  degree  the 
economy  and  happiness  of  Andover  people  during  the  1780’s. 
For  most  of  them  the  decade  was  an  uncertain,  restless  period 
when  the  future  seemed  as  dubious  as  the  past  had  been  nerve- 
wracking.  Although  the  town  had  been  regarded  as  conservative, 
it  had  its  discontented  class,  and  there  were  at  times  sharp  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  which  even  cool  heads  could  not  fully  rec¬ 
oncile.  Under  the  circumstances  the  town  did  well  to  maintain 
its  stability.  Always  in  the  background  were  the  two  Phillipses, 
father  and  son,  the  older  in  the  North  Parish,  the  younger  in  the 
south  end,  complementing  one  another  in  wisdom  and  decision. 
Again  and  again  we  find  one  or  both  advising  and  guiding  those 
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around  them,  keeping  the  wrangling  from  getting  out  of  hand. 
Saneness  and  sobriety  prevented  any  major  outbreaks. 

In  the  succession  of  misunderstandings  and  complaints  which 
culminated  in  Shays’s  so-called  “rebellion”  of  1786,  Andover 
had  a  share,  but  those  who  had  grievances  did  not  resort  to  force. 
A  committee  appointed  in  September,  headed  by  Esquire  Phil¬ 
lips,  made  an  investigation  of  the  local  situation.  The  members 
expressed  themselves  freely  on  some  of  the  discontents,  but  in 
their  conclusions  quite  properly  took  middle  ground: 

We  esteem  it  our  duty,  at  the  present  day,  to  bear  our  explicit 
testimony  against  all  riotous  and  illegal  proceedings  and  against  all 
hostile  attempts  and  menaces  against  law,  justice,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  declare  our  readiness  to  exert  ourselves  in  support  of 
Government  and  the  excellent  Constitution  of  this  Commonwealth. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  suppose  there  are  many  things  complained 
of  which  ought  to  be  remedied;  and  it  is  our  desire  that  every  griev¬ 
ance  may  be  in  a  constitutional  way  redressed. 

This  statement  was  apparently  intended  to  please  everybody, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  sentiment  in  the  town  did  not  condone  the 
violence  of  Daniel  Shays  and  his  “rebel”  followers.  The  ultra¬ 
conservative  General  Court  refused  to  yield;  and  when  he  could 
secure  no  concessions,  Shays  instigated  and  led  an  armed  insur¬ 
rection  in  the  Connecticut  Valley.  The  legislature  then  appoint¬ 
ed  the  veteran  General  Benjamin  Lincoln  to  suppress  the  “re¬ 
bellion,”  and  some  Andover  men  were  mustered  hurriedly  in¬ 
to  the  militia.  In  a  series  of  marches  Lincoln  drove  back  the 
malcontents  and  finally,  on  the  night  of  February  2,  1787,  led 
his  troops  through  a  snowstorm  and  routed  Shays’s  army  at 
Petersham. 

The  rebels  now  having  been  arrested  or  dispersed,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  passed  an  act  defining  the  terms  upon  which  pardon 
and  indemnity  could  be  extended  to  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  Commonwealth,  and  established  a  special  commis¬ 
sion  to  treat  with  the  disaffected  leaders.  To  this  commission 
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Judge  Phillips  was  appointed,  together  with  General  Lincoln 
and  Samuel  A.  Otis,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
After  spending  an  arduous  month  of  investigation,  they  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  stating  that  seven  hundred  and  ninety  persons 
had  subscribed  to  a  confession  of  penitence  for  their  misconduct. 
This  inquiry  into  the  complicated  causes  of  the  insurrection  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  chief  complaint  arose  from  private  debts,  brought 
about  mainly  by  “an  undue  use  of  articles  of  foreign  growth  and 
manufacture”;  but  this  oversimplification  was  clearly  inade¬ 
quate.  Judge  Phillips  was  himself  an  advocate  of  wholesale  am¬ 
nesty;  and  even  Shays,  although  condemned  to  death,  was  even¬ 
tually  pardoned  and  moved  to  New  York  State,  where  he  did  not 
die  until  1825.  His  biographer  points  out  that  although  he  had 
little  education  and  not  much  ability,  he  was  brave  and  honest 
and  “convinced  that  in  the  rebellion  of  1786-1787  he  was  fight¬ 
ing  the  same  battle  of  the  people  which  he  had  fought  in  the 
Revolution.”  Judge  Phillips,  in  his  own  town,  was  regarded  as 
too  lenient  and  while  he  was  absent  on  official  business  he  lost 
the  nomination  for  the  Senate.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  was  reinstated  and  resumed  his  chair  as  presiding  officer  of 
that  body. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  throughout  this  “rebellion,” 
which  was  started  largely  by  the  farmers  and  the  debtor  class  in 
the  central  part  of  the  state,  the  General  Court  acted  in  the 
wrong  way  at  the  wrong  time  and  from  the  wrong  motives.  The 
followers  of  Shays  were  like  the  adherents  at  a  later  date  of  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Bryan  and  La  Follette,  with  a  distrust  of  lawyers  and 
bankers  and  “city  folks.”  More  farsighted  and  intelligent  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  state  government  would,  in  the  first  place,  have 
taken  prompt  steps  towards  the  investigation  and  redress  of 
grievances  and,  in  the  second  place,  would  have  acted  more  vig¬ 
orously  against  armed  rebellion  when  it  broke  out.  A  spirit  of 
conciliation  could  have  averted  much  trouble.  Judge  Phillips 
was  reasonable  and  sympathetic  in  an  hour  when  many  of  his 
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colleagues  were  lacking  in  vision,  magnanimity,  and  plain  com¬ 
mon  sense. 

Meanwhile  the  defects  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  had 
become  increasingly  apparent,  and  the  rising  pressure  on  Con¬ 
gress  finally  resulted  in  the  calling  of  a  general  convention  of  the 
states  to  meet  in  May,  1787,  in  Philadelphia.  The  delegation 
from  Massachusetts,  chosen  with  due  regard  to  geographical 
considerations,  comprised  Elbridge  Gerry,  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
Rufus  King,  and  Caleb  Strong,  of  whom  the  first  was  from  Essex 
County.  Born  in  Marblehead  in  1744,  Gerry  had  been  graduated 
from  Harvard  and,  after  going  into  the  family  shipping  business, 
was  elected  to  the  General  Court  in  1772.  As  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  Revolutionary  period,  he  played  an  important 
part  in  political  affairs  and  was  probably  a  logical  choice  for  the 
Constitutional  Convention  from  the  Essex  County  area.  Very 
few  people  realized  at  the  moment  what  was  ahead,  for  Congress, 
in  its  cautious  resolve,  had  called  the  convention  for  “the  sole 
purpose  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confederation.” 

During  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  was  by  no  means  a  unit;  and  when,  after  prolonged 
discussion  and  argument,  the  new  constitution  was  signed  on 
September  17,  only  Gorham  and  King  signed  it  from  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Caleb  Strong,  who  had  returned  home  in  August  because 
of  illness  in  his  family,  did  later  attach  his  name;  but  Gerry,  who 
had  begun  as  an  advocate  of  a  strong  central  government,  showed 
throughout  the  debates  a  most  annoying  inconsistency  and  even¬ 
tually  opposed  the  constitution  on  the  ground  that  it  failed  to 
guarantee  individual  and  personal  liberties.  Gerry’s  so-called 
“stern  republicanism”  was  not  always  followed  to  its  logical 
conclusions,  and  not  even  his  friends  were  sure  what  position  he 
was  likely  to  take  on  a  matter  involving  principle.  Judge  Phillips 
would  have  made  a  far  better  delegate  from  Essex  County,  but  he 
had  not  been  sufficiently  active  in  politics  to  be  chosen. 

The  resulting  Federal  Constitution,  supported  so  ardently  by 
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Washington,  Franklin,  Hamilton,  and  other  patriots,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  states  and  ratified  successively  by  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  and  Connecticut.  The  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Convention  to  determine  what  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  Commonwealth  was  called  for  January  9,  1788,  in  Boston; 
and  on  December  3,  1787,  the  citizens  of  Andover  chose  as  their 
delegates  Captain  Peter  Osgood,  Jr.,  Dr.  Thomas  Kittridge,  and 
Mr.  William  Symmes,  Jr. 

Of  this  trio,  Symmes,  son  of  the  North  Parish  minister,  was 
apparently  the  leader.  Born  in  1760,  he  had  been  one  of  the  ear¬ 
ly  pupils  at  the  new  Phillips  Academy,  was  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  in  1780,  and  had  then  studied  law  under  the  distinguished 
Theophilus  Parsons.  He  was  the  first  attorney  to  open  an  office 
in  Andover.  He  was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  “of  sober 
and  grave  aspect,”  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  with  a  delivery  which 
was  “impressive,  stately,  and  graceful.”  Not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
he  had  to  match  himself  against  delegates  much  more  experi¬ 
enced  than  he.  Captain  Peter  Osgood,  as  we  have  noted,  had 

!been  Andovei ’s  representative  to  the  General  Court  and  was  a 
trusted  citizen.  Dr.  Kittridge  was  a  member  of  the  family  of 
physicians  who  had  for  so  long  practiced  their  profession  in  the 
town. 

On  November  17,  1787,  Symmes  wrote  to  Osgood  a  letter 
which  has  been  described  as  “probably  the  first  review”  of  the 
proposed  Federal  Constitution.  The  objections  raised  by 
Symmes,  when  studied  in  their  relationship  to  the  Philadelphia 
debates,  seem  hastily  drawn  up  and  far  from  cogent;  and  the 
letter  uses  argument  to  justify  an  emotional  prejudice.  Whether 
or  not  Symmes  consulted  Gerry  on  the  subject  cannot  be  ascer¬ 
tained.  What  he  said,  however,  had  some  influence  locally,  for 
the  Andover  delegation  went  to  Boston  resolved  to  oppose  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Indeed  it  was  commonly  under¬ 
stood  before  the  convention  that  a  majority  of  the  members, 
perhaps  as  many  as  fifty,  were  in  a  mood  of  skepticism,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  to  be  persuaded  or  convinced. 
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The  official  report  of  the  Debates  and  Proceedings  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Convention  of  1788,  published  for  the  first  time  in  1856, 
shows  that  when  the  discussion  opened  on  January  22,  Symmes 
was  one  of  the  earliest  to  take  the  floor,  arguing  modestly  but 
quite  firmly  against  the  numerous  and,  in  his  judgment,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  powers  allotted  to  Congress.  During  the  next  few  days, 
however,  a  change  of  sentiment  took  place  among  the  delegates. 
Samuel  Adams  and  John  Hancock,  who  had  at  first  been  luke¬ 
warm,  responded  to  pressures  and  came  out  openly  for  adoption. 
Furthermore  Gerry,  when  he  addressed  the  convention  by  invi¬ 
tation,  made  a  poor  impression  and  lost  some  of  his  following. 

On  January  31,  a  special  town  meeting  was  called  in  Andover 
to  determine  what  recommendations,  if  any,  the  citizens  should 
make.  The  question  as  submitted  was,  “Whether  it  is  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  town  that  it  be  expedient,  all  circumstances  consid¬ 
ered,  that  the  Federal  Constitution  now  under  the  consideration 
of  the  Convention,  sitting  at  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  consid¬ 
ering  the  same,  be  adopted  as  it  now  stands.”  Symmes  was  ap¬ 
parently  not  present,  and  Judge  Phillips  was  presumably  occu¬ 
pied  with  his  duties  as  President  of  the  Senate.  After  a  full  and 
somewhat  heated  debate,  such  as  went  on  in  other  communities 
within  the  Commonwealth,  the  vote  showed  1 1 5  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  124  against.  But  the  town  wisely  did  not  shackle  its 
delegates  with  rigid  instructions. 

This  was  fortunate  for  Symmes,  who  had  undergone  a  conver¬ 
sion.  On  Wednesday,  February  6,  he  delivered  the  closing  speech 
from  the  floor,  admitting  that  the  arguments  presented  by  the 
proponents  of  the  constitution  had  led  him  to  change  his  mind. 
President  John  Hancock  then  summarized  the  discussion  of  the 
convention  and  the  formal  vote  was  taken,  showing  187  in  favor 
and  168  against.  The  margin  was  slim,  but  it  was  conclusive; 
and  as  soon  as  the  result  was  announced,  several  members  who 
had  been  consistent  opponents  of  the  constitution  rose  in  turn 
to  declare  their  intention  of  going  back  and  advising  their  com¬ 
munities  to  support  it.  Its  advocates,  including  not  only  Gorham 
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and  King  but  also  Theophilus  Parsons  and  Caleb  Strong,  had 
presented  their  arguments  with  tact  and  skill.  They  did  not  say 
in  public  what  General  Jackson  wrote  on  February  3,  to  General 
Knox: 

The  whole  race  of  the  Antis  are  a  set  of  poor  devils,  without  one 
farthing  in  their  pockets,  and  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  leave  the 
town  unless  they  receive  their  pay.  Some  of  them  have  been  to  the 
Treasurer;  he  informs  them  that  he  has  not  a  dollar  in  the  public 
chest,  nor  does  he  know  where  to  borrow  one. 

Nathaniel  W.  Hazen,  in  his  Memorial  Discourse  on  William 
Symmes,  Esquire,  delivered  during  the  winter  of  1859-1860, 
leaves  the  impression  that  Symmes’s  conversion  to  the  Federalist 
cause  had  a  compelling  influence  on  the  voting  of  other  conven¬ 
tion  members  who  had  been  on  the  fence.  If  this  is  true,  An- 
doverians  have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  him,  for  the  result  in 
Massachusetts  was  decisive.  Ratification  by  that  Commonwealth 
was  actually  the  turning  point  in  the  contest.  Very  shortly  Mary¬ 
land  and  South  Carolina  ratified  without  too  much  opposition, 
thus  making  eight  states  in  favor.  New  Hampshire,  which  voted 
on  June  21,  became  the  ninth  and  deciding  state,  beating  Vir¬ 
ginia  by  four  days. 

Fortunately  there  was  little  bitterness  on  the  part  of  the  de¬ 
feated  minority  in  Boston,  who  were  consoled  by  their  knowl¬ 
edge  that  amendments  were  in  prospect  which  would  eventually 
form  our  Bill  of  Rights.  The  situation  was  different  in  Andover. 
Her  other  two  delegates,  Osgood  and  Kittridge,  refused  to 
change  their  views  and  voted  against  the  adoption  of  the  new 
constitution.  In  explaining  his  shift  in  attitude,  Symmes  said, 
“In  so  doing  I  stand  acquitted  to  my  own  conscience.  I  hope  and 
trust  I  shall  to  my  constituents,  and  I  know  I  shall  before  God.” 
Time  and  events  have  completely  vindicated  him.  But  political 
foes  among  his  neighbors  did  not  forgive.  Some  of  them  main¬ 
tained  that  he  was  an  opportunist,  who  had  sacrificed  principle 
to  expediency.  He  was  denounced  for  disregarding  the  expressed 
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wishes  of  a  majority  of  his  townfolk.  A  sensitive  man,  he  soon  left 
Andover  and  moved  to  Portland,  Maine,  where  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  Cumberland  County  Bar  and  died  in  1 807,  leaving 
an  honored  name. 

In  the  Federal  Government  of  1789,  Massachusetts  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  John  Adams,  as  Vice-President.  The  two  Senators 
were  Tristram  Dalton,  of  Newburyport,  in  Essex  County,  and 
Caleb  Strong,  of  Northampton.  The  state  had  been  divided  into 
eight  Congressional  districts,  Andover  being  in  the  third.  The 
first  Representative  from  this  district  was  Benjamin  Goodhue 
(1748-1814),  of  Salem,  who  served  in  the  House  for  almost  eight 
years.  On  March  4,  1791,  Dalton  was  defeated  for  the  Senate  by 
George  Cabot;  and  when  Cabot  resigned  on  June  6,  1796,  Good- 
hue,  a  staunch  Federalist,  succeeded  him  in  the  upper  house. 
During  this  period  Andover  had  no  candidates  for  national 
office. 

Judge  Phillips’  friendship  with  George  Washington  was  main¬ 
tained  through  occasional  correspondence;  and  in  1785  the  lat¬ 
ter  sent  to  Phillips  Academy  his  nephew,  Howell  Lewis,  son  of 
his  favorite  sister,  Betty.  The  boy  did  well  at  school  and  later 
became  President  Washington’s  private  secretary  and  one  of 
the  heirs  to  his  residuary  estate.  In  1789,  following  his  election 
to  the  Presidency,  Washington  made  a  tour  through  New  Eng¬ 
land,  which  he  had  not  revisited  since  his  sojourn  there  with  the 
continental  troops  in  1775-1776.  His  carefully  planned  itiner¬ 
ary  took  him  north  from  Boston  to  the  coastal  towns  of  Salem, 
Newburyport,  and  Portsmouth,  and  then  south  to  Haverhill, 
where  he  spent  the  night  of  Wednesday,  November  4.  About 
sunrise  the  next  morning  he  set  out  by  carriage,  escorted  by  a 
cavalcade  on  horseback,  and  breakfasted  in  Andover,  at  Deacon 
Isaac  Abbott’s  tavern  on  Elm  Street,  in  a  building  still  standing. 
Deacon  Abbott,  already  mentioned  as  Captain  Abbott,  the  hero 
of  Bunker  Hill,  had  been  selectman  and  town  clerk,  and  was 
also  to  be  Andover’s  first  postmaster. 

According  to  the  pleasing  legend  related  in  1856  by  John  L. 
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Taylor  in  his  Memoir  of  Samuel  Phillips ,  Washington  asked  the 
“little  daughter”  of  Deacon  Abbott  to  mend  his  riding  glove  for 
him  and,  when  she  had  completed  the  operation,  took  her  upon 
his  knee  and  gave  her  a  kiss,  which  so  elated  Miss  Priscilla  that 
she  would  not  allow  her  face  to  be  washed  for  a  week.  The  tale 
has  romantic  connotations,  but  vital  statistics  invalidate  some 
of  the  details.  Priscilla  was  then  in  her  twentieth  year,  and  if  the 
Father  of  His  Country  held  her  on  his  knee,  she  must  have  been 
a  lapful.  She  was  a  spinster  until  she  was  fifty  years  old,  at  which 
time,  having  presumably  forgotten  Washington,  she  married 
John  Kneeland.  At  her  death,  ten  years  later,  her  husband,  with 
what  has  been  described  as  “unseemly  haste,”  declared  promptly 
his  intention  of  marrying  again.  We  have  no  portrait  of  Priscilla 
Abbott,  and  no  further  information  regarding  her  personality, 
but  the  local  chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  is 
named  in  her  honor. 

After  leaving  the  Abbott  Tavern  on  that  eventful  morning  of 
November  5,  1789,  General  Washington  and  Judge  Phillips 
rode  in  an  open  carriage  up  the  present  School  Street  to  the  re¬ 
cently  completed  Phillips  mansion.  There,  in  the  southeast 
room  on  the  first  floor,  the  President  was  entertained  at  lunch¬ 
eon.  When  he  had  departed,  Madame  Phoebe  Foxcroft  Phillips 
tied  the  chair  in  which  he  had  sat  with  ribbons,  so  that  no  one 
else  would  ever  occupy  the  same  seat.  After  Washington’s  death 
in  1799,  she  changed  the  white  ribbons  to  black  crepe.  The  chair 
is  now  preserved  in  the  trustees’  room  in  George  Washington 
Hall  at  Phillips  Academy.  An  alumnus  confided  to  me  recently 
that  he  had  once  found  his  way  into  the  room  and  sat  in  the 
chair,  but  he  refuses  to  let  me  reveal  his  name.  He  does,  however, 
assure  me  that  no  direful  consequences  followed! 

After  luncheon,  General  Washington  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  across  the  street  to  the  training  field,  and  there  from  the 
saddle  addressed  the  Academy  undergraduates,  who  had  been 
marshaled  there  by  Principal  Ebenezer  Pemberton.  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded,  still  under  escort,  down  Phillips  Street  to  the  Land  of 
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Nod,  Wilmington,  and  Lexington.  So  closed  one  of  the  earliest 
of  many  visits  to  Andover  by  great  Americans. 

The  President,  it  will  be  noted,  did  not  stop  in  the  North 
Parish,  but  paid  his  visit  to  an  old  friend  and  to  a  new  educational 
institution.  The  south  end,  partly  because  of  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  distinction  of  Judge  Phillips  and  partly  because  of 
the  growing  fame  of  Phillips  Academy,  had  become  the  more 
important  part  of  the  township,  as  well  as  a  widely  known  locali¬ 
ty  in  Essex  County.  For  reasons  both  of  tact  and  sentiment, 
Washington  could  not  ignore  it  on  his  travels. 

When  the  young  nation  was  having  its  difficulties  with  the 
French  Republic  and  the  “X.Y.Z.  Papers”  had  created  an  inter¬ 
national  scandal,  Judge  Phillips,  on  May  14,  1798,  as  chairman 
of  a  town  committee,  wrote  a  letter  to  President  John  Adams, 
concluding: 

Confiding  in  the  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  firmness  of  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  our  country,  we  are  determined,  at  every  hazard, 
to  support  those  measures  which  they  shall  prescribe  for  the  defense 
of  these  blessings. 

Bailey  Bartlett,  of  Haverhill,  who  had  succeeded  Theophilus 
Bradbury  in  1797  as  Andover’s  representative  in  Congress,  pre¬ 
sented  this  letter  personally  to  the  President,  who  replied,  re¬ 
ferring  explicitly  to  the  hostile  attitude  of  France: 

The  unfriendly  designs  and  unreasonable  demands  of  that  govern¬ 
ment,  whom  we  have  been  unwilling  to  conclude  our  enemy,  have 
been  long  suspected  by  many,  upon  very  probable  grounds;  but  nev¬ 
er  so  clearly  avowed  and  demonstrated  as  of  late. 

So  critical  was  the  situation  that  Washington  was  called  back 
from  his  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon  and  appointed  lieutenant- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  a  provisional  United  States 
Army.  In  what  seemed  an  emergency,  Andover  prepared  for  an¬ 
other  war,  this  time  ironically  with  our  recent  ally,  now  the 
French  Republic.  The  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  on  May  25, 
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1798,  passed  a  resolution  recommending  the  students,  “consid¬ 
ering  the  present  state  of  our  public  affairs,”  to  form  a  militia 
company  and  to  admit  to  it  “town  boys  of  good  character.”  Even 
Judge  Phillips,  whose  disposition  was  certainly  not  warlike, 
wrote  to  his  son  John,  on  August  3: 

No  time  ought  to  be  lost  in  providing  yourself  and  me  with  arms 
and  accoutrements  complete;  the  prospect  of  our  needing  them  in¬ 
creases;  it  would  not  be  surprising  to  me,  if  we  should  be  called  upon 
to  use  them  much  sooner  than  is  generally  expected. 

After  all  this  excitement,  the  crisis  passed  without  battles  or 
bloodshed.  This  was  fortunate  for  Phillips,  who,  although  only 
in  middle  life,  was  beginning  to  break  under  the  strain  of  his 
multiple  responsibilities. 

Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  died  on  August  21,  1790,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  having  for  some  years  ceased  to  participate  active¬ 
ly  in  town  affairs,  and  Judge  Phillips  inherited  much  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  considerable  property,  the  management  of  which  proved 
to  be  onerous.  Furthermore,  Judge  Phillips  often  found  his  du¬ 
ties  as  president  of  the  Senate  and  magistrate  burdensome.  At  a 
time  when  he  was  disgusted  with  political  intrigues  and  the 
law’s  delay,  he  wrote  to  his  patient  wife,  March  2,  1795: 

If  our  son  John  could  be  a  witness  to  what  has  fallen  within  my 
notice  in  the  last  four  weeks,  public  life,  or  rather  General  Court 
life,  would  be  the  last  object  of  his  wish. 

For  some  years,  under  the  peculiar  system  then  in  operation, 
Phillips  had  received  in  each  election  votes  in  his  own  town  for 
governor  or  lieutenant-governor.  In  April,  1801,  although  his 
health  was  far  from  good,  he  allowed  his  name  to  be  placed  for¬ 
mally  on  the  Federalist  ticket  as  a  candidate  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  with  his  friend,  Caleb  Strong,  who  was  running  for  a 
second  term  as  governor.  Strong  and  Phillips  won  over  their 
Democratic  opponents  and  were  duly  inaugurated  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1802.  Unhappily  the  asthma  from  which  Phillips 
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had  long  suffered  became  acute,  and  he  died  at  his  Andover 
home  on  February  10,  1802.  His  funeral  five  days  later  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  impressive  ever  held  in  the  town.  The  pallbearers 
were  Governor  Strong,  three  of  his  Council,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  At  the  services  in  the 
South  Parish  Church,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French  offered 
prayer,  and  the  Reverend  David  Tappan,  Hollis  Professor  of 
Divinity  at  Harvard,  preached  the  sermon.  The  body  was  placed 
in  the  Phillips  tomb  in  the  adjacent  burying  ground.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  Judge  Phillips  was  only  fifty  years  and  five  days  old. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  to  whom  the  town  owes  so  much,  was 
tall  and  quite  slender,  with  a  long  triangular  face  and  erect  and 
dignified  bearing.  His  manners  are  said  to  have  been  “a  happy 
combination  of  simplicity  and  refinement.”  Temperamentally 
he  was  calm  and  reserved,  inspiring  confidence  in  those  around 
him.  In  what  he  wrote  and  said  there  was  no  evidence  of  a  sense 
of  humor.  Acting  in  accordance  with  a  carefully  formed  philoso¬ 
phy,  he  subordinated  his  private  concerns  to  his  numerous  pub¬ 
lic  obligations,  and  he  had  a  conscientiousness  inherited  from 
his  Puritan  ancestors.  His  favorite  motto  was  “Be  more  careful 
of  your  hours  than  misers  are  of  gold”  and  he  adhered  strictly 
to  the  principle,  “Do  it  now.”  It  hardly  needs  to  be  added  that  he 
was  devoutly  religious,  with  a  frank  reliance  on  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  and  an  unswerving  trust  in  the  Lord  God  Almighty. 

Phillips  was  destined  to  receive  many  honors.  He  was  an  over¬ 
seer  of  Harvard  College  and  attended  meetings  of  the  board  with 
regularity.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  incorporated  May  4,  1780.  In  1793,  while 
his  son,  John,  was  an  undergraduate,  Judge  Phillips  was  honored 
by  his  alma  mater  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Besides  being  a  public  servant  and  a  philanthropist,  Phillips 
was  a  prudent  and  very  practical  businessman.  He  superintend¬ 
ed  two  stores,  one  in  Andover  and  the  other  in  nearby  Methuen, 
managed  a  sawmill,  a  gristmill,  a  paper  mill,  and  a  powder  mill, 
and  conducted  agricultural  experiments  on  several  estates.  He 
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was,  moreover,  a  shrewd  and  economical  manager,  and  in  spite 
of  steady  drains  on  his  financial  resources,  left  at  his  death  a  for¬ 
tune  of  over  1 50,000  dollars.  He  was  probably  the  town’s  richest 
citizen  of  that  generation. 

Judge  Phillips  was  a  generous  supporter  of  the  church  and  a 
believer  in  the  orthodox  Calvinist  and  Congregational  theology. 
Mainly  through  his  intervention,  his  classmate,  the  Reverend 
Jonathan  French,  who  was  twelve  years  older  and  had  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  French  and  Indian  War,  came  to  Andover  in 
1772  to  take  over  the  pulpit  just  vacated  by  the  death  of  Phil¬ 
lips’  grandfather;  and  for  many  years  the  two  men,  strangely 
different  in  temperament,  cooperated  in  their  endeavor  to 
strengthen  the  South  Parish.  Mr.  French  was  a  short,  stocky  man, 
unceremonious  in  his  manners,  but  blessed  with  common  sense. 
When  he  was  pastor  and  Phillips  was  a  senator,  they  used  to  ride 
horseback  together.  Each  courteously  insisted  on  giving  the 
other  the  right-hand  position.  They  finally  compromised:  the 
minister  consented  to  take  precedence  in  his  own  Andover  par¬ 
ish  if  Phillips  would  agree  to  take  the  place  of  honor  elsewhere 
in  the  Commonwealth.  Thus  they  solemnly  changed  positions 
whenever  they  crossed  the  town  boundaries. 

In  1787,  Judge  Phillips  was  chairman  of  a  committee  appoint¬ 
ed  to  plan  the  erection  of  a  new  meeting  house.  Even  after  his 
health  was  impaired  he  kept  up  a  practice  of  which  he  was  fond, 
that  of  reading  to  the  congregation  on  Sunday  noon  between  the 
two  scheduled  church  services.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the 
church  a  silver  flagon,  with  the  hope  “that  the  laudable  practice 
of  reading  in  the  house  of  public  worship  between  services  may 
be  continued  so  long  as  even  a  small  number  shall  be  disposed 
to  attend  the  exercise.”  His  favorite  theologian  was  Doddridge, 
whose  works  he  read  and  reread,  to  himself  and  to  others,  espe¬ 
cially  the  famous  Plain  and  Serious  Address  to  the  Master  of  a  Fami¬ 
ly  on  the  Subject  of  Family  Religion,  published  first  in  1 749  and 
many  times  reprinted.  Phillips’  biographer  wrote  of  him: 

We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  a  trait  or  an  incident  in  his  ca- 
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reer,  which  has  not  seemed  to  us  the  product  of  his  religion  more 
than  of  anything  else. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  Andover’s 
distinguished  son.  Perhaps  the  finest  summary  of  Phillips’  ex¬ 
ceptional  qualities  was,  however,  written  more  than  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  after  his  death,  by  Josiah  Quincy: 

I  have  heard  his  addresses  to  the  school  as  a  Trustee,  to  the  College 
as  an  Overseer,  and,  as  a  boy  and  a  man,  my  opportunities  for  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse  with  him  have  been  many;  and  I  can  truly  say  that 
I  have  never  met,  through  my  whole  life,  with  an  individual  in  whom 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  of  good-will  to  mankind  were  so  nat¬ 
urally  and  beautifully  blended  with  an  indomitable  energy  and  en¬ 
terprise  in  active  life.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  church,  a  leader  in  the 
state;  the  young  loved  and  listened  to  him,  the  old  consulted  and 
deferred  to  his  advice. 

Luckily  a  long,  detailed  letter  has  been  preserved,  written  to 
his  son  by  Thomas  Houghton,  an  Englishman  who  was  the  guest 
of  Judge  Phillips  in  the  spring  of  1789.  Certain  paragraphs 
throw  much  light  on  his  host’s  character  and  way  of  living: 

I  am  now  at  the  house  of  the  Hon’ble  Sam’l  Phillips,  Jun.,  Esq., 
pres,  of  the  Senate,  one  of  the  Judges  in  this  state,  a  creditable  well- 
regulated  family,  and  here  I  purpose  staying  some  time,  having 
agreed  with  this  Gentleman  to  go  into  partnership  in  manufactur¬ 
ing  of  paper.  .  .  .  Mr.  Phillips  builds  the  mill  and  I  am  to  manage 
the  work,  my  care  and  management  is  to  stand  against  the  Rent, 
and  we  are  to  share  the  profits  equally.  Mr.  Phillips  has  so  much  in¬ 
terest  in  the  state  and  is  a  man  of  such  consequence  in  it,  that  I  flatter 
myself  we  shall  have  advantages  that  other  paper-makers  cannot  in¬ 
joy.  The  state  printers  at  Boston  have  promised  Mr.  Phillips  their 
custom.  .  .  . 

I  must  confess  freedom  is  carried  to  what  I  think  is  too  great  a 
pitch.  Here  is  very  little  subordination.  All  hold  themselves  equal 
in  nature,  and  to  call  a  man  or  woman  a  servant  is  deemed  a  very 
great  affront,  even  Judge  Phillips  addresses  his  servant  men  by  the 
appelation  of  Mr.  Such  a  one,  and  pray  Mr.  Such  a  one,  do  so  and  so, 
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or  dont  you  think  it  best  to  do  so  and  so,  the  reply  in  general  is  yes 
sir,  I  conceive  it  is.  You  must  move  y’r  Hatt  to  everyone  you  meet  and 
have  any  acquaintance  with,  and  take  them  by  the  hand  and  ask  how 
they  do,  also  enquire  after  the  family.  Women  are  addrest  in  a  stile 
pretty  equal  to  the  Men.  One  thing  I  must  observe  which  I  think 
wants  rectifying  is  their  pluming  pride  when  adjoin’d  to  apparent 
poverty,  no  uncommon  case. 

The  country  all  where  I  have  been  is  well  settled  and  I  think  as 
thick  of  inhabitants  as  Lincoln  in  England,  in  general  good  houses. 
There  is  two  places  of  worship  in  this  town,  all  such  places  are  called 
chappels,  but  those  at  this  place  are  much  larger  than  Raisin  Church, 
are  generally  well  filled  with  genteel  people  and  dress  intirely  after 
the  English  fashion,  they  are  very  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
wearing  and  using  European  commodities,  but  custom  and  habit  are 
bad  to  get  over  all  at  once,  however  the  rich  and  great  strive  by  ex¬ 
ample  to  convince  the  populace  of  their  error,  by  growing  their  own 
flax,  having  someone  in  the  family  to  dress  it,  and  all  the  females 
spin,  several  weave  and  bleach  the  linen;  they  also  grow  their  own 
beefs,  pork,  and  mutton,  consequently  their  own  wool,  which  they 
get  spun,  weav’d,  and  dy’d,  and  both  the  Gentleman  I  am  with  and 
his  father,  who  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  generally  appear  in  their 
own  manufacture  in  imitation  of  the  British.  .  .  . 

Some  further  comments  on  the  Andover  community  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  of  a  similar  type  in  England  are  most  enlight¬ 
ening: 

The  country  is  much  broken  &  very  stony,  in  those  parts  little  or 
no  large  timber,  but  plenty  of  fine  fruitfull  woods,  fences  made  from 
stone  taken  from  the  improved  land,  but  every  inhabitant  a  sort  of 
a  Macannick,  for  wages  is  so  very  high  a  person  cant  afford  to  hire 
much,  it  being  common  to  give  a  farming  man  servant  from  50  to 
60  Dollars  yearly  &  his  board,  &  some  even  more,  and  I’le  assure  you 
they  dont  appear  to  me  to  work  hard,  but  I  am  tould  they  live  well; 
however  they  appear  very  civil,  deacent,  well  instructed  people,  pos- 
sest  with  a  Sperit  of  Religion.  On  Sunday  they  keep  very  close,  ex¬ 
cept  when  at  publick  worship,  which  is  forenoon  and  afternoon  & 
perhaps  in  the  evening,  at  home  reading  to  one  another,  when  not 
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cal’d  to  family  prayers,  in  singing  of  Watts  psalms  &  hims.  I  am  told 
a  publican  would  have  his  license  taken  from  him  and  be  also  fined 
if  he  was  to  suffer  tipling  on  the  Lords  Day.  These  are  regulations 
worthy  of  example,  but  I  don’t  by  any  means  intend  to  insinuate 
that  the  people  are  perfect  here,  any  more  than  in  England,  only  it 
appears  to  me  they  shew  fewer  publick  vices.  As  to  property  it  seems 
so  well  secured  from  principle  in  the  people  that  there  is  not  such 
use  of  Locks  and  Bolts  as  in  England,  even  where  I  am,  we  have  five 
out  doors  &  sixty  two  sash  windows,  yet  all  the  barage  on  the  doors  is 
a  wood  latch  on  the  door  sneck.  At  the  time  of  fruit  being  ready  I  am 
told  there  is  no  occasion  to  rob  orchards,  for  here  is  plenty  of  apple 
trees  by  the  road  sides,  whose  branches  hang  into  the  road  and  in  a 
manner  invite  the  traveler  to  taste;  butter  is  plentiful  and  good,  but 
their  cheese  is  not  equal  to  the  English.  Spring  sets  in  later  here  than 
in  England,  for  they  are  now  only  beginning  to  garden,  so  can  say 
very  little  about  gardens,  only  I  find  roots  are  very  plentiful  and 
good,  but  here  is  very  few  of  my  favorite  fruits,  I  mean  Goose  &  Car- 
ronberries;  what  trees  they  have  of  those  seem  to  have  but  little  care 
taken  of  them.  Here  is  great  plenty  of  hickory  nutts  &  other  nutts, 
and  the  finest  cranberries  I  ever  see  in  great  plenty,  I  am  tould  either 
all  the  year  round  or  nearly  so.  On  the  whole  I  am  convinced  that  a 
person  may  live  here  very  comfortably,  much  cheaper  than  in  Eng¬ 
land  8c  to  me  it  seems  healthfull,  for  praise  be  God,  I  have  not  had 
one  day’s  illness  since  I  left  home.  .  .  . 

The  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  visited  Andover  in  1782, 
spoke  of  the  North  Parish  as  a  charming  place,  with  beautiful 
houses  with  “many  fields  and  cattle  of  the  finest  kind.”  But  he 
also  spoke  of  (translated  from  his  French)  “a  wretched  inn  kept 
by  a  man  named  Foster,”  adding,  “We  were  glad  to  do  not  more 
than  feed  our  horses  in  this  miserable  tavern.” 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States,  undertaken  in  1790, 
shows  Andover  with  402  houses,  525  families,  and  2,863  inhabit¬ 
ants.  There  were  743  free  white  males  of  sixteen  years  and  up¬ 
ward,  and  612  under  sixteen,  a  total  of  1,355.  Of  free  white  fe¬ 
males,  including  heads  of  families,  there  were  1,414.  Even  this 
slight  quantitative  predominance  of  females  is  difficult  to  ex- 
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plain  in  a  community  long  regarded  as  “pioneer.”  But  it  did 
result  in  a  high  proportion  of  “spinsters,”  commonly  called  “old 
maids”  and  sometimes  self-styled  “unplucked  blossoms.”  Nearly 
every  household  had  its  “Aunt  Mehitable”  or  “Cousin  Sarah” 
who  helped  with  the  cooking  and  made  the  beds,  trying  thus  to 
atone  for  her  failure  to  propagate  the  race.  Abbot  (or  Abbott) 
was  still  the  most  popular  name,  with  33  families  scattered 
through  the  township.  The  Holts  were  next,  with  2  4,  followed 
by  Fryes,  Fosters,  Osgoods,  Chandlers,  Stevens  (or  Stevins), 
Barnards,  Love  joys,  and  Barkers,  in  that  order.  Andover  was 
still  overwhelmingly  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  original  stock  was  as 
fecund  as  ever.  The  town  was  as  homogeneous  in  race  and  reli¬ 
gion  as  it  had  been  in  the  seventeenth  century.  In  some  quarters 
it  displayed  more  evidences  of  culture,  and  material  prosperity 
was  more  widely  prevalent,  but  Puritanism,  though  somewhat 
modified  in  its  manifestations,  still  controlled  its  thinking. 

After  the  death  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Phillips,  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  Andover  as  a  town  to  political  affairs  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  became  less  significant.  No  Andoverian  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Essex  Junto,  that  small,  exclusive  circle  of  intelli¬ 
gent,  aristocratic,  and  ultraconservative  gentlemen,  all  of  them 
well-to-do,  and  every  one  opposed  to  the  new  democracy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Acts 
which  formed  part  of  Jefferson’s  policy  directly  affected  the  bank 
accounts  of  those  men  whose  fortunes  had  been  made  and  were 
being  fostered  by  shipping  and  foreign  trade.  So  much  involved 
were  they  commercially  with  Great  Britain  that  they  even  felt 
that  the  embargo  was  a  personal  stab  at  the  heart  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  great  Virginian.  Indeed  they  hated  him  in  the  same 
degree  and  for  many  of  the  same  reasons  that  their  descendants 
distrusted  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  1930’s. 

Essex  County  shipping  interests  were  damaged,  some  of  them 
irrevocably,  by  the  Jeffersonian  measures.  But  Andover,  al¬ 
though  a  majority  of  its  citizens  were  opposed  to  the  War  of 
1812,  did  not  suffer  like  the  harbor  towns,  Salem,  Marblehead, 
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Gloucester,  and  Newburyport.  Furthermore,  during  this  period 
Andover  was  forging  ahead,  not  only  in  education  and  religion 
but  also  in  manufacturing.  The  men  who  controlled  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  town  for  the  next  half  century  were  not  statesmen  or 
politicians  but  educators  and  industrialists  in  strange  combina¬ 
tion.  As  the  country  moved  into  the  new  century,  textile  manu¬ 
facturing  was  to  bring  a  new  and  unprecedented  prosperity  to 
the  Andover  area. 
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jdover  residents,  like  most  good  Puritans,  had  from  the  days 


A  of  the  primitive  settlement  been  concerned  about  educa¬ 
tion  for  their  children,  and  over  a  long  period  a  succession  of 
teachers  had  been  retained  in  the  local  grammar  school,  some¬ 
times  called  the  “Centre  School.”  Among  those  in  the  eighteenth 
century  are  such  well-known  figures  as  Andrew  Peters,  in  1723; 
Philemon  Robbins  (the  famous  divine),  in  1729;  Samuel  Phil¬ 
lips  (later  Esquire  Phillips),  in  1734,  and  his  brother,  John  Phil¬ 
lips  (afterwards  of  Exeter,  New  Hampshire),  in  1737;  Edward 
Wigglesworth,  in  1764;  Stephen  Peabody,  in  1767;  and  Elipha- 
let  Pearson,  in  1774.  The  dates  in  the  records  indicate  when 
each  incumbent  was  appointed,  but  few  of  them  remained  very 
long,  for  the  pay  was  small  and  the  opportunity  for  advancement 
negligible.  Most  of  them  were  young  Harvard  graduates  who 
had  taken  up  the  profession  to  earn  a  little  money  before  going 
on  into  other  pursuits.  They  must  have  been  competent,  for 
Miss  Bailey  checked  the  names  of  thirty-four  native  Andoverians 
who  attended  Harvard  before  1778,  including  not  only  the 
Phillipses  but  also  Jedediah  Foster,  who  was  later  a  Justice  of 
the  Superior  Court.  Most  of  these  must  have  been  prepared  in 
the  Andover  grammar  school,  where  they  were  able  somehow  to 
secure  the  necessary  acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages. 

The  talented  and  versatile  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  early  asserted 
himself  as  a  community  leader  in  religion,  politics,  and  manu¬ 
facturing.  It  now  remains  to  discuss  his  contribution  to  Ameri¬ 
can  education  as  shown  in  the  creation  of  the  famous  academy 
which  still  bears  his  name. 
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Not  content  with  the  educational  facilities  available  in  his 
own  town,  Phillips’  well-to-do  father  sent  his  son  in  the  spring 
of  1765,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  to  the  Dummer  School  at  South 
Bvfield,  about  fifteen  miles  away.  This  had  been  established  on 
March  1,  1763,  in  accordance  with  the  will  and  bequest  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Dummer.  The  first  inde¬ 
pendent  boarding  school  to  be  opened  in  Massachusetts,  it  still 
exists  and  flourishes  under  its  changed  name  of  Governor  Dum¬ 
mer  Academy.  There  young  Phillips  was  for  two  years  subjected 
to  the  discipline,  and  the  caprices,  of  a  forceful  personality,  Mas¬ 
ter  Samuel  Moody. 

Although  Moody  was  unquestionably  eccentric,  he  was  an  in¬ 
telligent,  stimulating,  and  dynamic  teacher.  Believing  in  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  audible  study,  he  encouraged  his  pupils  to  murmur 
their  lessons,  with  the  result  that  his  classroom  seemed  to  be  a 
medley  of  confused  sounds.  He  kept  his  students  in  good  physi¬ 
cal  condition,  at  least  during  the  summer  months,  by  driving 
them  as  a  group  into  the  nearby  Parker  River  at  high  tide,  for  a 
dip  in  the  salty  stream.  Phillips  was  undoubtedly  taught  to  study 
at  the  Dummer  School,  to  -which  he  sometimes  referred  in  later 
meditations  on  pedagogical  problems. 

At  South  Byfield,  Phillips,  as  we  have  noted,  met  Eliphalet 
Pearson,  the  sturdy,  ambitious  son  of  a  Newbury  farmer  and 
miller,  and  the  two  became  intimate  friends.  Pearson,  who  was 
six  months  younger,  did  not  leave  Dummer  School  until  1769 
and  was,  therefore,  two  years  behind  Phillips  in  entering  Har¬ 
vard,  but  the  two  young  men  nevertheless  kept  in  touch  with 
one  another  and  often  discussed  plans  for  the  future. 

At  Harvard,  Phillips  was  an  introspective,  serious-minded 
student,  with  a  gift  for  leadership.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was 
“either  a  founder  or  a  leading  member  of  three  select  associa¬ 
tions  devoted  to  scientific  or  patriotic  pursuits,”  one  of  these  be¬ 
ing  the  Institute  of  1770.  He  was  graduated  as  class  salutatorian 
and  delivered  an  appropriate  oration  in  Latin. 

When  Pearson  came  to  Andover,  through  Phillips’  influence, 
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as  master  of  the  town  grammar  school,  the  two  men  lost  no  time 
in  planning  a  boarding  school  based  in  part  on  the  concepts 
which  they  had  found  at  Dummer.  Although  they  were  unfa¬ 
miliar  with  the  great  English  public  school  foundations  at  Win¬ 
chester,  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  they  were  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  appropriate  literature  and  evidently  had  read  not 
only  Milton  and  Locke  but  even  Montaigne  and  Rousseau.  But 
when  they  considered  the  founding  of  a  school  fitted  to  New 
England  rather  than  Old  England,  they  used  their  ingenuity  and 
imagination  to  adapt  it  to  the  needs  of  their  locality.  They  were 
at  heart  practical  men,  and  their  academy  was  indigenous,  a  truly 
native  product. 

The  new  institution  was  essentially  a  family  enterprise,  the 
funds  for  which  were  supplied  by  young  Phillips’  opulent  rela¬ 
tives.  Their  gifts  made  it  possible  for  him  to  realize  his  dreams. 
Over  a  considerable  period  the  family  might  have  been  called 
the  “Marrying  Phillipses,”  for  the  men  chose  wives  blessed  with 
money,  either  present  or  future.  John  Phillips,  of  Exeter,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  married  a  widow  of  forty-one  who  had  in¬ 
herited  8,000  pounds.  Aided  by  this,  he  entered  business,  grew 
wealthy,  and  developed  into  the  most  liberal  philanthropist  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  America,  giving  large  sums  not  only 
to  Andover  but  also  to  Dartmouth  College  and  the  Phillips  Exe¬ 
ter  Academy,  opened  on  May  1,  1783.  He  had  no  children,  and 
his  brother,  Esquire  Phillips,  who  had  also  married  a  rich  wom¬ 
an,  had  only  one  son,  to  whom  he  was  devoted.  It  was  Dr.  John 
Phillips  who  once  declared,  “The  logical  conclusion  of  Religion 
is  Education”;  and  it  was  for  him  that  Eliphalet  Pearson  com¬ 
posed  the  epitaph,  “Without  natural  issue,  he  made  posterity 
his  heir.”  The  third  son  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  was 
William  Phillips,  of  Boston,  who  married  his  merchant  employ¬ 
er’s  eldest  daughter  and  became  a  partner  in  the  firm.  While  he 
did  not  join  in  the  founding  of  Phillips  Academy,  he  was  later 
one  of  its  most  generous  donors. 

In  all  his  planning,  then,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  had  strong  sup- 
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port.  His  father  and  his  uncle  were  ready  to  guarantee  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  the  project,  and  members  of  the  family  for  more  than 
thirty  years  helped  to  meet  deficits  when  they  occurred.  Four  of 
the  original  members  of  the  board  of  trustees,  all  Phillipses,  be¬ 
came  in  turn  the  first  four  presidents  of  the  board.  Several  rela¬ 
tives  were  influential  sponsors.  Phillips  School  began  as  a  family 
enterprise  and  was  continued  as  a  matter  of  family  pride. 

Much  informal  discussion  took  place  before  the  details  were 
arranged.  Phillips  himself  for  some  reason  had  no  high  opinion 
of  Latin  and  Roman  authors,  but  Pearson  argued  him  out  of  this 
prejudice,  and  the  school  started  strongly  classical.  Phillips  orig¬ 
inally  preferred  a  site  near  Lake  Cochichawicke,  but  not  enough 
land  was  available;  and  he  finally  purchased,  in  the  name  of  his 
father  and  uncle,  various  pieces  of  real  estate  on  Andover  Hill 
aggregating  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  acres.  Thus  the 
South  Parish  became  the  seat  of  the  new  academy.  It  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  speculate  as  to  what  might  have  happened  if  the  location 
near  the  lake  had  been  possible. 

It  was  early  decided  to  place  the  holding  power,  not  in  private 
hands,  but  in  a  board  of  trustees,  which  should  renew  itself  in 
perpetuity.  A  Deed  of  Gift,  or  constitution,  signed  on  April  21, 
1778,  by  the  two  brothers,  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  and  Dr.  John 
Phillips,  was  mainly  the  composition  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr., 
with  suggestions  from  Pearson,  whose  fearless  counsel  had  al¬ 
ready  modified  in  some  degree  the  educational  theories  of  his 
friend.  The  document  has  a  substantial  unity  which  proves  it  to 
have  been  basically  the  conception  of  a  single  mind. 

In  this  constitution,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  items 
in  the  history  of  American  education,  it  was  stated  explicitly  in 
memorable  phrasing  that  “the  first  and  principal  object  of  this 
institution  is  the  promotion  of  true  Piety  and  Virtue”;  and  this 
injunction,  derived  in  part  from  John  Locke’s  Some  Thoughts 
Concerning  Education  (1693),  was  reiterated  so  that  no  one  in 
the  future  could  mistake  the  desire  and  intent  of  the  founders. 
It  was  stipulated  “that  the  Master’s  attention  to  the  disposition 
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of  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  youth,  under  his  charge,  will  ex¬ 
ceed  every  other  care.”  This  ethical  purpose  was  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  that  Puritanism  which,  even  up  to  and  beyond  the  Rev¬ 
olution,  still  permeated  the  thought  of  large  sections  of  New 
England. 

Responsive  to  their  inherited  dogmatic  Calvinistic  theology, 
the  founders  enjoined  the  as  yet  mythical  master  to  inculcate 
upon  his  pupils  “the  great  and  important  Scripture  doctrines  of 
the  existence  of  One  True  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost 
— of  the  Fall  of  Man — the  Depravity  of  Human  Nature — the 
Necessity  of  an  Atonement — and  of  our  being  Renewed  in  the 
Spirit  of  our  Minds.”  They  moved  even  further  into  the  field  of 
creedal  mysticism  by  repudiating  “the  erroneous  and  dangerous 
doctrine  of  Justification  by  our  own  merit,”  preferring,  with 
Jonathan  Edwards,  that  of  “Justification  by  the  Free  Grace  of 
God,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in  Jesus  Christ.”  Fortunate¬ 
ly  for  the  future  of  their  institution,  the  founders  also  expressed 
their  broader  aim  as  being  the  establishment  of  “a  public  free 
school  or  Academy  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  youth,  not  only 
in  english  &  latin  grammar,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  those  Sci¬ 
ences  wherein  they  are  commonly  taught,  but  more  especially 
to  learn  them  the  great  end  and  real  business  of  living.”  This  final 
phrase,  italicized  in  the  original  draft,  is  the  core  of  the  matter, 
the  terse  and  lucid  statement  of  a  noble  ideal. 

The  day  was  to  come  when  few  of  the  trustees  could  under¬ 
stand,  and  none  could  approve,  the  theological  subtleties  in  the 
Deed  of  Gift.  One  provision — “Protestants  only  shall  ever  be 
concerned  in  the  Trust  or  Instruction  of  this  Seminary” — was 
informally  but  positively  abrogated  during  a  later  headmaster- 
ship.  Future  generations  were  willing  to  forget  the  Calvinistical 
creed  and  remember  chiefly  the  Christian  hope  of  the  founders. 
No  headmaster  today  could  or  -would  subscribe  without  reserva¬ 
tions  to  the  Academy  Constitution  of  1778.  But  it  is  only  just  to 
add  that  over  the  years  the  trustees  have  not  found  it  difficult  to 
maintain  the  truly  religious  spirit  beneath  the  written  words. 
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Although  the  constitution  was  a  clear  and  forthright  statement 
of  guiding  principles,  everything  depended  on  the  man  selected 
to  put  them  into  practice.  Education  is  a  personal  matter  involv¬ 
ing  a  direct  relationship  between  teacher  and  taught.  From  the 
inception  of  the  project  it  was  assumed  that  Eliphalet  Pearson 
would  be  the  first  master.  At  the  time  he  was  living  in  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Edward  Holyoke,  widow  of  a  former  president  of  Har¬ 
vard  College,  taking  charge  of  the  Andover  grammar  school, 
reading  extensively  in  science  and  theology,  preaching  now  and 
then  in  neighboring  pulpits,  and  helping  with  his  knowledge  of 
chemistry  to  make  the  Phillips  powder  mill  more  productive. 
He  was  shortly  to  stabilize  his  financial  position  by  marrying 
Miss  Holyoke,  twelve  years  older  than  he  but  with  a  dowry  of 
8,000  dollars. 

Pearson  was  a  thickset,  powerful  man,  who  was  to  be  nick¬ 
named  “Elephant”  by  his  pupils.  With  an  impatient,  domineer¬ 
ing  temperament,  he  would  not  tolerate  levity  and  was  rather 
pleased  over  his  reputation  as  a  martinet.  He  was  unquestion¬ 
ably  a  gifted  and  many-sided  personality,  qualified  to  command 
men  as  well  as  boys,  but  he  inspired  awe  rather  than  affection. 
During  his  eight  years  at  Phillips  Academy  he  set  it  on  the  right 
path,  established  high  standards  of  scholarship,  and  fulfilled  its 
motto,  Finis  Origine  Pendet. 

The  beginning  was  certainly  modest.  An  old  carpenter’s  shop 
included  in  the  original  purchase  of  land  had  been  moved  to  the 
corner  of  “the  old  road  to  the  meeting  house”  (now  Andover’s 
broad  Main  Street)  and  the  lane  which  has  since  become  Phillips 
Street.  On  this  site,  today  occupied  by  the  Academy’s  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Museum,  the  primitive  structure,  one  storey  in  height  and 
about  thirty-hve  feet  by  twenty  in  floor  space,  made  of  unpainted 
boards,  was  fitted  up  temporarily  for  school  purposes.  There 
Pearson  turned  from  making  powder  to  making  scholars. 

Phillips  School  opened  on  Thursday  morning,  April  30,  1778, 
with  thirteen  pupils  present  for  the  first  recitations.  It  was  in 
the  very  midst  of  those  Revolutionary  times  which  so  grimly 
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tried  men’s  souls.  Washington  and  his  dwindling  army  had  just 
passed  through  the  ghastly  winter  at  Valley  Forge;  and  the  heart¬ 
ening  news  of  the  treaty  with  France,  signed  February  6,  which 
was  to  mean  so  much  to  the  hard-pressed  colonists,  had  barely 
reached  our  shores.  Several  of  the  trustees  were  there  to  encour¬ 
age  Master  Pearson  and  his  assistant,  Joseph  Mottey;  and  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  French,  who  had  helped  to  plan  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  project,  came  up  from  the  South  Church  parsonage  to 
deliver  a  dedicatory  sermon.  By  the  end  of  the  month,  thirty 
pupils  were  in  attendance,  and  before  the  year  closed  fifty-one 
boys  had  enrolled.  Some  curiosity  was  aroused,  but  none  of  the 
townspeople  could  have  envisioned  what  the  unpretentious  little 
schoolhouse  would  become. 

On  October  4,  1780,  the  school  was  legally  incorporated  as 
Phillips  Academy,  through  the  last  act  of  the  expiring  Provincial 
Massachusetts  Court,  signed  in  the  flowing  hand  of  John  Han¬ 
cock,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  1782,  Judge 
Oliver  Wendell  and  John  Lowell,  of  the  trustees,  presented  to 
the  school  an  official  seal,  engraved  and  cast  by  Paul  Revere, 
representing  a  hive  with  the  bees  swarming  to  and  fro,  and  an 
effulgent  sun  above.  Within  the  sun  and  its  spreading  rays  were 
the  words  Non  Sibi,  and  below  around  the  rim  was  the  traditional 
motto  of  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  Finis  Origine  Pendet.,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  seem  appropriate. 

Today  in  that  same  area  magnificent  buildings  are  named  for 
Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  his  wife,  Phoebe  Foxcroft,  Eliphalet  Pear¬ 
son,  Paul  Revere,  and  of  course,  George  Washington.  John  Han¬ 
cock  has  not  been  thus  commemorated,  mainly  because  a  twen¬ 
tieth-century  president  of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  Harvard 
graduate  and  professor,  could  not  forget  Hancock’s  inexcusable 
carelessness,  as  treasurer,  with  the  college  funds.  When  the  Acad¬ 
emy  acquired  a  copy  of  Copley’s  portrait  of  Hancock,  it  was 
promptly  consigned  to  the  basement,  where  presumably  it  is 
still  concealed. 

For  some  months  the  young  school  seemed  very  little  different 
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from  any  Massachusetts  grammar  school.  Master  Pearson  merely 
moved  to  the  old  carpenter’s  shop,  where  the  pupils  he  faced 
were  mostly  from  the  vicinity  or  relatives  of  the  trustees  and 
their  friends.  But  the  founders  had  taken  pains  to  leave  the  way 
open  for  expansion.  The  Academy  was  to  be  “ever  equally  open 
to  youth,  of  requisite  qualifications,  from  every  quarter.”  To 
guard  against  parochialism,  it  was  stipulated  that  a  majority  of 
the  trustees  must  always  be  laymen.  As  a  protection  against  in¬ 
sularity,  it  was  provided  that  a  major  part  of  the  members  could 
not  be  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which  the  school  was  located. 
Thus,  except  for  the  hardly  avoidable  emphasis  on  doctrinal 
theology,  the  trustees  were  left  unhampered  by  any  petty  or  vex¬ 
atious  conditions.  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  and  his  advisers  looked 
beyond  the  provincial  to  the  national.  The  wise  elasticity  of  the 
school’s  constitution  has  permitted  adjustment  to  new  and 
changed  conditions  without  any  marked  deviation  from  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  founders. 

The  Academy’s  reputation  grew  slowly.  It  was  wartime,  and 
parents  could  not  plan  with  any  certainty  for  their  children.  Not 
for  some  years  did  students  arrive  from  other  areas.  The  first 
pupil  from  outside  New  England  was  John  Callender,  from 
Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1782.  In  1785,  from  the  same  city, 
came  Howell  Lewis,  nephew  of  George  Washington,  who  had 
confidence  in  a  school  established  by  his  friend,  Samuel  Phillips, 
Jr.  In  1789,  as  we  have  seen,  President  Washington  paid  a  visit 
to  Andover,  inspected  the  school,  and  talked  with  the  master. 
He  must  have  received  a  good  impression,  for  in  1795  he  en¬ 
rolled  four  grandnephews:  Augustine  and  Bushrod  Washing¬ 
ton,  sons  of  Colonel  William  Augustine  Washington,  who  were 
accompanied  from  Virginia  by  their  cousins,  Cassius  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  sons  of  the  patriot,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  who  had 
died  in  1794,  leaving  them  in  Washington’s  care.  This  was  pa¬ 
tronage  of  a  very  distinguished  type.  Four  other  members  of  the 
Washington  family  arrived  in  1 803,  sent  there  by  Judge  Bushrod 
Washington,  who  was  their  legal  guardian.  It  was  quite  proper 
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that  the  modern  administrative  center  of  the  school,  completed 
in  1926,  should  be  named  George  Washington  Hall  and  should 
contain  his  portrait  by  Gilbert  Stuart. 

Nevertheless  of  the  thirty-seven  new  boys  registered  in  1795 
at  Phillips  Academy,  the  two  Washingtons  and  the  two  Lees 
were  the  only  ones  not  from  Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire; 
and  ten  were  from  the  town  of  Andover  itself,  including  three 
Abbots.  Of  the  fifty-two  applicants  admitted  in  1 804,  all  but  ten 
were  from  Massachusetts,  and  only  two  from  outside  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Not  until  the  coming  of  the  railroad  and  more  rapid  trans¬ 
portation  in  the  1830’s  did  the  Academy  become  a  really  na¬ 
tional  school. 

Before  Pearson  left  in  1786,  to  become  Hancock  Professor  of 
Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  Languages  at  Harvard,  the  trustees 
had  completed  a  new  and  more  commodious  school  building  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  what  is  now  the  main  campus,  on  a  site 
in  front  of  the  present  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library.  The  as¬ 
sembly  hall  on  the  second  floor  was  sixty-four  feet  long  and  thirty- 
three  feet  wide,  and  on  the  ground  floor  was  a  museum  of  “nat¬ 
ural  and  artificial  curiosities”  which  attracted  many  visitors.  The 
cost  of  the  construction  of  this  building  and  of  the  land  to  the 
south  available  for  a  training  field  was  950  pounds,  which  was 
contributed  in  equal  shares  by  the  three  Phillips  brothers,  Sam¬ 
uel,  John,  and  William.  This  was  the  home  of  the  school  at  the 
time  of  President  Washington’s  visit,  and  it  served  its  purpose 
well  until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  30,  1818. 

For  many  years  the  south  end  had  been  outstripping  the 
North  Parish  in  population;  and  now  the  new  and  unique  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  gave  it  additional  prestige  in  the  world  outside. 
While  still  relatively  young,  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  had  become 
one  of  the  Commonwealth’s  foremost  citizens,  with  a  wide  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  many  close  friends  among  Boston’s  elite.  Among 
the  twelve  original  trustees  were  Oliver  Wendell,  grandfather 
of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  John  Lowell,  grandfather  of 
James  Russell  Lowell.  They  were  well-known  figures,  whose 
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presence  in  Andover  on  formal  occasions  stirred  the  pride  of  the 
residents,  as  did  that  of  Colonel  Henry  L.  Stimson  in  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century.  With  them  came  the  Reverend  Josiah  Stearns,  of 
Epping,  and  the  Reverend  Elias  Smith,  of  Middleton,  who  were 
among  the  most  eminent  of  New  England  clergymen.  The  trus¬ 
tees  were  a  unified  group,  all  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Cal¬ 
vinist  faith;  and  all  but  two,  William  Phillips  and  Nehemiah 
Abbot,  were  Harvard  graduates,  who  talked  the  same  conserva¬ 
tive  social  and  economic  language.  The  reaction  in  the  town  to 
visits  from  men  of  this  caliber  was  naturally  one  of  satisfaction. 
The  Academy  was  a  fine  example  of  what  well-directed  private 
philanthropy  can  accomplish  in  a  democracy. 

The  congregations  which  listened  to  the  Reverend  Jonathan 
French  in  the  South  Parish  church,  augmented  by  the  presence 
of  Phillips  Academy  boys,  were  increasingly  larger  than  those 
which  sat  under  the  Reverend  William  Symrnes,  in  the  north 
end.  Each  Sunday  morning  the  pupils  marched  down  the  hill 
to  occupy  the  three  back  rows  in  the  lower  front  gallery  and  take 
notes  on  the  sermon.  The  annual  exhibitions  of  the  Academy, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  commencements,  were  colorful 
gatherings,  also  held  in  the  church.  Samuel  Phillips,  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  Academy,  left  an  account  of  what  sometimes 
went  on: 

The  attendance  at  the  Exhibitions  used  to  be  very  large,  and  on 
one  occasion  I  remember  the  scene  was  enlivened  by  music.  And 
such  Music!  We  had  no  brass  or  brigade  band  in  those  days;  and  so 
a  sturdy  member  of  the  school,  one  Abijah  Cross,  performing  on  a 
bass  viol,  and  Henry  B.  Pearson  (son  of  the  professor,  an  incipient 
flute  player)  combined  their  power,  and  entertained  the  audience 
with  “Roslyn  Castle”  and  “O  dear!  what  can  the  matter  be?” 

Obviously  the  mood  of  the  South  Parish  was  changing  some¬ 
what  from  the  austere  Puritanism  of  the  first  proprietors.  But 
outwardly  the  village  had  not  altered  very  much.  Morse’s  Geog¬ 
raphy  (1803)  says  of  Phillips  Academy,  “It  is  encompassed  with 
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a  salubrious  air,  and  commands  an  extensive  prospect.”  To  the 
south,  on  the  Woburn-Boston  Road,  Judge  Phillips  had  as  his 
nearest  neighbor  Moses  Abbot,  who  dwelt  in  the  old  red  house 
which  Phillips  had  for  some  years  occupied.  To  the  north  lived 
Joseph  Phelps,  who  carried  on  a  store  and  boarded  Academy 
students  in  a  simple  residence  which  Judge  Phillips  had  built 
on  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  Phillips  streets.  Between  this 
and  the  South  Church,  along  the  “meeting-house  road,”  there 
was  not  a  single  building.  The  site  of  Abbot  Academy,  now  on 
School  Street,  was  then  a  wood  lot.  The  present  Main  Street  to 
the  foot  of  the  hill  was  not  yet  opened.  On  Salem  Street  stood  the 
“Blunt  Tavern,”  occupied  by  Captain  Isaac  Blunt  before  1765. 
A  portion  of  the  present  Hardy  House,  then  owned  by  a  Captain 
Towne,  was  standing  on  its  present  site  on  Salem  Street;  and 
across  the  road  to  the  north  was  the  home  of  Deacon  Amos  Blan¬ 
chard,  who  took  Phillips  Academy  students  as  boarders  and  made 
a  good  living  from  it.  The  old  house  has  recently  been  moved  to 
Hidden  Field.  To  the  south  of  the  new  Academy  building 
stretched  the  level  area  used  as  a  training  field  for  the  town  mili¬ 
tia.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  Memorial  Tower,  with  its  carillon 
of  thirty-seven  bells,  stands  to  attract  the  attention  of  motorists 
driving  north  from  Boston  and  Reading. 

The  formidable  Pearson  was  succeeded  as  principal  in  1786  by 
the  mild-mannered,  courteous  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  who  had 
been  valedictorian  of  the  Class  of  1765  at  the  College  of  New 
Jersey.  He  emphasized  high  scholarship  as  well  as  decent  be¬ 
havior,  and  although  his  pupils  spoke  of  him  as  gentle  and  con¬ 
ciliatory,  they  regarded  him  highly.  After  seven  years  in  of¬ 
fice,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Judge  Phillips  because 
of  a  love  affair  and  found  it  advisable  to  resign.  After  an  in¬ 
terim  period,  Mark  Newman,  in  1794,  became  the  third  prin¬ 
cipal  and  remained  until  1810,  through  a  period  of  gradual  de¬ 
cline,  both  in  attendance  and  in  prestige.  Indeed  in  the  winter  of 
1 809,  when  war  with  England  seemed  imminent,  the  Academy 
had  only  eighteen  pupils.  In  the  following  year  Newman  es- 
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caped  from  a  position  which  had  become  intolerable,  but  con¬ 
tinued  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  built  up  a  remuner¬ 
ative  business  in  Andover  as  bookseller  and  publisher  of  reli¬ 
gious  treatises. 

By  this  time  the  founders  of  Phillips  Academy,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  Eliphalet  Pearson,  were  all  dead.  During  its  first  thirty- 
two  years  it  had  enrolled  1,031  students,  of  whom  371,  or  rather 
more  than  one-third,  had  gone  to  college.  In  Pearson’s  time  76 
out  of  89  went  to  Harvard,  in  Pemberton’s  76  out  of  84,  and  in 
Newman’s  150  out  of  198.  Although  under  Newman  17  Phillips 
graduates  chose  Dartmouth  and  13  Yale,  the  school  was  mainly 
a  feeder  for  Harvard. 

John  Adams,  elected  principal  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1810, 
was  a  man  of  impressive  appearance  and  personality,  who  looked 
like  the  pedagogical  monarch  that  he  was.  His  fourteen  years  of 
teaching  experience  gave  him  the  confidence  needed  to  deal  wise¬ 
ly  with  the  situation,  and  the  Academy  entered  upon  a  prosper¬ 
ous  era  of  growth  and  intensification.  The  foundation  of  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary  two  years  before  he  arrived  had 
made  the  town  the  center  of  Calvinistic  orthodoxy;  and  Adams, 
with  his  deep  religious  convictions,  is  said  to  have  “imparted  an 
impulse  which  will  never  die  to  the  institution  into  which  he 
came  as  a  moral  force.”  Harvard,  during  the  first  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  had  been  increasingly  sympathetic  with 
Unitarianism,  and  this  trend,  coupled  with  the  advent  of  a  Yale 
graduate  as  principal,  caused  a  decided  decline  in  the  number  of 
Phillips  Academy  boys  who  chose  the  Cambridge  college.  Dur¬ 
ing  Adams’  twenty  years,  143  Andover  men  went  to  Harvard, 
but  137  chose  Yale,  83  Dartmouth,  45  Amherst,  43  Brown,  36 
Union,  23  Middlebury,  13  Williams,  and  15  other  institutions. 
The  founding  of  several  new  colleges  with  Congregationalist 
leanings  also  had  something  to  do  with  the  changed  attitude. 

In  1818,  when  the  wooden  main  building  was  burned,  a  new 
brick  hall,  with  the  eminent  Charles  Bulfinch  as  its  architect, 
was  constructed  on  a  knoll  to  the  southeast,  exactly  in  line  with 
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dormitories  recently  erected  for  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
This  “Brick  Academy”  was  immortalized  by  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  of  the  Class  of  1825,  in  h 1S  poem,  “The  School-Boy,” 
read  at  the  centennial  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1878: 

How  all  comes  back!  The  upward  slanting  floor, 

The  masters’  thrones  that  flank  the  central  door, 

The  long  outstretching  alleys  that  divide 
The  rows  of  desks  that  stand  on  either  side. 

The  staring  boys,  a  face  to  every  desk, 

Bright,  dull,  pale,  blooming,  common,  picturesque. 

After  having  been  replaced  in  1 865  by  another  and  much  less 
distinguished  building  and  being  degraded  to  a  headquarters 
for  wrestling  and  bowling,  this  structure  was  remodeled  in  the 
1930’s  through  a  gift  from  Edward  S.  Harkness  and  now,  re¬ 
named  Bulfinch  Hall,  is  the  home  of  the  Academy’s  department 
of  English.  It  is  one  of  three  beautiful  Bulfinch  masterpieces  on 
Andover  Hill,  the  other  two  being  Pearson  Hall  (originally  the 
Seminary’s  Bartlet  Chapel)  and  the  wooden  Headmaster’s  House. 

By  1830,  younger,  supposedly  more  progressive  men  were 
molding  the  policies  of  the  Academy;  and  Adams,  conservative 
by  nature,  found  it  difficult  to  adjust  himself  to  the  age  of  Jack- 
son  and  the  changes  which  it  symbolized.  With  proposals  for  an 
English  department,  or  teachers’  seminary,  he  was  out  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  seeing  in  them  only  concessions  to  a  new  materialism.  He 
seems  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  trustees,  who  in  1832 
forced  his  resignation.  Like  Calvin  Coolidge  at  a  later  date,  and 
for  much  the  same  reason,  he  could  have  complained,  “I  do  not 
fit  with  these  times.” 

After  his  compulsory  departure  from  Andover,  Adams  moved 
to  Illinois,  where  he  became  an  agent  of  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union,  driving  in  a  “buggy”  from  one  county  to  another 
doing  the  will  of  God.  In  1854,  when  he  reached  the  age  of 
eighty,  Yale  made  her  alumnus  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Laws.  He 
died  in  1863,  in  his  ninety-second  year,  having  long  been  known 
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in  the  Middle  West  as  “Father  Adams.”  With  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  and  heavy  ivory-headed  cane,  he  was  a  stately,  impressive  per¬ 
sonage.  If  he  met  with  apparent  failure  at  Phillips  Academy,  it 
was  because  he  would  not  yield  on  matters  of  principle  to  trus¬ 
tees  who  wished  to  experiment  with  vocational  education. 

The  conspicuous  success  of  the  privately  endowed  Phillips 
Academy  at  a  time  when  most  town  grammar  schools  had  sunk 
to  a  low  level  led  inevitably  to  similar  enterprises  in  other 
New  England  communities,  although  none  of  them  except  the 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  in  New  Hampshire,  had  the  same 
wealthy  and  distinguished  sponsorship.  By  1797,  fifteen  acade¬ 
mies  had  been  incorporated  in  Massachusetts  alone,  of  which 
seven  had  been  granted  by  the  General  Court  a  full  township  of 
state  land.  Meanwhile  some  well-to-do  residents  of  the  North 
Parish  in  Andover  had  been  considering  plans,  with  the  result 
that  in  1799  Jonathan  Stevens,  a  prosperous  farmer  and  currier 
of  leather,  offered  land  for  a  school  on  the  hill  north  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  house  and  several  of  his  friends  agreed  to  supply  the  neces¬ 
sary  money.  A  building  was  erected  on  what  is  now  called  Acad¬ 
emy  Road,  and  the  project  was  incorporated  in  1801  as  the 
North  Parish  Free  School.  Two  years  later  the  name  was  changed 
to  Franklin  Academy,  presumably  after  the  colonial  statesman, 
diplomat,  and  scientist  who  had  died  in  1790. 

Considering  that  Phillips  Academy  was  barely  three  miles 
away,  this  was  an  audacious  venture,  but  the  original  conception 
was  somewhat  different.  Franklin  Academy,  intended  for  both 
sexes,  was  the  first  incorporated  academy  in  the  Commonwealth 
to  admit  girls.  It  was  constructed  with  two  rooms  of  equal  size, 
the  north  room  for  the  male  department  and  its  preceptor  and 
the  south  room  for  the  “females”  with  their  preceptress.  Further¬ 
more  Franklin  Academy  was  not,  like  Phillips  Academy,  pre¬ 
paratory  for  college,  but  rather  aimed,  like  many  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  academies,  to  meet  the  practical  needs  of  the 
neighborhood.  Although  it  kept  only  meager  records,  the  inde- 
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fatigable  Miss  Bailey  collected  from  the  recollections  of  Andover 
“old-timers”  much  interesting  information  regarding  it. 

Apparently  the  school  was  operated  as  a  private  enterprise, 
the  profits,  if  any,  being  distributed  among  the  trustees  and  the 
master.  Under  several  unmemorialized  and  forgotten  preceptors 
it  struggled  along  from  year  to  year,  sending  now  and  then  a  boy 
to  college.  Then  in  1817  arrived  a  teacher-hero,  Simeon  Putnam, 
graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1 8 1 1 ,  a  martinet  and  a  scold, 
but  a  born  drillmaster,  who  was  almost  as  redoubtable  as  his  con¬ 
temporary  and  neighbor,  Principal  John  Adams,  at  Phillips 
Academy.  Afflicted  with  acute  neuralgia,  he  finally  broke  down 
under  the  strain  and  died.  May  19,  1833,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-seven.  Of  the  Franklin  Academy  of  “Old  Put’s”  time,  Abiel 
Abbot,  in  his  History  of  Andover,  published  in  1829,  wrote: 

The  school  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  North  Parish  and  to 
those  youth  who  have  enjoyed  its  advantages.  In  1827  the  female  de¬ 
partment  was  removed  to  another  building  and  has  been  conducted 
with  success.  The  Classical  School,  taught  the  eight  preceding  years 
by  Mr.  Simeon  Putnam,  has  been  constantly  and  deservedly  rising  in 
reputation  for  thorough  instruction  and  moral  discipline.  The  school 
is  enlarged,  and  Rev.  Cyrus  Pierce,  an  experienced  and  faithful  teach¬ 
er,  is  associated  in  the  charge  of  it  with  Mr.  Putnam.  The  reputation 
is  inferior  to  none,  and  has  never  been  more  flourishing  than  at  the 
present  time. 

The  school  thus  lifted  temporarily  into  distinction  by  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  dynamic  personality  fell  back  into  mediocrity  in  the 
hands  of  his  successors.  Funds  were  lacking;  pupils  did  not  ap¬ 
pear;  the  right  leadership  was  not  available.  While  Phillips 
Academy,  under  the  powerful  “Uncle  Sam”  Taylor,  flourished, 
Franklin  Academy  suffered  from  inanition.  In  1853,  after  half  a 
century,  the  end  came,  and  the  school  building,  degraded  from 
its  lofty  function,  was  transformed  into  a  stable.  Such  a  fate  as 
this  was  the  destiny  of  many  similar  schools  which,  conceived  in 
hope,  had  a  few  fruitful  years  and  then  vanished. 
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Franklin  Academy  is  chiefly  significant  because  it  offered  an 
opportunity  for  local  girls  to  get  an  education.  The  early  An¬ 
dover  town  fathers  spelled  atrociously,  and  this  historian  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  illiteracy  was  widespread.  But  the 
women  were  even  worse  off,  and  some  ladies  belonging  to  promi¬ 
nent  families  had  to  make  their  mark  on  legal  documents  instead 
of  signing  their  names.  For  two  or  three  years  after  its  opening, 
Franklin  Academy  was  fortunate  in  its  preceptress,  Elizabeth 
Palmer,  who  married  Nathaniel  Peabody,  the  preceptor,  and 
became  the  mother  of  the  brilliant  Peabody  sisters  of  Salem — 
Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Mann.  Her  successors  at  Franklin  Academy,  although 
not  of  her  quality,  did  at  least  teach  pupils  to  read  and  write.  By 
the  time  the  Academy  closed  its  doors,  public  grammar  and  high 
schools  were  well  established  in  all  sections  of  Andover,  and  the 
girls  were  being  as  well  trained  as  the  boys. 

As  the  War  of  1812  drew  to  a  close  and  the  Era  of  Good  Feel¬ 
ings  opened  under  President  James  Monroe,  Andover  was  well 
known  throughout  the  Commonwealth  as  a  place  of  culture.  But 
its  chief  claim  to  distinction  in  the  field  of  scholarship  was  due 
to  an  institution  of  a  new  type,  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
which  acquired  a  fame  at  one  period  hardly  less  than  that  of 
Harvard  College.  This  Seminary,  bound  up  in  so  many  ways 
with  the  town,  deserves  a  separate  chapter. 
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Citadel  of  Orthodoxy 


The  eminent  position  occupied  by  the  town  of  Andover  in 
education,  literature,  and  religion  was  attributable  in  part 
to  its  Theological  Seminary,  an  institution  of  higher  learning 
dominating  what  came  to  be  known  as  Zion’s,  or  Brimstone,  Hill. 
Which  adjective  you  chose  depended,  in  its  Golden  Days,  on 
your  attitude.  In  discussing  the  Seminary,  we  must  deal  with 
some  “old,  unhappy,  faroff  things,”  with  many  ideas  now  almost 
obsolete,  with  controversies  which  seem  now  quite  futile.  To 
those  who  created  it,  the  Seminary  was  a  lighthouse,  throwing 
out  into  a  benighted  society  the  beams  of  eternal  truth.  Its  critics 
changed  the  metaphor  and  called  it  a  dam  set  up  to  block  the 
flow  of  enlightened  progress.  Its  announced  purpose  was  to  codi¬ 
fy  and  protect  what  were  regarded  as  fundamental  Calvinist 
doctrines;  and  its  historian  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  established 
“to  breast  the  gales  that  beat  against  Puritan  orthodoxy.” 

In  operation,  the  Seminary  was  the  declared  enemy  of  numer¬ 
ous  heresies  and  errors,  not  only  of  atheists  and  infidels,  of  pa¬ 
pists,  Mohametans,  and  Jews,  but  also  of  Unitarians,  Universal- 
ists,  Pelagians,  Antinomians,  Arminians,  Socinians,  Sabellians, 
and  other  sects  difficult  to  identify  today.  In  their  consciousness 
of  superiority,  in  their  miscellaneous  and  undiscriminating  ha¬ 
treds,  the  Right-Wing  Calvinists  were  uninhibited.  They  were 
convinced  that  the  truth  was  theirs  alone,  that  they  were  indeed 
a  Chosen  People. 

The  orthodox  Calvinists,  inheritors  of  the  Puritan  theologi¬ 
cal  tradition  as  expounded  by  Cotton  Mather  and  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
wards,  were  generally  agreed  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  “a 
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fixed  deposit  of  truth”  rather  than  a  “progressive  revelation”; 
that  man  was  handicapped  from  the  start  and  saved  only  by  the 
Grace  of  God,  mediated  through  the  Cross;  that  Jesus  Christ 
died  voluntarily  to  satisfy  divine  justice  and  was  Very  God  Him¬ 
self.  Within  this  frame  of  basic  ideas,  however,  they  had  many 
disputes  and  jealousies.  The  so-called  Catechism  Calvinists  were 
ready  to  accept  without  further  elucidation  the  Catechism  of  the 
Westminster  Assembly  of  1649;  but  the  Hopkinsians,  followers 
of  the  disputatious  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins  (1721-1803),  desired  a 
separate  creed  which  would  explain  the  Catechism.  Into  these 
and  other  similar  subtleties  it  would  be  unprofitable  for  a  lay¬ 
man  to  penetrate  too  deeply. 

These  internal  quarrels  offered  a  futile  opportunity  for  logi¬ 
cians  to  display  their  talents  and  did  no  great  harm.  At  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  a  movement  was 
under  way  which  threatened  all  Congregationalists  and  forced 
the  various  factions  to  make  common  cause  against  an  imminent 
peril.  In  1785  trinitarian  doctrines  were  removed  from  the  lit¬ 
urgy  at  the  famous  King’s  Chapel  in  Boston,  and  soon  Unitari- 
anism  was  spreading  even  into  Harvard  Yard.  The  new  liberal 
religion  could  not  be  ignored,  even  though  Congregationalism 
was  still  virtually  a  state  church  in  Massachusetts  and  was  to  re¬ 
main  so  until  1833. 

The  controversy  centered  around  the  dogmatic,  contentious 
Eliphalet  Pearson,  who,  as  Hancock  Professor,  had  become  not 
only  a  powerful  personage  on  the  Harvard  faculty  but  also  a  Fel¬ 
low  of  Harvard  College.  In  September,  1 804,  following  the  death 
of  President  Joseph  Willard,  Pearson  assumed  for  more  than  a 
year  the  duties  of  Acting  President.  When  Dr.  David  Tappan, 
the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  died  in  August,  1803,  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son  brought  on  a  bitter  quarrel  in  the  corporation  by  insisting 
that  the  next  incumbent  of  the  distinguished  chair  should  be 
“of  sound  orthodox  faith,”  that  is,  a  strict  Calvinist.  Notwith¬ 
standing  Pearson’s  very  vocal  opposition,  the  Reverend  Henry 
Ware  (1764-1845),  well  known  as  an  ardent  Unitarian,  was  elect- 
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ed  to  the  vacant  professorship.  As  a  climax,  Pearson,  an  avowed 
candidate  for  the  presidency,  was  rejected  in  favor  of  Professor 
Joseph  Warren.  Humiliated  and,  in  addition,  annoyed  because 
his  salary  had  not  been  increased  during  his  period  as  Acting 
President,  Pearson  resigned,  left  Cambridge,  and  returned  to 
Andover,  where  the  board  of  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  president  since  August  17,  1802,  voted  him 
a  house  rent-free.  In  his  letter  to  the  corporation,  the  arrogant 
Pearson  stated  that,  after  twenty  years  of  endeavor  to  improve 
the  literary  and  religious  condition  of  Harvard,  he  could  see  no 
hope  of  accomplishing  any  reformation.  It  was  not  a  tactful  let¬ 
ter,  but  Pearson  was  never  a  tactful  man.  The  clash  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  was  a  dramatic  phase  of  the  conflict  between  Unitarian- 
ism  and  Congregationalism,  with  Pearson  as  the  self-constituted 
advocate  of  conservative  theology. 

Back  in  Andover  and  among  allies,  Pearson  thought  and 
talked  and  soon  became  the  leader  of  a  group  of  laymen  and  cler¬ 
gymen  interested  in  opening  a  theological  seminary.  His  con¬ 
nection  with  Phillips  Academy  proved  to  be  of  great  help,  for 
that  school’s  constitution,  which  he  had  aided  in  composing, 
naturally  gave  authority  to  what  seemed  to  him  correct  doctrine. 
Furthermore,  since  1796,  the  Reverend  Jonathan  French,  using 
the  income  of  a  bequest  from  Dr.  John  Phillips,  had  acted  as  a 
provisional  professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Academy;  and  at  least 
twenty  candidates  for  the  ministry  had  already  been  trained  un¬ 
der  his  direction.  It  would  be  easier  to  secure  from  the  General 
Court  a  further  extension  of  powers  for  Phillips  Academy,  a 
school  already  in  successful  operation,  than  to  create  a  new  in¬ 
stitution.  Under  such  an  arrangement,  Pearson,  as  president  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  would  have  much  control  over  policies. 
Obviously,  as  he  saw  it,  conditions  favored  such  a  device  for  ac¬ 
complishing  the  results  which  he  desired. 

Nothing  could  be  started,  however,  without  financial  back¬ 
ing,  and  here  also  Pearson  was  fortunate.  Madame  Phoebe  Fox- 
croft  Phillips,  widow  of  Judge  Phillips,  and  her  son,  Colonel 
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John  Phillips,  were  well-to-do  and  favorably  disposed  towards 
Pearson’s  plan.  A  retired  Boston  merchant,  Samuel  Abbot  ( 1 732- 
1812),  a  second  cousin  once  removed  of  Judge  Phillips,  was  liv¬ 
ing  in  Andover  and  had  been  elected  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy.  A  man  of  generous  impulses,  he  had  already  made  a  will 
providing  for  the  support  of  a  professor  of  Theology  in  the  Acad¬ 
emy;  and  Pearson  persuaded  him  to  give  20,000  dollars  at  once 
instead  of  waiting  until  after  his  death.  With  this  assurance,  the 
necessary  legal  formalities  were  quickly  arranged.  On  June  19, 
1807,  the  General  Court  passed  a  bill  empowering  the  trustees 
of  Phillips  Academy  to  hold  additional  real  and  personal  prop¬ 
erty  with  an  income  not  exceeding  5,000  dollars.  Dr.  Pearson,  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  French,  and  Squire  Samuel  Farrar,  the 
board’s  treasurer,  prepared  a  constitution  for  the  proposed  sem¬ 
inary  and  this  was  submitted  to  the  trustees  and  approved  on 
September  2.  All  the  omens  were  good,  and  everything  indicated 
that  Pearson’s  carefully  drawn  plan  for  grafting  a  school  of  Di¬ 
vinity  on  to  the  thirty-year-old  Academy  would  be  carried  out. 

At  this  point  difficulties  appeared.  By  an  unusual  coincidence. 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  a  Newburyport  clergyman,  had  raised  in  the 
autumn  of  1 806  funds  for  an  independent  divinity  school  repre¬ 
senting  what  were  called  the  Hopkinsian  Calvinists.  He  had 
been  able  to  interest  three  wealthy  Essex  County  philanthro¬ 
pists:  William  Bartlet  (1747-1841),  a  Newburyport  shipowner; 
Moses  Brown  (1742-1827),  an  importer  of  the  same  town;  and 
John  Norris  (1748-1808),  a  Salem  merchant.  Although  Dr. 
Spring  and  Dr.  Pearson  held  divergent  views  on  certain  creedal 
matters,  they  were  joined  in  their  hatred  and  dread  of  Unitari- 
anism.  The  Reverend  Jedidiah  Morse  (1761-1826),  editor  of  the 
Calvinist  monthly  magazine,  The  Panoplist ,  and  an  influential 
trustee  of  Phillips  Academy  since  1795,  heard  of  what  was  going 
on  in  Newburyport  and  at  once  perceived  the  advantages  of  a 
merger.  Some  preliminary  proposals  by  Morse  and  Pearson  were 
rejected,  but  the  latter  was  persistent,  and  it  was  soon  apparent 
that  Messrs.  Bartlet  and  Brown  were  not  unwilling  to  join  with 
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the  Andoverians.  When  this  stage  was  reached,  only  details  re¬ 
mained  to  be  adjusted. 

On  December  1,  1807,  Pearson  and  Morse,  meeting  with 
Spring  at  Newburyport,  agreed  that  the  Newburyporters  could 
join  the  enterprise  as  associate  donors  and  that  each  professor  un¬ 
der  the  associate  foundation  should,  on  the  day  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion,  subscribe  publicly  to  his  belief  in  a  creed  composed  by  Dr. 
Spring  and  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  based  on  the  Hopkinsian  the¬ 
ology  as  it  was  then  understood.  Dr.  Spring  also  evolved  the  un¬ 
usual  idea  of  a  board  of  three  “visitors,”  two  clergymen  and  one 
layman,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  Andover  founders,  one  by  the 
associate  founders,  and  the  third  to  be  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  Pearson  and  his  fellow  trus¬ 
tees,  men  of  common  sense  and  practical  experience,  even  con¬ 
sidered  such  an  extraordinary  arrangement,  limiting  their  of¬ 
ficial  powers.  Certainly  the  consequences  proved  to  be  unfortu¬ 
nate.  But  the  Newburyport  group  would  accept  under  no  other 
conditions,  and  the  weary  Pearson  had  reached  a  point  where  he 
could  not  or  would  not  draw  back. 

When  the  decisive  vote  was  taken  on  May  4,  1808,  only  eight 
of  the  Academy  trustees  were  present.  After  discussion  of  the 
proposed  “statutes”  item  by  item,  seven  gave  their  formal  assent, 
the  eighth,  the  Reverend  Daniel  Dana,  a  professional  obstruc¬ 
tionist,  remaining  silent.  An  earlier  step  towards  union  had  been 
taken  when  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  of  Newbury,  a  moderate  but 
unmistakable  Hopkinsian,  was  nominated  by  Samuel  Abbot  as 
the  first  professor  of  Christian  Theology;  and  this  courtesy  was 
reciprocated  by  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Pearson  as  the  first  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Natural  Theology  under  the  associate  endowment. 

All  was  now  prepared  for  the  birth  of  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  It  was  formally  opened  on  September  22,1 808,  in  the 
South  Parish  Church,  with  appropriate  exercises,  including  a 
prayer  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  French,  the  reading  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Seminary  and  of  the  associated  statutes,  and  an  his¬ 
torical  summary  by  the  proud  Dr.  Pearson,  in  which  he  declared 
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that  the  Seminary  was  a  logical  outgrowth  of  Phillips  Academy 
and  that  the  two  institutions,  although  on  different  levels,  should 
work  in  harmonious  cooperation.  He  had  a  right  to  speak,  for 
he  helped  to  create  them  both.  In  the  afternoon  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  conservative  President  Timothy  Dwight  of 
Yale,  as  if  to  symbolize  the  breach  with  Harvard.  Dr.  Pearson, 
hitherto  a  layman,  was  then  regularly  ordained,  and  the  two 
professors,  Pearson  and  Woods,  were  installed  in  office.  Profes¬ 
sor  Woods  then  delivered  an  inaugural  address  on  “The  Glory 
and  Excellence  of  the  Gospel.”  Nineteen  students  were  at  once 
admitted,  and  thirty-six  had  registered  before  the  close  of  the 
first  year.  Dr.  Pearson,  who  had  accepted  a  professorship  only 
with  great  reluctance,  found  the  position  little  to  his  taste  and 
resigned  in  1 809,  after  some  bitter  disagreements  with  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  continued  as  president  of  the  board,  however,  until 
August  20,  1821,  keeping  in  close  touch  with  everything  which 
concerned  the  Academy  and  the  Seminary  and  never  losing  his 
skill  in  the  gentle  art  of  making  enemies. 

The  opening  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary  took  place  at 
a  moment  when  Massachusetts  commerce,  damaged  by  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  various  acts  in  restraint  of  foreign  trade,  had  almost  van¬ 
ished,  except  for  smuggling,  and  wharves  in  the  coastal  towns 
were  deserted.  Disgusted  Federalist  leaders  in  New  England 
were  plotting  a  separate  Northeast  Confederacy,  as  the  South  was 
to  do  in  the  years  before  the  Civil  War;  and  an  open  breach 
with  England  seemed  inevitable.  Like  the  Academy  before  it, 
the  Seminary  was  inaugurated  in  a  time  of  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  gloom.  But  nobody  visiting  Andover  Hill  in  1 809  would  have 
thought  that  the  Union  was  in  danger  or  that  prosperity  was 
waning.  The  Academy  had  thus  far  occupied  only  one  building. 
The  Seminary  was  shortly  to  include  several,  all  of  them  in  ex¬ 
cellent  taste.  Within  a  few  years  no  town  in  the  Commonwealth, 
with  the  exception  of  Cambridge,  had  such  a  cluster  of  impres¬ 
sive  institutional  edifices. 
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The  first  and  most  essential  structure  was  the  brick  Phillips 
Hall,  a  dormitory  erected  in  1809,  under  Pearson’s  personal  su¬ 
pervision,  on  the  ridge  to  the  east  of  the  Woburn  Road.  The 
total  cost  of  16,000  dollars,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  was  de¬ 
frayed  by  Madame  Phoebe  Foxcroft  Phillips  and  her  son,  Colo¬ 
nel  John.  Today,  rechristened  appropriately  Foxcroft  Hall  and 
with  its  top  storey  removed,  it  stands  on  its  original  site  and 
houses  Phillips  Academy  upperclassmen.  By  December,  1809, 
workmen  were  excavating  for  what  was  to  be  called  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  House,  the  gift  of  William  Bartlet  as  a  home  for  the  Bart- 
let  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric.  This  was  the  first  building  in 
Andover  to  be  designed  by  a  professional  architect,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Charles  Bulfinch.  It  was  intended  for  Dr.  Edward  D. 
Griffin,  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair,  but  he  resigned  before 
the  residence  was  completed  and  it  was  soon  occupied  by  Dr. 
Ebenezer  Porter. 

In  1809,  Elias  Boudinot,  of  Philadelphia,  paid  a  visit  to  New 
England  and  left  a  Diary  which  was  not  published  until  1955. 
On  Saturday,  August  5,  he  arrived  in  Andover,  where  he  was 
promptly  waited  on  by  Dr.  Pearson  and  his  “lady.”  The  entry 
for  Sunday,  August  6,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

This  morning  went  to  the  Parish  Church  and  heard  an  excellent, 
evangelical  &  impressive  sermon  from  the  Revd.  Mr  Wood  Professor 
of  Theology  in  the  College.  He  also  administered  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lords  Supper  to  a  large  number  of  serious  Communicants  about 
250;  we  were  invited  to  unite  with  band  of  Brethren  &  Sisters  in  the 
Lord.  The  Audience  was  very  numerous.  It  was  a  solemn  day.  Mr. 
Wood  is  a  preacher  of  the  first  rate,  and  supplied  the  Pulpit  this  day 
on  account  of  the  Vacancy  occasioned  by  the  Sudden  death  of  the 
late  Pastor,  Mr.  French,  who  suddenly  departed  about  10  days  ago. 
He  was  a  pious  Minister,  much  beloved  &  greatly  lamented.  Mr. 
Wood  preached  again  in  the  Afternoon  and  Improved  on  our  hands. 
He  promises  to  be  a  burning  &  shining  light  in  the  Church. 

Further  entries  relating  to  this  visit  supply  interesting  details: 
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August  7,  Monday.  Spent  this  day  at  Andover.  Dr.  Griffin  re¬ 
turned  about  one  oClock.  We  spent  our  time  with  great  chearfulness 
and  were  highly  entertained  by  the  hospitality  8c  agreeable  Conver¬ 
sation  of  the  Dr  &  his  Lady,  with  the  young  students.  Drank  tea  at 
Mrs.  Phillips  with  Dr  Pearson,  Professor  Wood  8c  their  Ladies,  and 
our  Host  8c  Hostess,  Mr.  Farrar  See  Mrs  Phillips  is  a  very  agreeable 
old  Lady,  and  seems  to  be  rejoicing,  in  the  last  Stage  of  life,  in  the 
prosperity  of  her  Labours. 

August  8  Tuesday.  This  Morning,  Mrs.  Bradford  went  with  Dr 
Pearson,  Professor  Wood  8c  their  Ladies  to  view  an  extraordinary 
prospect  from  a  very  high  Hill  or  Mountain  about  11 /£  Miles  from 
the  College.  On  their  return  they  gave  a  very  captivating  Account  of 
this  Prospect.  The  Eye  takes  in  a  view  of  about  300  miles  in  Cir¬ 
cumference,  by  turning  the  Head,  and  affords  a  full  View,  inexpres¬ 
sibly  delightful,  of  a  distant  range  of  Hills,  with  very  large  intervals 
of  Land  covered  with  Houses  8c  highly  cultivated  Fields,  large  For¬ 
ests  8c  meandering  Waters,  that,  as  Mrs  B.  observed,  far  surpassed 
anything  we  had  seen.  On  a  bright  day,  28  Steeples  appear  in  sight. 
The  weather  being  Hazy,  they  saw  but  a  few  of  them.  At  2  oClock 
left  our  hospitable  Friends,  being  escorted  a  few  Miles  by  Dr  Griffin 
8c  Lady.  We  called  on  Mr  Abbot,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  on  our  Way,  who  received  us  with  great  politeness.  The  Turn¬ 
pike  from  Andover  to  Boston  (about  20  Miles)  is  as  fine  as  the  One 
from  New  Ark  to  Brunswick. 

For  many  months  carpenters  and  masons  were  kept  busy,  un¬ 
til  the  once  bare  eminence,  with  its  alder  bushes  and  protruding 
rocks,  was  dotted  with  attractive  residences,  dominated  by  the 
huge  Mansion  House,  where  Madame  Phillips  had  so  often  and 
so  generously  dispensed  hospitality.  Some  unfortunate  invest¬ 
ments  made  by  her  son  depleted  her  resources,  and  in  1810  she 
was  glad  to  accept  an  invitation  to  make  her  home  with  Esquire 
Farrar,  in  his  fine  new  house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Phillips 
streets.  There  she  died  in  1812,  and  her  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  by  her  old  family  friend.  Dr.  Pearson. 

Madame  Phillips  left  her  huge  residence  to  the  trustees,  who 
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refurnished  it  as  a  tavern,  called  the  Mansion  House,  where  vis¬ 
itors  to  the  Seminary,  more  numerous  each  year,  found  bed  and 
board.  Here  the  stage  on  its  way  to  and  from  Boston  drew  up 
with  a  mighty  flourish  of  trumpets  and  gave  the  passengers  a 
respite  on  their  journey.  Here  too,  according  to  reminiscent 
“old-timers,”  facetious  travelers,  recognizing  “Brimstone  Hill,” 
famous  for  its  Calvinistic  tenets  of  sulphur  and  “everlasting  bon¬ 
fire,”  used  to  hold  out  their  hands  on  cold  mornings  for  warmth. 

The  South  Parish  was  now  a  very  busy  place.  Not  only  on  the 
Hill  but  around  it,  and  along  School  and  Central  streets,  new 
buildings  were  rising.  Far  out  on  Salem  Street,  David  Gray  had 
the  lumber  for  his  six-bedroom  farmhouse  cut  and  sawed  in  Wil¬ 
ton,  New  Hampshire,  and  transported  by  oxen  to  Andover.  The 
walls  for  this  house,  according  to  Kay  Noyes,  were  made  of  great 
wooden  planks  about  two  and  one-half  inches  thick  and  from  two 
to  three  feet  wide,  and  were  neatly  fitted  together  before  being 
plastered  over.  The  original  Robert  Gray,  David’s  ancestor,  mar¬ 
ried  Hannah  Holt  and  in  1699  purchased  from  Dudley  Brad- 
street  the  one  hundred  acres  of  land  now  constituting  the  farm. 
The  building  boom  did  indeed  extend  in  all  directions  giving 
employment  to  many. 

So  prosperous  was  the  Seminary  that  the  trustees  in  1814  pe¬ 
titioned  for  and  secured  the  right  to  hold  property  with  an  in¬ 
come  up  to  20,000  dollars.  On  September  22,  1818,  a  large  crowd 
assembled  to  hear  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter’s  sermon  dedicating 
Bartlet  Chapel,  another  Bulfinch  masterpiece,  which  at  once 
became  the  center  of  the  Seminary’s  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life.  The  large  auditorium  at  the  right  of  the  front  door  was  used 
for  prayer  meetings,  public  lectures,  sermons,  commencement 
exercises,  and  similar  gatherings.  Here  through  the  week  the 
walls  resounded  with  the  voices  of  “theologues”  practicing  their 
sermons.  On  the  north  side  were  three  lecture  rooms,  and  above 
was  the  rapidly  growing  library.  The  total  original  cost  of  this 
central  building  was  about  24,000  dollars.  Later  in  the  century, 
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when  American  architecture  was  in  its  most  decadent  period,  a 
monstrosity  in  the  shape  of  a  clock  tower  was  attached  to  the 
front,  destroying  completely  the  Bulfinch  simplicity.  When,  in 
1908,  it  was  bought  by  Phillips  Academy,  it  was  renamed  Pear¬ 
son  Hall,  and  eventually  in  the  1920’s  it  was  moved  around  to 
face  the  north  so  that  the  present  broad  vista  running  east  and 
west  could  be  opened  up. 

One  dormitory  was  not  sufficient  for  the  expanding  student 
body;  and  in  1821  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Bartlet  furnished  the 
money  for  Bartlet  Hall,  south  of  Bartlet  Chapel,  matching  Phil¬ 
lips  Hall  on  the  north.  In  his  dedicatory  sermon,  preached  on 
September  13,  Professor  Moses  Stuart  said,  with  truth: 

We  can  look  back  to  little  more  than  a  period  of  ten  years,  when 
the  whole  ground  upon  which  we  are  assembled,  and  most  of  the 
vicinity,  was  but  an  uncultivated  wild.  Now  we  are  furnished,  in  a 
most  ample  fashion,  with  all  the  edifices  that  are  essential  to  the 
great  object  of  this  Seminary. 

When  Professor  Stuart  spoke,  the  three  central  buildings  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  together  with  the  Brick  Acad¬ 
emy  erected  in  1818,  were  new  and  most  impressive,  standing  in 
a  row  on  a  slight  elevation  facing  towards  the  west.  From  the 
second  storey  of  Bartlet  Chapel  one  could,  on  a  clear  day,  see 
Mount  Monadnock,  some  sixty  miles  to  the  northwest.  In  the 
period  of  bizarre  and  rococco  elegance  following  the  Civil  War, 
the  simplicity  and  proportions  of  these  structures  were  not  al¬ 
ways  appreciated.  Indeed  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  talented 
daughter  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Phelps,  wrote  of  them, 
with  unconscious  superciliousness: 

All  of  brick,  red,  rectangular,  and  unrelieved;  as  barren  of  orna¬ 
ment  and  broken  lines  as  a  packing  box,  and  yet  curiously  possessed 
of  a  dignity  of  their  own;  such  as  we  see  in  aged  country  folk  un- 
fashionably  dressed  but  sure  of  their  local  position. 

By  the  1920’s,  when  good  architectural  taste  was  beginning  to 
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reassert  itself  in  the  United  States,  these  buildings  were  recog¬ 
nized  as  fine  specimens  of  Georgian-Colonial  style,  preferable  to 
the  grotesque  deformities  of  the  1860’s  and  1870’s  of  which  the 
town  had  its  full  share.  The  Seminary  was  fortunate  indeed  to 
have  been  conceived  and  created  at  a  time  before  pseudo-Gothic 
did  its  deadly  work. 

Writing  in  1823,  J°hn  Todd  described  his  living  quarters  in 
one  of  the  dormitories: 

Here  you  will  find  my  chum  and  myself  each  bending  over  a  com¬ 
fortable  writing  desk  laid  upon  two  marble-covered  tables.  You  see 
our  room  ornamented  with  four  pretty  chairs,  a  beautiful  mahogany 
bureau,  large  mirror,— all  furnished  by  the  munificent  Mr.  Bartlet. 
All  the  rooms  in  this  building  are  furnished  alike.  Nothing  could  add 
to  our  convenience  if  we  had  a  carpet.  But  this  is  of  little  consequence. 

Daily  existence  for  the  “theologues”  was,  however,  decidedly 
primitive,  with  few  comforts  and  no  luxuries.  Most  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  had  little  money,  but  no  tuition  fee  was  charged  and  the 
rent  of  a  room  was  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  year.  There  being 
no  water  supply  except  wells,  they  drew  water  in  their  own 
pitchers  out-of-doors,  winters  as  well  as  summers.  They  carried 
fuel  for  their  wood  stoves  upstairs  from  the  Seminary  woodpile 
and  managed  the  disposal  of  their  ashes  and  slops.  They  made 
their  own  beds  and  trimmed  their  own  kerosene  lamps.  For 
many  years  during  the  winter  season,  always  severe  in  the  New 
England  area,  they  ate  their  meals  in  a  dining  room  without 
either  a  fireplace  or  a  stove.  A  faculty  report  on  this  matter  said, 
in  very  moderate  language,  “that  the  provision  of  a  warm  room 
would  be  very  grateful  to  all,  peculiarly  so  to  those  who  are  in 
feeble  health.’’  A  row  of  small  headstones  in  the  Chapel  Burying 
Ground  tells  a  pathetic  story  of  student  mortality. 

The  food  also  left  much  to  be  desired,  although  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  students  themselves,  in  intermittent  moods  of 
Puritanical  self-denial,  voted  to  dispense  with  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tea,  evidently  wishing  to  mortify  the  flesh.  On  the  subject  of  re- 
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trenchment  in  things  not  essential  to  health  and  comfort,  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  developed,  and  the  ascetics  were  not  always 
victorious. 

Under  this  Spartan  regimen  many  of  the  students  suffered 
from  indigestion  and  proved  easy  prey  to  epidemics.  So  disturb¬ 
ing  did  conditions  become  that  a  group  of  local  ladies  formed  a 
Samaritan  Female  Society  of  Andover  and  vicinity  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  sick  “theologues”  and  providing  them  with 
“bedding,  furniture,  fuel,  diet,  medicine,  nurses,  physicians, 
necessaries,  and  comforts,  as  may  be  requisite  and  proper  for 
their  respective  cases.”  To  give  opportunities  for  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  the  trustees  erected  a  very  plain  stone  structure,  equipped 
with  tools  and  benches,  where  the  students  could  fashion  wheel¬ 
barrows,  tables,  coffins,  and  other  useful  articles.  One  commen¬ 
tator  on  the  early  days  of  the  Seminary  has  written: 

Hammered  in  were  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  homiletics  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  history,  election,  free  grace,  natural  depravity,  and  justifica¬ 
tion  by  faith,— hammered  down  tight  and  the  nail  clinched  on  the 
other  side. 

The  students  who  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  such  a 
way  of  life  were,  for  the  most  part,  college  graduates  and  mature 
men.  During  its  first  quarter  century  only  42  out  of  607  Andover 
Seminary  graduates  did  not  hold  college  degrees.  They  had  put 
away  childish  things  and  were  dedicated  adults,  ready  for  any 
necessary  sacrifice.  Unquestionably  they  added  greatly  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  the  community.  It  is  pleasant  to  know,  however, 
that  many  of  them  kept  their  sense  of  humor.  One  “theologue,” 
writing  in  1819,  to  his  “best  girl,”  makes  some  frank  comments 
on  his  prescribed  routine: 

That  you  may  know  how  much  of  a  slave  a  man  may  be  at  Andover, 
if  he  will  follow  the  rules  adopted  by  the  majority,  I  will  give  the 
order  of  the  day.  By  rising  at  the  six  o’clock  bell  he  will  hardly  find 
time  to  set  his  room  in  order  and  attend  to  his  private  devotions,  be¬ 
fore  the  bell  at  seven  calls  him  to  prayer  in  the  chapel.  From  the 
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chapel  he  must  go  immediately  to  the  hall  and  by  the  time  breakfast 
is  ended  it  is  eight  o’clock,  when  study  hours  commence  and  continue 
till  twelve.  Study  hours  again  from  half  past  one  to  three.  Then  reci¬ 
tation,  prayer,  and  supper,  makes  it  six  in  the  afternoon.  Study  hours 
again  from  seven  to  nine  leaves  just  enough  time  for  evening  devo¬ 
tion  before  sleep.  Now,  my  dear  Seraph,  if  you  can  tell  me  if  this  is 
consistent  with  those  means  to  preserve  health,  which  have  been  said 
to  be  so  abundantly  used  here,  I  will  confess  that  your  discernment 
far  exceeds  mine.  For  my  own  part  I  expect  to  become  an  outlaw; 
for  I  will  not  be  so  much  confined.  Few  means  are  wanting  to  enable 
us  to  become  great  men;  but  the  opportunity  to  kill  oneself  with 
study  is  rather  too  good. 

Conscious  of  their  priority  in  the  field  of  Protestant  education, 
the  Seminary  faculty  felt  a  driving  sense  of  responsibility.  The 
young  men  under  their  instruction  brought  the  institution  dis¬ 
tinction  all  over  the  world,  especially  as  pioneers  in  foreign  mis¬ 
sion  enterprises.  The  Society  of  Brethren,  organized  at  Williams 
College  in  1802,  was  transferred  two  years  later  to  Andover,  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  Samuel  J.  Mills.  Four  men  from  the  Sem¬ 
inary  led  the  way  into  “heathen  lands” — Adoniram  Judson, 
Samuel  Newell,  Samuel  Nott,  and  Gordon  Hall.  Of  the  Seminary 
graduates  in  its  first  quarter  century,  about  one  in  ten  was  com¬ 
missioned  as  a  foreign  missionary.  Thus  it  quickly  became  recog¬ 
nized  as  “a  seed  bed  of  missionary  propaganda.”  Even  those  not 
altogether  sympathetic  with  such  crusading  zeal  have  recognized 
the  elements  of  romance  in  these  intrepid  spiritual  adventurers. 

The  importance  of  these  matters  for  this  narrative  is  that  the 
small  inland  Essex  County  village  became  known  around  the 
globe,  in  Hawaii  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  in  Ceylon  and  Java, 
even  in  Smyrna  and  Jerusalem.  Many  of  these  missionaries  were 
persecuted,  and  a  few  were  massacred,  but  not  one  ever  flinched 
or  retreated.  Salem  and  Marblehead,  the  coastal  towns,  were  al¬ 
ready  familiar  names  to  the  islanders  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
Oceans,  because  of  the  merchantmen  and  whalers  who  had 
sailed  there.  The  frock-coated  men  of  God  who  went  out  from 
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Zion’s  Hill  were  less  profane  and  picturesque,  but  they  were  just 
as  brave  and  eager.  Among  them  was  no  Captain  Ahab,  but  some 
of  them  suffered  as  much  as  he.  Their  adversary  was  the  Devil, 
not  the  White  Whale. 

Although  the  chronicle  of  these  missionary  exploits  is  fasci¬ 
nating,  it  is  not  relevant  here.  But  everybody  in  our  town,  no 
matter  what  his  religious  faith,  can  be  proud  that  from  it  zealous 
Christians  went  out  into  all  the  earth  to  spread  the  Gospel  which 
meant  so  much  to  them.  At  the  Seminary’s  fortieth  commence¬ 
ment  in  1848,  the  twenty-eight  students  graduating  sang  in 
their  parting  hymn: 

I  cannot  rest;  there  comes  a  sweet  and  secret  whisper  to  my  spirit 

Like  a  dream  of  night, 

That  tells  me  I  am  on  enchanted  ground. 

The  voice  of  my  departed  Lord 
Go,  teach  all  nations, 

Comes  on  the  night  air 
And  awakes  my  ear.  .  .  . 

I  may  no  longer  doubt  to  give  up  friends  and  idle  hopes, 

And  every  tie  that  binds  my  heart  to  worldly  joys. 
Henceforth  then  it  matters  not  if  storm  or  sunshine  be  my  earthly  lot; 

Bitter  or  sweet  my  cup,— 

I  only  pray  God  make  me  holy  and  my  spirit  nerved  for  the  stern  hour 

of  strife. 

The  work  of  its  graduates  in  the  missionary  field  brought  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary  approbation  and  fame.  Even  more 
important,  perhaps,  was  what  was  accomplished  in  the  “Presi¬ 
dent’s  House,”  which  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  as  Bartlet  Professor 
of  Sacred  Rhetoric,  occupied  from  1812  until  his  death  in  1834, 
to  the  glory  of  the  town.  An  invalid  all  his  life,  he  usually  wore 
a  yellow  bandanna  handkerchief  tied  about  his  throat,  and  even 
on  hot  days  a  long  dark  cloak  hung  from  his  shoulders.  Although 
he  was  seldom  free  from  pain,  he  gathered  strength  on  Monday 
evenings  to  assemble  in  his  study  on  the  south  side  of  the  house 
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a  small  group  of  consecrated,  very  earnest  men,  including  Pro¬ 
fessor  Leonard  Woods,  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Justin  Ed¬ 
wards  (pastor  of  the  South  Church  from  1812  to  1827  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Seminary  from  1836  to  1842),  Deacon  Mark  New¬ 
man  (formerly  principal  of  Phillips  Academy),  Squire  Samuel 
Farrar,  and  an  occasional  resident  trustee  or  eminent  visitor. 
Here  these  conscientious  Christians  conceived  and  carried  out 
plans  some  of  which  are  still  potent  in  our  time.  In  1815  they 
organized  the  American  Education  Society,  of  which  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Dr.  Pearson  was  the  first  president;  they  started  the 
Boston  Recorder,  the  earliest  religious  newspaper  in  America; 
they  founded  the  American  Tract  Society  and  initiated  regular 
Concerts  of  Prayer  for  Colleges;  and  in  1827,  t^ieY  formed  the 
American  Temperance  Society,  based  on  a  pledge  of  entire  ab¬ 
stinence  from  intoxicating  liquors.  It  seemed  almost  a  sacrilege 
when  in  recent  years  cocktails  have  been  passed  in  that  room. 
Writing  at  a  desk  in  that  study  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  a  gener¬ 
ation  later,  said,  “A  great  cloud  of  witnesses  come  in  at  my  win¬ 
dow  to  tell  me  of  what  Andover  was  in  the  olden  time.” 

These  articulate,  aggressive  thinkers  had,  of  course,  to  devise 
some  means  of  spreading  their  ideas.  Soon  the  printing  office  of 
Flagg  and  Gould  was  opened  in  the  second  storey  of  an  ugly 
building  erected  by  the  thrifty  Deacon  Newman  for  his  store, 
where  the  “theological  boys  and  girls”  could  buy  sweet-flag  and 
slippery  elm.  There  Professor  Stuart  himself  set  the  type  for  his 
Hebrew  Grammar,  until  he  could  train  a  compositor  to  do  the 
work;  and  on  December  12,  1813,  he  sent  to  Dr.  Pearson  the 
proof  of  this  book,  the  first  volume  with  Hebrew  type  ever  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  By  1819  this  press  was  supplied  with  type 
not  only  for  Hebrew  but  for  eleven  other  Oriental  languages. 
Eventually  over  a  hundred  separate  titles,  the  product  of  profes¬ 
sors  in  the  Seminary,  were  printed  on  Andover  Hill,  which  for 
this  and  other  reasons  had  acquired  a  justifiable  reputation  for 
scholarship.  In  1832  a  new  brick  building,  north  of  the  Stuart 
House  on  Main  Street,  was  constructed  especially  for  the  press. 
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and  its  scope  was  enlarged  still  further.  Known  locally  as  Brick 
House,  it  was  long  used  as  a  dormitory  for  scholarship  boys  at 
Phillips  Academy  and  was  not  demolished  until  the  1920's.  By 
that  date  its  remarkable  contribution  to  American  scholarship 
had  been  almost  forgotten. 

The  students  who  went  out  as  preachers  and  missionaries  and 
the  faculty  who  started  religious  and  educational  movements 
and  published  erudite  volumes  naturally  brought  prestige  not 
only  to  themselves  but  to  their  institution.  To  the  outer  world 
it  seemed  a  cultural  center  like  Cambridge  and  New  Haven,  and 
hardly  surpassed  by  them.  Its  practical  internal  affairs,  however, 
were  directed  by  some  efficient  laymen,  chief  among  whom  was 
Samuel  Farrar,  of  whom  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  wrote: 

Where  is  the  patriarch  time  could  hardly  tire— 

The  good  old  wrinkled,  immemorial  ’squire? 

An  honest  treasurer,  like  a  black-plumed  swan, 

Not  every  day  our  eyes  may  look  upon. 

Born  in  1773,  in  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  the  son  of  a  well-to- 
do  farmer,  Farrar,  after  graduating  from  Harvard  in  1797,  set¬ 
tled  in  the  South  Parish  at  Andover,  first  as  a  teacher  in  Phillips 
Academy  and  then  as  a  lawyer.  Madame  Phillips  took  a  motherly 
fancy  to  him  and  invited  him  to  live  at  the  Mansion  House, 
where  he  remained  as  her  adviser  until  his  marriage  in  1 8 1 4  to 
the  widow  Phoebe  Hooker.  His  methodical  habits  and  exact 
methods  of  doing  business  soon  won  him  influence  in  a  Yankee 
community.  People  knew  that  he  was  prudent  and  sane,  unlike¬ 
ly  to  indulge  in  wild  speculation.  In  1802,  still  under  thirty,  he 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  Academy  and  a  year  later  became  its 
treasurer.  He  was  also  the  first  president  of  the  Andover  National 
Bank,  holding  that  position  for  thirty  years,  from  1826  to  1856. 

Squire  Farrar,  or  simply  Squire,  as  he  was  called  by  everybody 
in  the  town,  was  legendary  because  of  the  regularity  of  his  habits. 
It  is  said  on  the  best  of  authority,  his  own,  that  he  allowed  the 
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family  clock  to  run  down  only  three  times  in  forty  years.  Until 
long  after  middle  life  he  sawed  wood  every  morning  before 
breakfast  for  precisely  half  an  hour,  and  then  held  family  pray¬ 
ers  at  seven  minutes  past  six,  never  earlier,  never  later.  At  the 
table  he  invariably  asked  grace  in  a  standing  posture,  resting  on 
the  back  of  the  chair,  with  one  hand  spread.  On  each  fair  day  he 
took  three  walks,  covering  a  certain  route  on  each,  so  punctually 
that  observers  at  his  approach  automatically  verified  their  watch¬ 
es.  There  still  remain  in  his  crisp  handwriting  plans  of  these 
excursions,  surveyed  to  the  fraction  of  a  rod.  He  always  carried 
a  gold-headed  cane,  the  ferrule  of  which  was  never  permitted  to 
touch  the  ground. 

Farrar  may  not  have  been  Andover’s  most  eminent  citizen  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  he  was  undoubtedly 
the  most  picturesque  and  useful.  Nothing  went  on  in  local  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  without  his  knowing  it,  and  he  had  his  finger  in  every 
financial  pie.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  could  tell  the  net  worth 
of  every  taxpayer.  The  extraordinary  material  development  of 
both  the  Academy  and  the  Seminary  was  attributable  to  his  pru¬ 
dent  management.  He  set  out  most  of  the  trees  on  Andover  Hill, 
including  what  is  now  the  stately  Elm  Arch.  He  shrewdly  oper¬ 
ated  the  real  estate  belonging  to  the  trustees  so  that  it  brought  in 
a  maximum  return.  He  lent  out  the  funds  of  the  Academy,  the 
Seminary,  and  the  bank  so  that  hardly  a  dollar  was  lost  over  the 
years  through  poor  judgment.  Although  never  a  wealthy  man, 
he  could  be  relied  upon  to  contribute  to  every  deserving  cause, 
and  he  left  to  Phillips  Academy  in  his  will  the  sum  of  12,000  dol¬ 
lars.  Such  a  paragon  of  good  citizenship  deserves  the  tribute  of 
later  generations  which  have  profited  by  his  prescience.  Farrar 
House,  one  of  the  Academy  rooming  houses,  preserves  his  mem¬ 
ory  on  the  campus  to  which  he  was  so  long  devoted. 

At  the  huge  semicentennial  celebration  in  1858  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Squire  Farrar  was 
the  only  one  of  its  original  sponsors  present,  and  received  a  spon- 
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taneous  and  tumultuous  ovation.  Turning  to  Farrar  at  the  cli¬ 
max  of  his  address,  the  orator  of  the  day,  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon, 
said: 

How  rare  a  privilege  it  is  for  us  that  one  who  had  so  important  a 
part  in  the  earliest  measures  for  the  founding  of  this  Seminary  has 
been  continued  among  the  living  to  join  with  us  in  the  celebration 
of  this  jubilee!  How  rare  a  privilege  that  we,  on  whom  time  has 
wrought  so  many  changes,  are  permitted  on  this  occasion  to  see  once 
more  that  familiar  and  loving  countenance  unchanged! 

The  “immemorial  squire”  did  not  die  until  May  13,  1864,  at 
the  ripe  age  of  ninety-one,  having  watched  and  accomplished 
many  wonders. 

Largely  because  of  Farrar’s  advice  and  influence,  the  South 
Parish  acquired  still  another  educational  institution  of  a  unique 
type.  About  1827,  Mrs.  Nehemiah  (Sarah)  Abbot,  a  second  cous¬ 
in  of  Judge  Phillips  and  the  widow  of  the  first  steward  of  the 
Seminary,  consulted  the  Squire  regarding  her  finances,  asking, 
“What  should  I  do  with  my  surplus  funds?”  Members  of  the 
Phillips  clan  always  seemed  to  have  more  than  enough  money 
for  their  personal  needs.  With  a  promptness  indicating  that  he 
had  already  considered  the  matter,  Farrar  answered,  “You 
should  found  an  academy  in  Andover  for  the  education  of  wom¬ 
en!”  At  that  time  few  such  institutions  existed  in  the  United 
States. 

Responding  happily  to  the  suggestion,  the  lady  pledged  the 
sum  of  1,000  dollars,  which  was  advanced  by  Farrar.  Meetings 
and  discussions  followed,  in  which  Farrar  had  a  large  share;  and 
on  July  4,  1828,  a  constitution  was  signed  by  seven  trustees, 
among  them  Farrar  and  Mark  Newman.  It  was  originally 
planned  to  locate  the  new  school  on  Main  Street,  but  some  sensi¬ 
tive  mothers  were  dissatisfied  because  this  was  the  highway  most 
frequented  by  “theologues  and  academy  boys.”  This  crisis  was 
passed  when  Deacon  Newman  donated  a  lot  of  land  on  School 
Street,  where  temptation  for  both  sexes  was  less  likely.  A  suitable 
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building  was  shortly  erected,  and  there  Abbot  Female  Seminary 
was  opened  on  May  6,  1 829,  under  Charles  Goddard  as  principal. 
It  had  already  been  legally  incorporated  on  February  26,  thus 
becoming  the  first  incorporated  academy  in  the  Commonwealth 
solely  for  the  training  of  girls. 

Although  blessed  from  the  beginning  by  what  its  historian 
calls  a  “religious  spirit,”  the  school  faced  pecuniary  difficulties 
and  carried  for  some  years  a  heavy  burden  of  debt.  During  its 
first  thirteen  years  it  had  six  principals,  each  one  operating  it  as 
a  private  venture  and  very  unprofitably.  Asa  Farwell,  who  took 
over  in  1842,  was  a  successful  administrator,  under  whom  the 
enrollment  increased  rapidly  to  as  high  as  one  hundred  and 
eighty.  He  remained  for  ten  years,  and  in  1851  Squire  Farrar 
announced  triumphantly  that  the  Academy  was  out  of  debt,  and 
promptly  resigned  as  treasurer.  Long  known  locally  as  the  “Fern. 
Sem.,”  it  later  was  rechristened  Abbot  Academy  and  has  func¬ 
tioned  continuously  ever  since  with  notable  success,  bringing 
young  ladies  to  Andover  from  all  over  this  country  and  from 
many  foreign  lands.  Its  high  standards  of  scholarship  gave  it  a 
distinction  which  it  has  never  lost. 

A  minor  schism  led  Mrs.  Bela  B.  Edwards  to  open  another 
“select  private  school”  for  girls  in  a  large  house  on  Main  Street. 
Never  very  large,  it  did  not  really  rival  Abbot  Female  Seminary, 
although  in  some  quarters  it  was  regarded  as  more  aristocratic. 
Known  among  the  males  of  the  Seminary  and  the  Academy  as 
the  “Nunnery,”  it  carried  on  with  some  success  until  1 864,  when 
it  ceased  to  operate.  The  presence  of  the  young  ladies  from  these 
two  schools  added  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  town  and  re¬ 
deemed  it  from  the  stigma  of  monasticism.  Indeed  many  of  the 
“Fern.  Sem’s”  and  “Nuns”  married  “Theologues”  and  helped  to 
spread  the  Gospel  in  heathen  lands. 

The  establishment,  rapid  expansion,  and  obvious  prosperity 
of  the  conservative  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  observed 
without  enthusiasm  by  many  of  the  good  people  of  the  North 
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Parish.  Their  attitude  was  largely  due  to  the  liberal  instruction 
of  their  minister,  the  Reverend  William  Symmes,  over  many 
years.  The  fifth  pastor  of  the  North  Church,  he  served  there 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  from  1759  to  1807.  In  his  declining 
years  he  was  a  patriarchal  figure,  somewhat  autocratic  but  very 
dignified,  who  treated  his  parishioners  as  if  they  were  all  his 
children.  Although  he  was  benign  as  well  as  firm,  and  rarely  en¬ 
gaged  in  theological  disputation,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  Uni¬ 
tarian  leanings  and  was  consequently  regarded  in  the  South 
Parish  as  suspiciously  liberal  and  unorthodox.  He  could  not  have 
subscribed  to  the  Seminary’s  rigid  and  dogmatic  creed. 

Although  the  venerable  Dr.  Symmes  died  in  1807,  before  the 
Seminary  opened  its  doors,  his  congregation  were  aware  that  he 
would  not  have  given  it  his  blessing.  In  due  course  they  called 
to  their  pulpit  a  promising  young  Harvard  graduate,  Samuel 
Gay;  but  as  the  hour  for  his  ordination  drew  near,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  his  strict  Calvinistic  views  were  repugnant  to  several 
of  the  more  powerful  figures  in  the  church,  and  the  invitation 
was  withdrawn.  After  some  further  delay  and  consultation  with 
well-known  divines,  an  offer  was  made  to  Bailey  Loring,  only 
twenty-three  years  old,  who  came  in  1810,  just  as  the  Seminary 
was  getting  under  way.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  Loring, 
who  was  an  unmistakable  and  incorrigible  Arminian,  unawed 
by  the  proximity  of  the  neighboring  Seminary.  He  was  not  only 
intelligent  but  also  broad-minded  and  tolerant,  and  for  many 
years  managed  to  preserve  the  unity  of  his  parish  and  to  keep  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  parishioners.  In  1834,  however,  some 
members  of  his  congregation  formed  “The  Evangelical  Church 
in  North  Andover’’  and  built  their  own  new  meeting  house.  As 
if  to  express  forcibly  their  intention  of  surviving  this  secession, 
the  First  Parish  members  raised  nearly  12,000  dollars  for  a  new 
meeting  house,  which  was  dedicated  on  June  1,  1836.  The  old 
church  was  torn  down  and  has  long  since  been  forgotten. 

After  these  not  too  irrelevant  digressions,  this  chapter  must 
end,  as  it  began,  with  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  As  has 
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been  pointed  out,  it  was  an  institution  of  higher  learning  found¬ 
ed  by  conservatives  to  defend  a  system  of  theology  which  was 
increasingly  under  attack  by  modernists.  Its  historian,  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  built  “sturdily  to  breast  the 
gales  that  beat  against  Puritan  orthodoxy.”  Its  chief  mission  was 
first  to  codify  and  then  to  protect  what  were  regarded  by  its  cre¬ 
ators  as  fundamental  and  eternal  Calvinist  doctrines.  But  it  was 
by  no  means  merely  static  and  resistant.  Its  faculty  were  always 
ready  for  militant  controversy;  indeed  they  often  denounced  one 
another  as  fiercely  as  they  did  the  common  enemy.  Furthermore, 
they  ventured  forth  from  their  ivied  halls  to  launch  their  assault 
on  the  foe.  Their  ideas  of  man’s  relationship  to  his  God  are  now 
virtually  obsolete,  as  incomprehensible  as  the  Genesis  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  world  or  the  familiar  conception  of  Ad¬ 
am  and  Eve  as  the  physical  ancestors  of  the  settlers  of  Andover. 
Nevertheless,  for  several  decades  the  Seminary  Old  Guard  put 
up  a  valiant  though  losing  battle.  Fortunately  for  the  future  of 
religion,  the  institution  proved  capable  of  adjustment  to  an  al¬ 
tered  cosmogony.  In  the  end  the  faculty  could  not  resist  the  ad¬ 
vances  of  modern  scientific  discovery.  One  can  still  think  of  the 
professors  as  saintly  without  accepting  their  medieval  creed.  And 
although  some  of  their  most  cherished  beliefs  now  seem  not 
only  preposterous  but  incredibly  fantastic  and  ruthless,  they 
were  in  their  own  minds  standing  at  Armageddon  and  fighting 
for  the  Lord  God  Almighty.  They  merit  our  respect  if  not  our 
approbation. 

More  will  be  said  later  about  Phillips  Academy  and  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  and  Abbot  Academy  in  their  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  town,  of  which  all  three  felt  themselves  to  be  an 
intrinsic  part.  Their  unique  standing  in  the  field  of  education, 
the  students  and  the  visitors  whom  they  attracted  to  Andover 
from  the  outside  world,  the  graduates  they  sent  forth  to  fill  con¬ 
spicuous  and  useful  positions  in  American  society — all  these 
gave  Andover  for  the  first  time  an  importance  beyond  any  other 
Essex  County  community. 
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The  Rise  of  Industry  in  Andover 

Although  Andover’s  educational  institutions  heightened  the 
l  prestige  of  the  town  and  brought  pride  to  most  of  the  resi¬ 
dents,  they  represented  only  one  phase  of  the  day-by-day  activi¬ 
ties.  It  was  not  the  professors  who  established  the  amount  of  the 
annual  taxes  and  determined  the  construction  of  roads  and  sew¬ 
ers,  but  the  local  men  of  affairs,  like  Nathan  W.  Hazen,  Abra¬ 
ham  J.  Gould,  Warren  F.  Draper,  Abraham  Marland  and  his 
family,  Mark  Newman,  Amos  Blanchard,  and  others.  Anybody 
seeking  a  loan  for  a  financial  enterprise  went,  not  to  Professor 
Moses  Stuart  or  Principal  John  Adams,  but  to  magnates  like 
Francis  Cogswell  and  Squire  Farrar,  at  the  Andover  Bank. 

While  the  Seminary  and  its  faculty  were  turning  out  clergy¬ 
men  and  missionaries,  hundreds  of  very  respectable  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  early  settlers  were  tilling  the  soil,  managing  stores  and 
inns,  working  as  laborers  on  the  highways  and  in  the  meadows, 
playing  an  indispensable  part  in  the  town’s  economy.  The  town 
meetings,  which  settled  the  living  conditions  of  both  the  North 
and  the  South  Parishes,  were  attended  not  only  by  lawyers,  phy¬ 
sicians,  and  teachers,  but  also  by  artisans,  carpenters,  bricklay¬ 
ers,  tanners,  masons,  blacksmiths,  cobblers,  storekeepers,  and 
all  the  others  who  keep  a  community  functioning.  The  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  supply  and  demand  was  in  operation,  and 
when  a  craftsman  was  badly  enough  needed,  he  usually  appeared 
out  of  somewhere.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  once  rural 
Andover  had  become  a  complex  social  and  industrial  organism, 
considerably  more  lively,  and  more  prosperous,  than  its  English 
namesake.  There  was  nothing  somnolent  or  sluggish  about  the 
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North  and  South  Parishes.  Even  before  the  coming  of  the  rail¬ 
road  in  the  1830’s  they  had  a  reputation  for  business  enterprise. 
New  England  Yankees  displayed  their  idealism  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Harvard  College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  but  they  never  forgot 
that  money  made  such  institutions  possible.  They  had  a  genius 
for  trade  and  manufacturing  and  kept  a  very  careful  eye  on 
investments. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  men  and  women,  Abbots  and  Holts  and  Stevenses, 
who  made  their  way  from  the  coastal  settlements  into  what  was 
then  a  forest  wilderness  had  certain  physical  needs  for  them¬ 
selves  and  their  families  to  consider.  Over  many  generations  in 
their  pleasant  English  villages  their  ancestors  had  developed  a 
traditional  way  of  living,  which  they  hoped  in  some  degree  to 
perpetuate  as  pioneers  in  America.  They  were  aware  that  mere 
existence  would  at  first  involve  privation,  and  accordingly  were 
prepared  for  hardship  so  long  as  they  see  the  goal  ahead.  They 
desired  to  worship  God  in  their  own  cherished  fashion,  to  ac¬ 
quire  property,  even  in  a  modest  way  to  establish  dynasties,  but 
first  of  all  they  had  to  have  adequate  shelter  and  sustenance. 

Land  for  tillage,  scanty  though  it  was  in  topsoil,  came  to  the 
proprietors  without  effort.  The  fleet  which  arrived  in  Salem  in 
1 62  9,  headed  by  the  ship  T albot,  brought  cattle,  mares,  and  goats, 
which  in  due  course  furnished  Andoverians  with  essential  live¬ 
stock.  Fortunately  the  Shawsheen  River,  which,  leaving  its 
source  in  Lincoln,  wound  its  way  through  marsh  and  woodland 
to  the  Merrimack,  was  like  some  of  the  English  streams  with 
which  they  were  familiar;  and  they  noticed  that  it  was  not  only 
teeming  with  fish  but  also  offered  water  power  which  could  be 
used  to  turn  wheels.  The  early  settlers  providently  brought  with 
them  the  necessary  machinery  for  a  sawmill,  and  by  1635  the 
sawing  and  cleaving  of  timber  had  become  a  recognized  industry 
in  Salem.  With  the  need  for  boards,  beams,  and  shingles  pressing 
them  hard,  the  “first  comers  of  inhabitants”  wisely  set  up  their 
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mill  at  the  same  period  that  they  were  planning  the  meeting 
house  and  the  minister’s  dwelling.  This  is  mentioned  in  the 
Records  for  1651  as  having  been  a  community  project;  and  doubt¬ 
less  this  mill,  sawing  up  the  tall  pines  in  the  vicinity,  supplied 
the  lumber  for  the  houses  around  the  common. 

As  soon  as  crops  could  be  harvested,  a  gristmill,  at  which  corn 
could  be  ground,  was  completed  and  put  into  operation.  In  1678, 
Joseph  Parker  bequeathed  his  “corne-mill  on  the  Cochicha- 
wicke,”  valued  at  20  pounds,  to  his  son  of  the  same  name.  The 
mistress  of  every  household  in  those  days  had  her  spinning 
wheel  and  loom  on  which  cloth  was  spun  and  woven;  but  the 
ladies  soon  required  a  fulling  mill,  where  the  fabrics  could  be 
scoured,  cleaned,  and  thickened,  as  had  been  done  in  their  homes 
in  England.  In  1682,  the  town  fathers  granted  liberty  to  any  ap¬ 
proved  citizen  to  “sett  up  a  saw-mill,  fulling-mill,  and  grist-mill 
upon  Shawshin  River  near  Roger’s  brooke,  to  take  up  twenty 
acres  of  land  adjoining  to  the  said  place,  and  to  enjoy  the  same 
forever,  with  the  privileges  of  a  townsman.’’  The  men  who  en¬ 
joyed  this  substantial  subsidy  were  Joseph  and  John  Ballard, 
who  thus  brought  a  much-needed  industry  to  the  south  end;  and 
if  their  descendants  could  have  retained  the  property  to  this  day, 
they  would  have  made  a  considerable  profit.  We  know  also  that 
in  1718  Joseph  Frye  built  on  land  belonging  to  his  parents  a 
combination  saw-and-grist  mill  and  that  the  locality  was  called 
Frye  Village  after  him.  Iron  works  also  were  in  operation  during 
the  early  eighteenth  century,  naturally  along  the  Shawsheen, 
near  the  site  of  the  Marland  Mills. 

With  rather  amazing  enterprise,  then,  Andoverians  developed 
their  own  self-supporting  industries,  and  by  the  close  of  the  sev¬ 
enteenth  century  formed  a  close-knit  industrial  community.  All 
of  the  smaller  mills  have  long  since  been  abandoned,  but  those 
who  like  to  walk  can  still  find  in  remote  places  the  signs  of  former 
activity.  At  one  point  on  the  little  stream  known  as  the  Skug 
River  the  stone  walls  of  a  millrace  still  stand  in  fairly  good  con¬ 
dition.  Nearby  is  a  soapstone  quarry,  with  the  marks  of  tools  on 
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the  surface  of  the  rocks,  like  the  footsteps  of  some  prehistoric 
dinosaur.  But  when  lumber  and  cloth  and  stoves  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  dealers  at  a  cost  lower  than  that  for  which  they  were 
being  manufactured  locally,  these  small  community  activities 
proved  to  be  uneconomical.  Later  the  mail  order  catalogue  was 
to  make  much  household  labor,  even  on  the  farm,  a  waste  of  val¬ 
uable  time. 

Some  historian  has  written  that  in  colonial  New  England  the 
home  was  at  first  completely  independent  of  any  factory;  next 
the  factory  was  supplementary  to  the  home;  and  finally  the  fac¬ 
tory  was  independent  of  the  home.  This  is  doubtless  oversim¬ 
plification,  but  it  describes  rather  accurately  what  happened  in 
Andover. 

Because  of  the  town’s  geographical  situation,  the  citizens  did 
not,  indeed  could  not,  engage  in  fishing  and  maritime  trade — • 
two  occupations  which  were  very  lucrative  in  such  Atlantic  set¬ 
tlements  as  Gloucester,  Salem,  and  Newburyport.  Part  of  An¬ 
dover  bordered  on  the  Merrimack,  it  is  true,  but  the  only  vessels 
built  on  that  river  were  further  downstream,  at  Salisbury  and 
Newbury.  The  time  arrived  when  Marblehead  was  to  become 
New  England’s  greatest  fishing  port;  and  Salem  was,  of  course, 
outstanding  in  commerce.  But  while  the  Essex  County  coastal 
towns  were  creating  an  aristocracy  based  on  wealth  and  their 
merchants  were  accumulating  large  estates,  the  citizens  of  An¬ 
dover  lived  simpler  lives,  content  with  what  could  be  derived 
from  the  soil.  Not  until  the  Phillips  family  made  their  astute 
marriages  could  Andover  match  the  stately  mansions  of  New¬ 
buryport  and  Salem.  Not  until  education,  and  later  manufactur¬ 
ing,  became  its  principal  business  did  Andover  attain  a  distinc¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  seaboard  towns.  The  day  was  to  come, 
as  loyal  Andoverians  know,  when  it  could  boast  of  a  national 
reputation,  not  for  codfish,  like  Gloucester,  or  for  pepper,  like 
Salem,  but  for  its  schools  and  mills. 

The  movement  which  eventually  transformed  Andover  from 
an  agricultural  community  to  one  largely  industrial  began  after 
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the  Revolution,  as  part  of  a  widespread  attempt  to  develop  home 
manufactures.  The  New  England  colonies,  no  longer  subservi¬ 
ent  to  the  mother  country,  spontaneously  took  steps  to  become 
completely  self-supporting.  In  1787,  for  example,  the  Andover 
town  meeting  passed  a  vote  expressing  the  resolve  of  the  citizens 
to  refrain  from  “the  excessive  use  and  consumption  of  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture,”  together  with  their  patriotic  pledge 
“to  promote  and  encourage  the  manufactures  of  wool  and  flax 
and  other  raw  materials  into  such  articles  as  shall  be  useful  in 
the  community.”  The  town  fathers  made  a  special  appeal  “to 
the  good  sense  and  virtuous  dispositions  of  the  female  sex,  to  the 
younger  as  well  as  the  elder,  that  they  would,  by  their  engaging 
example,  economy,  and  simplicity  in  dress,  giving  preference  to 
that  clothing  which  is  produced  from  our  flocks  and  from  our 
own  fields,  encourage  home  industries.” 

In  this  commendable  aim,  Andover,  like  other  New  England 
towns,  was  hampered  by  a  lack  of  coal,  iron,  cotton,  and  wool. 
Machinery  for  the  production  of  woolen  and  cotton  cloth  had 
long  existed  in  the  British  Isles  but  was  little  known  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Fortunately  Americans  did  have  ample  water 
power  and  a  rich  supply  of  human  resourcefulness.  A  combina¬ 
tion  of  British  experience  and  Yankee  enterprise  eventually 
brought  about  an  industrial  revolution  which  in  its  effects  has 
lasted  down  to  our  time.  Through  periods  of  depression  as  well 
as  of  prosperity  the  spirit  of  the  original  entrepreneurs  has  sel¬ 
dom  flagged  and  has  created  several  family  fortunes. 

Always  crucial  in  the  preliminary  planning  was  the  available 
water  power.  The  farsighted  settlers  who  pre-empted  sites  con¬ 
trolling  streams  reaped  the  richest  financial  harvest,  as  a  logical 
and  doubtless  well-deserved  reward  for  prescience.  Ultimately 
the  Merrimack,  especially  at  such  strategic  spots  as  Pawtucket 
Falls,  which  had  a  drop  of  thirty  feet,  provided  power  for  the 
largest  mills  in  the  region;  but  long  before  that,  two  brooks,  the 
Shawsheen  and  the  Cochichawicke,  offered  easy  opportunities 
for  development.  Although  neither  stream  was  very  broad,  their 
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water  had  an  almost  constant  flow,  and  that  was  what  was  most 
required. 

Experimentation  in  the  textile  field  began  in  America  short¬ 
ly  after  the  Revolution.  In  1788,  the  first  woolen  mill  in  this 
country  was  set  up  at  Hartford,  Connecticut;  and  at  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  of  President  Washington,  he,  with  the  Vice-President  and 
the  Senators  and  Representatives  from  Connecticut,  wore  broad¬ 
cloth  made  by  that  factory,  thus  giving  the  promoters  some  ex¬ 
cellent  publicity.  In  our  day  and  generation  such  favoritism 
would  probably  lead  to  a  Congressional  investigation.  Unhap¬ 
pily  for  its  promoters,  the  venture  was  “a  losing  proposition 
from  the  start,”  and  the  plant  shut  down  in  1794.  It  was  impor¬ 
tant  as  being  the  earliest  serious  attempt  in  the  United  States  to 
conduct  under  one  roof  all  the  different  operations  involved  in 
making  woolen  cloth. 

Another  interesting  and  less  remote  project  for  Andoverians 
was  the  Newburyport  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  for 
which  thirty  citizens  of  that  town  raised  300,000  dollars — a  large 
sum  in  those  days.  Clearly  New  England  had  accumulated  the 
capital  necessary  for  profitable  industrial  development.  As  Pro¬ 
fessor  Morison  has  put  it,  the  center  of  business  interest  in  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  moving  “from  wharf  to  waterfall.”  Although  the 
Newburyport  venture  went  bankrupt,  it  was  inevitable  that 
other  similar  enterprises  would  succeed.  Yankee  resourceful¬ 
ness  could  not  be  subdued  by  an  occasional  failure. 

The  remarkable  Scholfield  brothers,  Arthur,  John,  and  James 
—all  British-born— brought  to  this  country  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  a  knowledge  of  woolen  manufacturing  which  enabled 
them  not  only  to  reproduce  machinery  from  memory  but  also 
to  improve  it  in  the  process.  Of  the  trio,  Arthur  seems  to  have 
been  the  inventive  genius,  but  James  was  the  practical  organizer. 
He  it  was  who  about  1802  set  up  one  of  his  brother  Arthur’s 
“improved  carding  machines”  in  a  wooden  shack  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cochichawicke  River.  Miss  Bailey  found  evidence  that  he 
did  a  good  business  throughout  the  countryside,  but  because 
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of  insufficient  capital  for  expansion  he  showed  a  deficit  year  after 
year  and  finally  moved  elsewhere.  The  Davis  and  Furber  Com¬ 
pany  still  have  in  their  possession  the  first  carding  machine  ever 
put  together  and  operated  in  America.  This  was  said  to  have 
been  smuggled  out  of  England  and  remodeled  in  Newburyport, 
before  being  set  up  in  North  Andover. 

The  Scholfield  plant,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  sev¬ 
eral  successive  and  unsuccessful  managers,  was  purchased  in 
1826  by  William  Sutton,  of  Danvers,  who  was  able  to  install 
power  looms  and  other  up-to-date  machinery.  One  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  buildings,  said  to  have  been  the  “weave-shed,”  is  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  one  corner  of  the  mill  yard.  Mr.  Sutton  shortly  replaced 
the  first  mill  by  a  larger  wooden  structure,  used  today  partly  for 
storage  and  partly  for  the  blending  of  stocks.  His  two  sons,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Eben,  took  over  at  his  death  in  1832,  increased  the 
production,  and  made  Sutton’s  Mills  one  of  the  most  reliable 
manufacturers  of  flannel  in  the  world.  When  the  second  son, 
William,  who  had  become  a  member  of  the  General  Court  and 
a  major-general  in  the  militia,  retired  in  1865,  his  son,  Eben, 
also  a  general,  became  the  sole  proprietor,  the  enlarger  as  well 
as  the  inheritor  of  a  comfortable  fortune.  The  story  of  this  fine 
family  illustrates  how  rapidly  foresight  and  initiative,  combined 
with  some  good  luck,  can  in  a  democracy  create  an  industrial 
aristocracy.  This  was  not  the  tragedy  of  shirtsleeves  to  shirt¬ 
sleeves,  but  the  advance  from  corduroy  to  ermine. 

Because  the  wool  of  New  England  sheep  was  coarse  in  quality, 
the  pioneer  manufacturers  in  that  area  had  difficulty  in  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  best  foreign  fabrics.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
however,  when  merino  sheep  were  imported  from  Spain,  a  fresh 
impetus  and  larger  hopes  were  brought  to  the  industry.  By  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812,  ninety-four  mills  making  woolen  goods 
had  been  opened  in  the  United  States,  most  of  them  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  With  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  in  1815,  the  New 
England  mills,  compelled  to  meet  vigorous  British  competition, 
began  their  unending  battle  for  higher  and  higher  tariff  duties, 
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commonly  known  as  “protective.”  Daniel  Webster,  in  such  mat¬ 
ters  a  political  opportunist,  had  originally  opposed  such  duties; 
but  he  saw  what  was  coming,  and  in  1828,  when  a  revised  tariff 
bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  granting  protection  to  manufac¬ 
turers,  he  responded  to  pressure  from  wealthy  constituents  and 
gave  it  his  powerful  support.  Thus,  at  the  price  of  consistency, 
he  cemented  his  relationship  to  the  rising  generation  of  “ty¬ 
coons”  in  the  Commonwealth  and  established  his  position  as  a 
sate  man. 

What  happened  is  illustrated  more  specifically  in  the  saga  of 
the  Stevenses.  The  story  of  Nathaniel  Stevens  (1786-1865)  and 
of  the  dynasty  which  he  founded  has  been  well  told  in  a  family 
history  published  by  Horace  N.  Stevens  in  1946.  Nathaniel  was 
educated  in  the  local  grammar  schools  and  later  at  Franklin 
Academy  and  Phillips  Academy,  the  two  private  schools  within 
the  borders  of  the  township.  In  1802,  conforming  to  the  custom 
of  those  days,  his  father  bound  him  out  for  four  years  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmer,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  started  to  work  in 
a  livery  stable  in  Danvers.  At  twenty-one,  free  to  do  what  he 
pleased,  he  shipped  before  the  mast  as  a  common  sailor  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  sea  for  two  years.  On  his  return  from  a  long,  wearisome 
voyage,  he  took  a  job  in  the  general  store  then  located  in  the 
North  Parish,  near  the  site  of  the  present  Unitarian  Church. 
With  his  prospective  mind,  however,  he  was  not  destined  to  be 
any  man’s  subordinate.  At  a  moment  when  New  England,  dur¬ 
ing  the  War  of  1812,  was  unable  to  import  any  cloth  from  Old 
England,  Stevens  recognized  the  potentialities  in  scientific  wool¬ 
en  manufacturing;  and  in  1812  he  persuaded  Dr.  Joseph  Kit- 
tredge,  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of  physicians,  to  join  him  as  a 
partner  in  business. 

The  two  imaginative  young  men  were  able  to  acquire  an  old 
gristmill,  originally  built  by  Simon  Bradstreet  on  the  first,  or 
upper,  fall  of  Cochichawicke  Brook,  and  to  secure  the  services  of 
the  same  James  Scholfield  who  had  recently  sold  out  his  mill  on 
the  lower  fall  of  the  same  stream.  Taking  over  on  October  13, 
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1813,  Stevens  and  Kittredge  remodeled  the  ancient  structure  to 
make  it  suitable  for  heavy  machinery  and  soon  were  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  broadcloth  from  wool  brought  to  them  by  farmers  in  the 
district.  Within  a  few  months,  according  to  the  record,  “Na¬ 
thaniel  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  business  and  dispensed 
with  the  overseer.” 

Although  the  new  firm  was  both  capable  and  ambitious,  it 
faced  plenty  of  difficulties,  especially  after  the  war,  when  it  had 
to  meet  vigorous  competition  from  England.  In  1820,  Abbot 
Lawrence,  a  successful  Boston  importer,  said  to  Stevens,  “Young 
man,  if  you  have  any  money,  go  home  and  shut  down  your  mill 
and  save  what  you  have,  for  we  can  bring  goods  in  here  and  sell 
them  for  less  than  it  costs  you  to  manufacture  them.”  According 
to  the  legend,  the  stubborn  Stevens  replied,  “As  long  as  I  can  get 
water  to  turn  my  wheel,  I  shall  continue  to  run  my  mill.”  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  already  making  a  satisfactory  profit.  Law¬ 
rence  himself  later  changed  his  policy  and  became  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  building  up  the  great  dam  which  was  to  provide 
water  power  for  the  city  which  now  bears  his  family  name. 

Mr.  Stevens  was  usually  called  “Captain  Nat,”  because  of  his 
election  in  1816  as  an  officer  in  the  militia.  Prudent,  reliable,  re¬ 
sourceful,  and  farsighted,  he  was  quick  to  take  advantage  of  new 
methods  and  expanding  markets.  He  was  a  man  of  rugged,  deep- 
lined  features,  firm  lips,  and  masterful  bearing,  who  was  a  hap¬ 
py  combination  of  persuasive  salesman  and  efficient  adminis¬ 
trator.  The  building  of  railroads,  started  in  the  1 830’s,  helped 
immensely  in  the  transporting  and  marketing  of  the  Stevens 
products.  “Captain  Nat”  had  five  sturdy  sons,  of  whom  three — 
Moses,  George,  and  Horace — were  eventually  associated  with 
him  as  partners.  With  characteristic  family  initiative,  George 
hastened  with  the  early  pioneers  to  California  to  visit  sheep 
ranches  and  buy  wool,  profiting  more  than  he  would  have  done 
had  he  prospected  for  gold.  The  Stevens  Company  not  only 
weathered  the  depressions  of  1817,  1837,  1^47J  and  1857,  kut 
also  survived  the  Civil  War,  the  Panic  of  1873,  and  numerous 
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economic  catastrophes  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  In  1852  a 
book  entitled  The  Rich  Men  of  Massachusetts  stated  that  Nathan¬ 
iel  Stevens  was  worth  100,000  dollars  and  added  the  enlighten¬ 
ing  complimentary  comment: 

Started  poor.  A  remarkable  specimen  of  an  energetic  character. 
His  perseverance  yields  to  no  obstacles.  Knows  how  to  be  a  friend  in 
need. 

The  dynamic  “Captain,”  at  his  death  in  1865,  was  succeeded 
as  president  of  Nathaniel  Stevens  and  Sons  by  Moses  T.  Stevens, 
his  son;  and  when  the  latter  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1890,  his 
two  sons,  Nathaniel  and  Samuel,  took  over  the  management  of 
the  factories.  In  1906,  this  Nathaniel,  known  affectionately  to 
my  generation  as  “Uncle  Nat,”  became  president,  holding  that 
office  until  1948,  the  year  of  his  death.  Long  before  that  North 
Andover  as  a  township  had  been  legally  separated  from  An¬ 
dover,  but  “Uncle  Nat”  was  president  of  the  Andover  National 
Bank  as  well  as  a  graduate  and  benefactor  of  Phillips  Academy, 
and  everybody  in  Andover  honored  him  as  a  leading  citizen.  His 
nephew,  Abbot  Stevens,  although  he  retired  from  active  busi¬ 
ness  connection  with  the  Stevens  mills  in  1 954,  maintained  the 
Stevens  tradition  in  Andover,  particularly  in  his  intimate  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  bank  and  the  Academy  and  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Stevens  Foundation  established  by  his  uncle.  The 
Stevenses,  like  the  Osgoods,  have  always  resided  in  North  An¬ 
dover,  but  the  South  Parish,  and  later  the  modern  town  of 
Andover,  have  always  rather  proudly  claimed  them  in  part  as 
their  own. 

The  South  Parish,  however,  did  have  its  own  manufacturing 
ventures,  beginning  with  those  of  Abraham  Marland,  a  “Lanca¬ 
shire  lad”  who  emigrated  to  America  from  England  in  1801  and, 
after  a  few  years  spent  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  reached  An¬ 
dover  in  1807.  He  had  learned  something  of  textile  machinery 
in  his  uncle’s  mills  in  Leeds  and  brought  to  this  country  both 
knowledge  and  technical  experience.  He  started  making  cotton 
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yarns  at  Andover  in  a  little  building  two  stories  high,  forty  by 
fifteen  feet  in  floor  dimensions,  but  turned  in  1810  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  woolen  goods,  including  blankets  for  the  army.  Grad¬ 
ually  he  extended  his  activities  and  in  the  1820’s,  with  powerful 
financial  backing  of  Peter  Chardon  Brooks,  reputed  the  wealth¬ 
iest  man  in  New  England,  was  able  to  erect  his  own  brick-walled 
mill.  In  1834,  he  incorporated  the  Marland  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  capital  of  60,000  dollars,  making  various  kinds  of 
fabrics,  “whatever  the  changing  fashion  required.”  Of  this  he 
was  president  until  his  death  in  1849,  by  which  date  the  com¬ 
munity  built  up  around  the  mill  had  become  known  locally  as 
Marland  Village.  The  company  continued  to  do  well  for  some 
years;  but  in  1879,  following  a  financial  crisis,  the  property  had 
to  be  put  up  for  sale  and  was  purchased  for  35,000  dollars  by 
Moses  T.  Stevens,  who  modernized  it  and,  with  the  arrival  of 
better  times,  restored  its  earning  power  and  good  reputation. 

In  the  late  eighteenth  century  Timothy  Ballard  owned  a  mill 
privilege  on  the  Shawsheen  River,  at  the  point  where  a  hamlet 
had  grown  up  called  Ballardvale.  This  well-located  property 
was  purchased  in  1836  by  a  group  who  incorporated  themselves 
as  the  Ballardvale  Manufacturing  Company,  with  John  Marland 
as  treasurer  and  agent.  Mr.  Marland  seems  to  have  had  a  genius 
for  invention  and  experimentation.  At  one  period  he  intro¬ 
duced  the  planting  of  mulberry  trees,  and  several  families,  un¬ 
der  direction,  undertook  the  raising  of  silkworms.  As  might 
have  been  predicted,  this  unique  enterprise  did  not  thrive  in 
our  New  England  climate.  Later,  after  machinery  for  “double 
spinning”  had  been  perfected,  Marland  made  in  his  mills  the 
first  piece  of  white  flannel  ever  produced  in  this  country.  In 
1866,  the  corporation,  as  such,  ceased  to  exist,  but  the  Ballard¬ 
vale  Mills  were  operated  for  many  years  after  by  private  owners, 
who  came  and  went.  In  the  days  when  college  students — indeed 
well-garbed  men  everywhere — had  to  have  white  flannel  trousers 
at  commencements  and  other  festival  occasions,  the  company  did 
a  flourishing  business.  But,  as  in  many  such  industries,  pros- 
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perity  depended  on  current  fashions  as  well  as  on  efficient  man¬ 
agement.  When  flannel  clothing  lost  its  popularity,  the  mills  had 
to  shut  down. 

The  vicissitudes  of  manufacturing  in  those  pioneer  days  are 
strikingly  illustrated  in  the  careers  of  John  Smith  and  his  busi¬ 
ness  associates.  An  immigrant  to  this  country  in  1816  from  the 
Scotch  village  of  Brechin,  in  Angus  County  on  the  River  Esk, 
Smith  obtained  employment  here  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  a 
journeyman  machinist.  He  later  made  the  acquaintance  of  two 
Andover  men,  Joseph  Faulkner  and  Warren  Richardson,  and, 
with  them  as  partners,  undertook  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
machinery.  After  some  not  very  encouraging  experience  in  other 
communities,  they  bought  in  1854  an  unoccupied  mill  privilege 
on  the  Shawsheen  River  and  there,  on  borrowed  money,  put  up 
a  building,  seventy-two  by  fifty-seven  feet  in  floor  space,  and 
soon  were  carrying  on  a  good  business.  Richardson  died  in  1 829, 
followed  by  Faulkner  in  1831,  and  Smith  bought  their  interests 
from  their  estates,  but  with  their  deaths  he  turned  in  a  new  di¬ 
rection,  using  the  capital  which  he  had  accumulated. 

Smith’s  younger  brother,  Peter,  had  arrived  from  Scotland  in 
1822,  encouraged  by  John’s  success.  According  to  a  picturesque 
story,  John  Smith,  on  a  visit  to  New  York  City  met  there  another 
Brechin  townsman,  John  Dove,  who  was  in  a  discouraged  mood, 
unable  to  find  work.  Smith  took  Dove  with  him  back  to  Andover, 
where  the  latter  was  rejoiced  to  find  Peter  Smith,  with  whom  he 
had  labored  side  by  side  in  a  Scotch  flax  mill.  The  two  younger 
men  talked  frequently  of  the  processes  of  flax  manufacture,  with 
which  they  had  some  acquaintance,  and  ultimately  John  Smith 
sent  Dove  back  to  Scotland  to  get  designs  for  the  machinery  used 
in  the  operation.  Dove  carried  out  his  mission  with  attention  to 
every  detail,  with  the  result  that  John  Smith  built  in  1836  an 
entirely  up-to-date  mill,  took  Peter  Smith  and  Dove  as  his  part¬ 
ners,  and  began  the  first  manufacture  of  flax  in  the  United  States. 
Dove  had  the  mechanical  genius  for  building  and  improving 
the  necessary  machinery,  and  the  company  for  a  time  had  a  vir- 
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tual  monopoly  in  the  trade.  In  1843  they  acquired  additional 
water  power  and  factory  space  at  Abbot  Village;  and  in  1 864, 
for  practical  reasons,  they  formed  a  joint  stock  company,  of 
which  John  Smith  was  president  and  Peter  Smith  treasurer.  The 
two  Smiths  and  John  Dove  all  married  and  had  children  who 
were  later  to  be  identified  with  the  original  company,  and  they 
and  their  descendants  were  liberal  benefactors  of  both  Brechin 
in  Scotland  and  Andover.  We  shall  have  occasion  later  to  com¬ 
ment  on  their  careers.  Their  prosperity  during  the  Civil  War 
was  understandably  great  because  of  war  contracts.  The  time 
came,  however,  when  for  several  reasons  the  company  fell  on 
evil  days.  The  mills  at  Frye  Village  were  torn  down,  and  today 
not  one  direct  descendant  of  the  Smith  or  Dove  families  resides 
in  the  town  of  Andover.  Even  Brechin  Hall,  given  to  the  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  in  1865  through  a  joint  gift  from  the  three 
partners,  was  demolished  in  the  1 920’s.  Sic  transit  gloria  industriae! 

A  fine  industry  still  carried  on  successfully  in  North  Andover 
started  in  1828,  when  two  machinists,  Jonathan  Sawyer  and  Rus¬ 
sell  Phelps,  began  the  manufacture  of  woolen  mill  machinery  in 
the  basement  of  Abraham  Marland’s  mill  in  the  South  Parish. 
In  1832  they  sold  their  expanding  business  to  three  of  their  em¬ 
ployees,  Charles  Barnes,  George  H.  Gilbert,  and  Parker  Rich¬ 
ardson,  who  moved  the  factory  to  North  Andover,  on  the  Co- 
chichawicke  River.  Their  new  shop,  a  two  storeyed,  pitched-roof 
building,  was  not  very  large  but  it  offered  employment  to  many 
and  helped  to  stimulate  a  very  real  prosperity  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Some  changes  took  place  from  time  to  time  in  the  manage¬ 
ment,  but  in  1851  the  control  was  purchased  by  George  L.  Davis 
and  a  younger  partner,  Charles  Furber,  who  were  incorporated 
in  1883  as  the  Davis  and  Furber  Machine  Company,  with  a  capi¬ 
tal  stock  of  400,000  dollars.  By  1908  its  entire  plant,  including 
cottages,  tenements,  and  storehouse,  occupied  about  seventy 
acres,  and  it  was  selling  more  woolen  cards  and  mules  than  any 
other  concern  in  the  world. 

The  energy  which  created  these  and  other  industries  was  in  a 
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sense  infectious,  producing  a  mood  of  optimism  which  supple¬ 
mented  and  complemented  the  educational  and  cultural  renais¬ 
sance  of  the  same  period.  It  was  a  time  when  the  citizens  seemed 
bursting  with  vitality  and  confidence  which  seemed  to  fit  well 
with  the  geographical  expansion  of  the  country.  These  entre¬ 
preneurs,  like  the  original  settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
were  willing  to  take  chances,  to  stake  their  future  on  unusual 
projects.  Security  to  them  was  subordinate  to  ambition. 

The  labor  required  came  largely  from  young  men — and  even¬ 
tually  also  from  young  women — who  in  pre-Revolutionary  days 
would  inevitably  have  remained  on  the  farm,  with  no  other  place 
to  go.  Youths  who  would  normally  have  expected  to  be  planting 
and  plowing  and  harvesting  all  their  lives  now  became  mill  op¬ 
eratives  with  stipulated  hours  of  work,  a  regular  weekly  pay 
check,  and  a  different,  and  in  most  cases  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  To  these  were  added  immigrants  from  Scotland  and,  in 
the  i84o’s,  from  Ireland,  drawn  here  by  the  glad  news  that  work 
was  to  be  had.  The  prosperous  Smiths  and  Doves  were  pleased 
to  be  able  to  offer  opportunities  to  relatives  and  friends  in 
Brechin  and  its  vicinity.  This  was  a  fine  racial  stock,  frugal,  law- 
abiding,  and  cooperative,  which  sent  down  new  roots  in  the 
South  Parish  and  produced  a  high  grade  of  responsible  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Through  this  process  the  once  simple  agricultural  community 
underwent  a  transformation  so  sudden  and  complete  that  not 
all  of  its  implications  were  at  once  apparent.  Trade  in  the  town 
stores  became  brisker.  Church  membership  increased.  More  peo¬ 
ple  appeared  on  the  streets  on  Saturday  afternoon.  Referring  to 
the  economic  changes,  Miss  Bailey  quotes  relevantly  part  of  a 
petition  drawn  up  in  1825  f°r  the  organization  of  the  Andover 
Bank: 

The  trading  and  manufacturing  capital  of  the  town  has  very  much 
increased  within  a  few  years  past  by  the  erection  of  several  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths  and  for 
other  purposes  .  .  .  Your  petitioners  are  confident  that  the  amount 
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of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  business  done  among  them  .  .  . 
and  which  is  manifestly  increasing,  and  the  amount  of  money  trans¬ 
actions  growing  out  of  that  business,  are  sufficiently  large  to  render 
a  banking  institution  a  great  convenience. 

One  potent  factor  in  this  increased  industrialization  was  the 
coming  of  railroad  transportation  in  the  1830’s.  When  the  Bos¬ 
ton  and  Lowell  Railway  was  opened  for  traffic  in  1835,  cloth  and 
other  products  could  be  teamed  to  Wilmington  en  route  to  oth¬ 
er  sections  of  the  country — a  demonstrable  saving  in  money  and 
time.  Shortly  before  that  an  Andover  promoter,  Hubert  Clark, 
Esq.,  had  called  a  public  meeting  in  the  Locke  Tavern,  on  Main 
Street,  at  which  a  group  of  citizens  with  speculative  tendencies 
had  agreed  to  petition  the  General  Court  for  a  charter  for  a  pro¬ 
posed  Andover  and  Wilmington  Railroad  which  would  bring 
the  town  closer  to  Boston  and  Portland,  Maine.  The  charter  was 
granted  in  1833,  a  thousand  shares  of  stock  were  quickly  sub¬ 
scribed,  and  the  short  link  was  completed  in  1836.  As  the  first 
locomotive  puffed  its  way  along  the  tracks,  crowds  of  spectators 
cheered  the  engineer  and  the  fortunate  passengers. 

The  first  local  railroad  “dee-po”  was  placed  where  the  present 
motion  picture  theater  now  stands.  The  route  followed  from 
there  can  easily  be  traced  today  by  a  pedestrian  with  some  aware¬ 
ness  of  topography,  through  the  back  yards  of  several  Central 
Street  houses,  across  Abbot  and  Phillips  streets,  through  what  is 
now  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  and  by  Pomp’s  Pond,  and  on 
through  pasture  land  and  meadow  to  North  Wilmington.  The 
grass-grown  “Old  Railroad  Track”  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  walks 
in  the  town  of  Andover. 

In  1840  the  existing  road  was  still  further  extended  to  the 
North  Parish  and  from  there  to  Exeter,  New  Hampshire;  and  by 
1843  freight  shipments  could  be  arranged  by  rail  direct  from 
Andover  to  Portland.  With  the  growth  and  demands  of  nearby 
Lawrence  in  the  1840’s,  a  still  newer  line  was  ultimately  com¬ 
pleted  along  an  even  straighter  route  between  there  and  Boston. 
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The  hour  arrived  when  the  little  stretch  between  Andover  and 
Wilmington  was  no  longer  profitable  to  operate.  The  iron  rails 
and  even  the  picturesque  depot  were  abandoned,  and  the  wooden 
ties  were  put  to  other  purposes.  Further  astounding  changes  in 
transportation  will  be  noted  later,  with  the  coming  and  going 
of  the  horsecar  and  the  electric  trolley  car  and  the  arrival  in  the 
twentieth  century  of  the  ubiquitous  automobile  and  the  air¬ 
plane.  In  the  history  of  Andover,  as  of  other  New  England  towns, 
very  few  institutions  have  been  static.  This  may  or  may  not  rep¬ 
resent  progress,  but  it  must  be  stated  as  a  fact. 

What  was  happening  in  Andover,  significant  though  it  was 
for  that  township,  seemed  trivial  as  compared  with  what  was  go¬ 
ing  on  in  Lawrence,  which,  even  as  late  as  1 840,  was  a  quiet  river 
village,  of  less  than  two  hundred  population.  On  Pine  Island, 
four  miles  up  the  Merrimack,  was  an  Indian  settlement.  Not  far 
away  was  the  large  farm  of  Daniel  Appleton  White,  covering 
more  than  three  hundred  acres.  Near  Bodwell’s  Falls  two  ferries 
once  crossed  the  broad  river — Mars  ton’s,  a  little  below  the  pres¬ 
ent  city,  and  Bodwell’s  above  the  dam  where  it  is  today.  These 
were  superseded  in  1793  by  the  Andover  Bridge,  the  second  in 
Essex  County  to  span  the  river.  This  was  close  to  where  the 
Broadway  Bridge  is  now  located.  The  oldest  residence  now 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Lawrence  is  probably  the  Bodwell 
House,  built  in  1708  by  Henry  Bodwell,  but  this  has  been  con¬ 
siderably  altered  by  additions.  For  the  most  part  the  land  was 
occupied  by  peaceful  farms,  and  the  locality  was  regarded  by 
Andoverians  as  a  kind  of  sleepy  hollow,  from  which  little,  either 
for  good  or  for  evil,  was  to  be  expected.  They  were  to  have  rea¬ 
sons  for  changing  their  minds. 

Bodwell’s  Falls  was  described  as  “a  tumbling  rapid,  broken 
by  projecting  ledges,  with  a  descent  of  four  to  five  feet  in  a  third 
of  a  mile.”  It  was  certainly  no  Niagara;  but  men  who  had  dis¬ 
cerned  the  possibilities  of  the  unimpressive  Shawsheen  and  the 
Cochichawicke  were  not  likely  long  to  overlook  the  tumultuous 
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Merrimack,  especially  after  it  became  evident  that  water  power 
opened  the  way  to  opulence.  The  region  near  Bodwell’s  Falls 
was  not  far  from  shipping  ports  on  the  coast,  and  the  problems 
of  development  were  not  insuperable.  Foremost  among  those 
who  realized  the  possibilities  was  Daniel  Saunders,  a  Salem,  New 
Hampshire,  boy,  who  for  a  brief  period  had  leased  a  mill  in  An¬ 
dover  and  carried  on  a  small  business  in  cloth-dressing  and  wool- 
carding.  In  the  1 840’s  he  had  moved  to  a  farm  in  the  West  Parish, 
in  what  was  locally  called  “Moose  County,”  near  the  Andover 
toll  bridge.  As  Miss  Bailey  has  pictured  it,  the  prosperity  of  that 
area  had  departed  with  the  decline  of  the  turnpike  and  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  railroad: 

The  taverns  became  silent,  the  bridge  comparatively  deserted,  and 
the  river  Merrimack  flowed  amid  scenes  almost  as  solitary  as  when 
the  Indian  paddled  his  canoe,  and  was  the  sole  tenant  of  the  forests. 

Mr.  Saunders,  a  Yankee  with  a  prospective  mind,  saw  beyond 
the  barrenness  of  the  flat  and  sandy  “Shawshin  Fields.”  As  he 
watched  the  water  tumbling  down  the  rapids,  he  imagined  more 
than  beauty;  he  had  visions  of  industrial  activity  producing 
wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice.  Quietly  and  secretly,  as 
the  months  went  by,  he  bought  up  cheap  land  along  the  river 
bank  from  farmers  who  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  it.  Then,  in  due 
season,  he  disclosed  his  plans — and  his  holdings — to  capitalists 
in  Lowell  and  Boston.  In  1 843  the  Merrimack  Water  Power  As¬ 
sociation  was  formed,  with  Samuel  Lawrence  as  president  and 
John  Nesmith,  of  Lowell,  as  treasurer.  Several  citizens  of  An¬ 
dover,  including  Nathaniel  Stevens,  joined  in  the  project.  On 
March  2  o,  1845,  the  Essex  Company  was  incorporated,  with  a 
capital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  granting  to  Samuel  Lawrence,  Dan¬ 
iel  Saunders,  John  Nesmith,  and  Edward  Bartlett,  their  associ¬ 
ates  and  successors,  the  right  to  construct  a  dam  across  the  Merri¬ 
mack.  Work  was  begun  at  once  on  what  was  called  the  Great 
Stone  Dam,  which  was  completed  on  September  19,  1848.  Our 
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far-off  war  with  Mexico  seems  in  no  way  to  have  interrupted  or 
impeded  the  construction. 

Meanwhile  an  act  incorporating  a  new  town  called  Lawrence 
was  passed  by  the  General  Court  and  signed  by  Governor  Briggs 
on  April  17,  1847.  This  township  was  formed  from  territory  set 
off  from  both  Methuen  and  Andover,  apparently  without  any 
remonstrance  from  either.  Some  adjustment  of  taxes  and  indebt¬ 
edness  had  to  be  made,  but  the  Lawrence  government  was  soon 
in  full  operation.  The  Essex  Company  not  only  built  the  dam 
and  the  mills  but  also  opened  up  streets  and  provided  housing 
for  employees.  The  town  in  those  early  days  resembled  a  west¬ 
ern  mining  camp,  with  a  population  accurately  described  as 
“mixed”  and  with  inadequate  sanitary  and  police  regulations. 
Saloons  opened  on  every  corner,  disorder  was  widespread,  and 
the  courts  were  very  busy.  All  this  was  virtually  at  Andover’s 
back  door. 

The  population  which,  in  1846,  was  only  1,160  had  increased 
by  1850  to  more  than  8,000.  Ten  years  later  it  was  recorded  as 
17,639.  Many  of  the  machine  workers  were  farmers  from  the 
surrounding  countryside  or  French-Canadians  lured  down  from 
the  north  by  the  prospect  of  large  wages.  A  still  larger  propor¬ 
tion,  however,  were  Irish  immigrants,  who  had  left  their  famine- 
stricken  island  to  seek  the  land  of  abundance.  Most  of  these  be¬ 
gan  by  working  on  the  railroad  or  on  construction  gangs,  doing 
unskilled  manual  labor.  Their  habits,  their  ways  of  living,  their 
religion  were  different  from  those  of  the  neighboring  villagers. 

With  the  rapid  growth  in  population  the  need  for  a  city  form 
of  government  became  apparent.  Accordingly  in  1853  a  city 
charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  to  Lawrence,  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipality  was  divided  into  six  wards.  The  first  mayor,  Charles  S. 
Storrow,  was  inaugurated  on  May  10,  1853,  with  considerable 
ceremony.  By  1916,  Lawrence  had  over  one  hundred  thousand 
people  and  had  become  the  most  cosmopolitan  and  polyglot  city 
on  the  North  American  continent. 
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This  is  the  story  of  Andover,  not  of  Lawrence,  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  going  into  detail  regarding  the  busy  mills  which 
were  based  on  the  dam  and  the  plentiful  water  power  which  it 
supplied.  The  Bay  State  Mills,  opened  in  1848  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  woolen  goods,  particularly  plaid  shawls,  failed  in  the 
Panic  of  1857,  but  others,  including  the  Washington  Mills,  the 
Atlantic  Cotton  Mills,  the  Lawrence  Machine  Shop,  the  Pember¬ 
ton  Company,  and  the  Pacific  Mills — long  the  largest  of  all — 
were  successively  opened  and  brought  a  rich  reward  to  their 
stockholders.  This  was  not  extraordinary,  for  the  hours  of  work 
were  long  and  the  pay  for  the  employees  was  low. 

On  January  10,  i860,  a  tragic  disaster  appalled  the  city  and 
its  neighborhood.  The  Pemberton  Mill  was  a  huge  wooden 
structure,  five  storeys  in  height,  two  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
long  and  eighty-four  feet  wide,  with  many  smaller  outbuildings. 
At  thirteen  minutes  before  five  in  the  afternoon,  without  any 
warning  whatever,  the  walls  and  roof  collapsed,  burying  hun¬ 
dreds  of  employees  in  the  ruins.  Although  many  of  these  were 
rescued,  eighty-eight  died.  To  add  to  the  horror,  fire  broke  out; 
and  the  mill  girls,  many  of  them  trapped  without  hope  of  escape, 
began  to  sing  the  hymns  which  they  had  learned  in  church.  The 
bare  details  of  the  disaster  may  be  read  in  a  pamphlet  of  ninety- 
six  pages,  called  An  Authentic  History  of  the  Lawrence  Calamity, 
giving  the  testimony  offered  at  the  investigation.  But  in  Ando¬ 
ver  a  girl  only  sixteen  years  old,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  of  the  Seminary,  heard  all  about 
the  tragedy  and  later  spent  several  weeks  investigating  the  facts. 
She  consulted  engineers,  officials,  and  physicians,  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  and  many  of  the  survivors  of  the  disaster.  She  then  wrote 
a  story  called  “The  Tenth  of  January,”  which  was  published  in 
the  youn g  Atlantic  Monthly.  Of  it  she  said,  “This  story  is  of  more 
interest  to  its  author  than  it  can  possibly  be  now  to  any  reader, 
because  it  distinctly  marked  for  me  the  first  recognition  which 
I  received  from  literary  people.”  The  immediate  effect  of  the 
catastrophe  was  to  draw  attention  to  building  construction  in 
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that  unhappy  city  and  to  expedite  some  badly  needed  reforms 
in  supervision  and  inspection. 

The  rapid  rise  of  Lawrence  and  its  subsequent  expansion  were 
naturally  disturbing  to  Andover,  which,  although  to  some  extent 
industrialized,  still  remained  an  orderly  New  England  village. 
Lawrence,  only  three  miles  away,  was  a  hurly-burly,  a  melting 
pot,  a  crowded  and  complex  city  with  all  the  problems  which  a 
society  without  traditions  or  cultural  background  must  meet.  A 
large  percentage  of  its  alien  population  could  not  understand 
the  principles  upon  which  Andover  had  been  established.  In¬ 
evitably,  however,  some  of  its  more  prosperous  executives  and 
tradespeople  bought  or  built  homes  on  the  Andover  shore  of  the 
Merrimack,  close  to  both  the  North  and  the  South  Parishes;  and 
the  time  came  when  many  of  these  commuted  to  their  offices  or 
stores  in  the  city.  The  pressure  from  those  who  favored  a  so- 
called  “Greater  Lawrence,”  with  Andover  as  just  another  sub¬ 
urb,  was  to  be  aggressive,  especially  after  Andover,  for  political 
reasons,  was  districted  with  some  of  the  wards  in  Lawrence.  This 
issue,  always  imminent,  has  not  yet  been  settled. 

The  Andover  mills,  operated  by  the  Stevenses  and  Marlands 
and  Smiths,  were  different  from  the  Lawrence  mills,  which 
throve  on  the  exploitation  of  cheap  labor  from  foreign  countries. 
The  tendency  in  Lawrence,  moreover,  was  for  many  years  to¬ 
wards  absentee  ownership,  with  its  inevitable  sad  and  bad  con¬ 
sequences.  The  process  of  adjustment  between  the  town  and  the 
city  has  also  been  one  between  two  different  theories  of  manage¬ 
ment.  But  they  do  have  to  live  close  to  one  another,  and  what 
hurts  Lawrence  cannot  be  beneficial  to  Andover. 
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not  too  inaccurate  picture  of  life  in  Andover  during  the 


ii  years  between  our  Second  War  with  England  and  our  War 
between  the  States  may  be  put  together  from  contemporary  or 
recollected  accounts  of  what  went  on  at  the  two  academies  and 
the  Seminary.  On  the  Hill  were  several  articulate  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  with  a  passion  for  communication  and  an  eye  out  for  pos¬ 
terity.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’s  Chapters  from  a  Life  (1896), 
Sarah  Stuart  Robbins’  Old  Andover  Days  (1908),  and  Susan  E. 
Jackson’s  brief  Reminiscences  of  Andover,  all  scented  with  nostal¬ 
gia,  portray  the  town  as  primarily  a  cultural  center.  Oliver  Wen¬ 
dell  Holmes’s  “Cinders  from  the  Ashes,’’  printed  in  his  book, 
Pages  from  an  Odd  Volume  of  Life,  preserves  the  candid  memories 
of  a  Phillips  undergraduate  in  the  1820’s.  These  and  other  de¬ 
scriptions  of  how  the  students  and  faculties  worked  and  amused 
themselves  are  important,  even  though  they  are  limited  to  only 
one  phase  of  town  society.  The  downtown  citizens,  although  defi¬ 
nitely  not  overawed,  called  upon  the  Seminary  professors  for 
leadership  and  had  for  them  an  honest  respect. 

To  round  out  the  story  and  make  it  more  complete  we  could 
wish  that  we  had  a  similar  core  of  documentary  evidence  from 
the  tradespeople  and  mill  owners,  from  the  farmers  and  mill 
employees,  who  made  up  the  larger  part  of  the  community.  We 
do  have  the  town  Records,  giving  the  bare,  undecorated  facts,  and 
a  few  interesting  family  letters.  But  we  have  very  little  illumi¬ 
nation  of  personalities,  and  about  some  men  and  women  who 
were  apparently  both  prominent  and  useful  we  know  almost 
nothing.  A  few  intimate  diaries  would  have  been  very  helpful. 
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The  first  issue  of  the  Andover  Advertiser,  a  weekly  newspaper 
published  by  John  D.  Flagg,  did  not  appear  until  February  19, 
1853,  but  after  that  date  the  issues  are  invaluable.  It  contained 
four  pages,  and  the  subscription  price  was  one  dollar  per  annum, 
“in  advance.” 

Any  compilation  of  Andover  celebrities  of  this  period  inevi¬ 
tably  involves  some  reference  to  the  tiny  Chapel  Cemetery  on 
Andover  Hill,  not  far  from  the  present  Cochran  Sanctuary.  This 
burying  ground  is  said  to  hold  the  mortal  remains  of  more  dis¬ 
tinguished  Americans  than  any  plot  of  land  of  its  size  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  sloping  down  towards  Rabbit  Pond 
and  shaded  with  many  oaks  and  elms,  so  secluded  that  the  con¬ 
stant  hum  of  traffic  on  Main  Street  can  hardly  be  heard  there. 
Although  it  has  a  charm  like  Stoke  Poges,  it  is  not  the  resting 
place  of  “mute  inglorious  Miltons.”  The  Seminary  dead  were 
nearly  all  vocal  and  at  times  inspired.  They  were  theologians 
and  preachers  and  dialecticians,  expounders  of  the  ways  of  God 
to  man.  The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  are  often  complete 
essays,  detailed  and  laudatory.  Most  of  these  eminent  divines 
are  now  forgotten,  but  they  were  powerful  figures  in  their  day 
and  carried  themselves  with  the  dignity  of  conscious  pride.  A 
visitor  who  cherishes  the  past  will  find  much  here  of  interest. 
Certainly  no  historian  of  Andover  can  ignore  their  careers  and 
accomplishments. 

The  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  perpetuating  the  names 
and  accomplishments  of  Americans  generally  recognized  as 
“worthy,”  includes  sketches  of  the  following  professors  at  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary  before  1861:  Ebenezer  Porter 
(1772-1854),  Leonard  Woods  (1774-1854),  James  Murdock 
(1776-1856),  Moses  Stuart  (1780-1852),  Justin  Edwards  ( 1 787- 
1853),  Bela  B.  Edwards  (1802-1852),  Austin  Phelps  (1820-1890), 
Calvin  E.  Stowe  (1802-1886),  and  Edwards  A.  Park  (1808-1900). 
Six  of  the  nine  died  in  the  1850’s,  a  devastating  decade  for  the 
Seminary.  To  the  ranks  of  the  illustrious  must  be  added  three 
one-time  principals  of  Phillips  Academy,  Eliphalet  Pearson 
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(1752-1826),  John  Adams  (1772-1863),  and  Samuel  H.  Taylor 
(1807-1871),  and  two  popular  women  authors,  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  (1811-1896)  and  Elizabeth  Stuart  (Phelps)  Ward  (1844- 
1911).  Thus  fourteen  residents  of  Andover  at  this  period  have 
been  officially  declared  outstanding  in  the  nation.  No  other  town 
of  its  size  in  the  Commonwealth  had  a  comparable  record. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  growth  of  the  town  had 
been  gradual,  without  any  sudden  spurts.  In  1 765  it  had  2,442  in¬ 
habitants,  in  1790,  2,863,  and  in  1800,  2,941 — increases  account¬ 
ed  for  by  an  excess  of  births  over  deaths.  By  1810,  the  population 
had  advanced  slightly  to  3,164;  but  thereafter,  with  the  opening 
of  several  mills,  outsiders  came  seeking  employment.  The  census 
statistics  offer  the  following  figures: 
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The  unprecedented  growth  of  the  town  from  1840  to  1850, 
largely  the  concomitant  of  the  remarkable  activity  of  Lawrence, 
is  especially  noteworthy.  Of  course  more  money  was  being  spent 
in  Andover,  and  its  economy  rapidly  became  more  complicated. 
Although  much  of  the  outlying  land  continued  to  be  used  for 
agricultural  purposes,  and  even  Phillips  Academy  had  its  own 
farm  and  dairy,  new  residences,  some  of  them  imposing,  were 
going  up  on  Elm  and  Central  and  School  streets,  and  before 
long  on  what  is  now  Main  Street.  Construction  underwent  what 
we  should  now  call  a  “boom,”  interrupted  briefly  by  the  Panic 
of  1837.  Stores  of  various  types  were  opened,  to  meet  the  de¬ 
mand.  Lawyers  and  physicians  found  Andover  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  place  for  the  practice  of  their  professions.  Although 
the  thoroughfares  were  unpaved  and  hardly  to  be  distinguished 
from  country  roads,  the  traffic  on  them,  all  horse-drawn,  was 
heavier  than  it  had  been;  and  after  the  coming  of  the  railroad 
and  the  erection  of  the  local  station,  buses  regularly  met  the 
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trains  and  conveyed  passengers  to  their  destinations.  The  Man¬ 
sion  House,  the  Blunt  Tavern,  the  Locke  Tavern,  and  later  the 
Eagle  Hotel  in  the  square  took  care  of  visitors,  of  whom  there 
were  many;  and  other  sporadic  hostelries  had  their  unpredict¬ 
able  rise  and  fall. 

In  1 825,  when  the  aging  General  Lafayette  came  to  the  United 
States,  he  helped  Daniel  Webster  dedicate  the  Bunker  Hill  Mon¬ 
ument  on  June  17  and  then,  on  Tuesday,  June  21,  set  out  for 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  At  the  Reading-Andover  line  he 
was  met  by  a  troop  of  cavalry  formed  from  the  Andover  militia. 
As  he  and  his  carriage  companion,  Josiah  Quincy,  were  riding 
along,  the  Frenchman  asked  Quincy,  who  was  a  graduate  of 
Phillips  Academy,  to  tell  him  something  about  the  town  which 
he  was  approaching.  Quincy,  who  was  well-informed,  fluent,  and 
diplomatic,  gave  him  an  “earfull.”  When  the  procession  reached 
the  Mansion  House,  the  Marquis,  in  excellent  English,  addressed 
the  students  of  the  Academy  and  the  Seminary,  speaking  as  if 
from  intimate  knowledge  and  in  highly  complimentary  terms 
of  “this  consecrated  Hill,  from  which  light  has  gone  out  to  the 
heathen  and  religion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  This  was  even 
then  a  very  effective  oratorical  technique,  which  pleased  the 
audience  and  evoked  cheers  and  loud  applause.  Passing  through 
Andover  later  in  the  day  on  his  return  to  Boston,  Quincy  called 
on  Principal  John  Adams,  who  expressed  delight  at  the  speech, 
adding,  with  charming  naivete: 

I  was  surprised  at  one  thing:  I  knew  in  our  religious  world  our 
school  held  a  very  high  position,  but  I  was  unprepared  to  find  that  a 
man  who  had  spent  his  days  in  courts  and  camps,  who  had  been 
through  the  entire  French  Revolution,  should  have  known  so  much 
about  our  Theological  Institution. 

Quincy  did  not  have  the  heart  to  undeceive  the  kind  old  prin¬ 
cipal,  who,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  never  ceased  to  relate  the  story 
of  Lafayette’s  marvelous  knowledge  of  American  affairs.  It 
should  be  added  that  Lafayette,  with  some  assistance,  recog- 
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nized  several  Revolutionary  veterans  in  the  throng  and  insisted 
on  shaking  their  hands. 

At  the  Mansion  House,  Lafayette  had  been  formally  greeted 
on  behalf  of  the  town  by  Esquire  John  Kneeland,  merchant,  law¬ 
yer,  and  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1820.  After  a  lavish  collation  at  the  Mansion  House,  La¬ 
fayette  was  guided  about  the  Hill  and  then  escorted  to  Squire 
Kneeland’s  home  at  the  corner  of  Central  and  Chestnut  streets. 
Built  in  1784  by  Abner  Abbot,  a  blacksmith,  it  had  been  bought 
by  Kneeland  in  1796.  There  from  the  front  porch  the  General 
made  a  few  remarks  to  the  townspeople  who  had  assembled  to 
greet  him,  and  then  before  proceeding  north  enjoyed  a  hot  tod¬ 
dy  in  the  west  parlor.  This  house,  retaining  many  of  its  original 
architectural  features,  is  still  standing  and  is  called  Rose  Cottage. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Andover  ladies 
had  their  share  in  the  welcome.  The  Boston  Daily  Advertiser  for 
June  23,  1825,  in  describing  the  ceremonies,  concluded,  “In 
Lafayette’s  progress  through  Andover  the  windows  were  very 
generally  filled  with  well-dressed  females’’;  and  the  Columbian 
Centinel  for  June  25  commented,  “The  windows  of  the  houses 
on  the  road  were  filled  with  ladies  and  children,  who  greeted 
him  in  their  acceptable  manner.”  The  entire  episode  reminds  us 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  once  said  that  Lafayette  “had  a  canine 
appetite  for  popularity  and  fame.” 

In  the  spring  of  1832,  Amos  A.  Lawrence,  later  the  distin¬ 
guished  merchant,  statesman,  and  philanthropist,  was  “rusti¬ 
cated”  by  Harvard  College  for  his  share  in  a  so-called  Gunpow¬ 
der  Plot  and,  to  pass  the  time,  settled  first  in  Bedford,  with  his 
tutor,  John  F.  Stearns,  and  later  at  the  Mansion  House,  in  An¬ 
dover,  where  he  spent  several  months  with  other  Harvard  stu¬ 
dents  also  under  suspension.  He  engaged  in  much  doctrinal  dis¬ 
cussion  with  the  Seminary  students  and,  as  a  good  Unitarian, 
noted  that  “truth  in  Cambridge  becomes  a  lie  in  Andover,  and 
the  same  of  Andover  truth  when  carried  to  Cambridge.”  Com¬ 
menting  on  his  fellow  rusticators,  Lawrence  said: 
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There  is  one  who  does  nothing  but  smoke  and  eat.  The  divines 
smoke  and  eat  too,  but  in  subordination  to  more  important  consid¬ 
eration;  a  good  argument,  for  instance,  is  more  relished  than  all  the 
puddings  for  a  term. 

It  is  to  Lawrence  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  contemporary 
account  of  the  visit  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  to  Andover  on 
July  1,  1833.  Although  he  was  in  feeble  health,  he  had  come  to 
Cambridge  from  Washington  in  order  to  receive  an  honorary 
degree  on  June  2  6 — an  award  which  made  conservative  Har¬ 
vard  graduates,  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  fume  and  sputter.  He 
had  been  persuaded  to  extend  his  tour  as  far  as  Concord,  the 
capital  of  New  Hampshire.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the  Man¬ 
sion  House,  in  Andover,  where  Lawrence  reported  what  hap- 

I  went  to  Boston  to  see  President  Jackson,  who,  with  his  cabinet, 
has  been  making  a  triumphal  tour,  as  it  were,  of  the  Northern 
States.  The  Bostonians  honored  him  as  much  as  he  deserves,  perhaps 
more.  I  saw  the  old  gentleman  first  in  a  procession  near  the  State 
House.  His  appearance  struck  me  instantly  with  a  kind  of  respect 
for  him,  it  is  so  remarkable.  He  alone  was  uncovered,  and  displayed 
a  head  higher  than  those  about  him  and  silvered  with  age.  His  hair 
is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  thickness,  and  his  fashion  of  combing 
it  back.  He  reviewed  the  troops  and  showed  himself  to  be  an  accom¬ 
plished  horseman.  From  Boston  he  went  to  Salem,  thence  to  Lowell 
through  Andover.  I  was  one  of  the  cavalcade  here  in  Andover  and 
had  a  very  good  sight  of  him.  He  put  up  at  this  house  and  ate  a  lunch 
of  bread  and  milk  in  his  chamber.  Mr.  Van  Buren,  Vice-President, 
dined  in  Mr.  Skinner’s  parlors,  and  so  did  Major  Donelson  and  my¬ 
self,  and  some  other  of  the  illustrious.  We  escorted  him  out  of  town, 
took  a  stage  coach  and  followed  him  to  Lowell,  where  we  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  the  famous  procession  of  factory  girls.  It  consisted 
of  three  or  four  thousand,  marching  by  fours.  This,  if  nothing  else, 
was  a  splendid  sight  for  the  old  general. 

The  visit  of  Jackson’s  political  foe,  Daniel  Webster,  to  An¬ 
dover  on  November  9,  1843,  fortunately  more  fully  docu- 
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merited.  Webster,  who  had  retired  as  Secretary  of  State  under 
President  Tyler  on  May  3,  1843,  was  still  at  °dds  with  the  Whig 
Party,  which  had  resented  his  remaining  in  the  Cabinet  after 
President  Harrison’s  death.  One  of  Webster’s  most  whole¬ 
hearted  admirers  was  Moses  Stuart,  who,  since  1810,  had  been 
professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Two  years  older  than  Webster,  he  was  a  tall,  emaciated 
scholar,  a  victim  of  harassing  physical  ailments  who  drove  him¬ 
self  on  by  sheer  nervous  energy.  His  solemnity  of  manner  and 
dignity  of  bearing  made  him  appear  like  one  of  the  prophets. 
Different  though  he  was  from  Webster  in  physique  and  tempera¬ 
ment,  he  was,  like  him,  a  conservative,  with  a  distrust  of  change 
which  determined  his  judgment  on  governmental  problems.  On 
October  5,  1843,  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  he  wrote  urging 
Webster  to  speak  at  a  convention  of  Essex  County  Whigs  to  be 
held  on  Thursday,  November  9,  at  Andover.  Webster’s  first  in¬ 
clination  was  to  refuse.  But  the  pertinacious  Stuart  would  not 
take  “no”  for  an  answer,  and  Webster  finally  wrote  from  Marsh¬ 
field  agreeing  to  be  present. 

Because  everyone  understood  that  the  occasion  would  mark 
the  formal  return  of  “Black  Dan”  to  the  Whigs’  ranks  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  elaborate  preparations  were  made  to  ensure  its  success. 
The  carefully  arranged  program  was  well  advertised  in  advance 
in  the  Whig  newspapers.  Webster  arrived  on  the  day  before 
the  convention  as  the  guest  of  Professor  Stuart.  He  had  been  out 
in  a  heavy  snowstorm  and  contracted  one  of  the  heavy  catarrhal 
colds  which  often  prostrated  him  completely.  To  friends  who 
dined  with  him  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday  evening 
he  seemed  seriously  ill.  But  he  awoke  on  Thursday  much  better 
in  body  and  spirit,  quite  able  to  do  himself  justice  during  the 
exercises. 

Although  November  9  was  cold  almost  to  the  freezing  point, 
the  sun  shone  brightly  until  the  late  afternoon.  Two  special 
trains  left  Boston  for  Andover  that  morning,  one  at  7:30  and 
the  other  at  9:30,  the  fare  each  way  being  37 1/2  cents.  The  parade 
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had  been  scheduled  to  start  at  10:30  from  Andover  Square,  but 
the  second  train  was  very  late,  and  the  Chief  Marshal,  John  Mar- 
land,  manager  of  the  Ballardvale  Mills,  had  to  wait  patiently  in 
the  headquarters  at  the  Eagle  Hotel.  When  the  disabled  loco¬ 
motive  limped  in  about  noon,  the  guests  of  the  day  fell  into  line, 
marching  in  a  column  of  sixes,  with  the  New  England  Guards 
as  a  military  escort.  Behind  them  came  members  of  commit¬ 
tees,  followed  by  a  little  group  of  Revolutionary  veterans,  ex¬ 
governors  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Whig  Congressmen  (in¬ 
cluding  Amos  Abbott,  the  South  Parish’s  first  Congressional 
Representative),  members  of  the  clergy,  officers  and  students  of 
Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  Phillips  Academy,  and  in 
the  rear  delegations  of  Whigs  from  each  ward  of  Boston  and 
from  various  towns  of  Essex  County,  each  carrying  a  banner 
and  several  preceded  by  brass  bands  and  drum  corps.  Webster 
very  wisely,  considering  his  illness,  waited  at  Professor  Stuart’s 
house  until  the  procession  drew  near  and  then  joined  it,  riding 
in  a  carriage  with  the  eminent  theologian. 

This  parade,  comprising  from  four  thousand  to  six  thou¬ 
sand  men — the  newspaper  estimates  varied  greatly — marched 
through  the  streets  to  a  spot  near  Pomp’s  Pond,  described  by 
Professor  Stuart  as  follows: 

One  must  imagine  a  plot  of  ground,  shaped  like  an  immense  bowl, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  a  large  flat,  and  the  sides  of  which  rise  very 
gradually  and  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the  height  of  some  50  or  60  feet. 
This  area  would  contain  within  itself  at  least  fourteen  or  fifteen 
thousand  persons,  each  of  whom  could  be  brought  perfectly  within 
the  sound  of  a  well-toned  voice  .  .  .  The  position  of  the  stage  was 
peculiar.  It  was  placed  about  one-third  of  the  way  up  the  ascent  of 
the  amphitheatre,  on  the  northwest  side  of  it;  and  back  of  it  was  a 
thick  forest  of  evergreens  on  the  ascending  ground,  which  contrib¬ 
uted  greatly  to  the  quiet  of  the  place,  and  formed  a  rampart  against 
the  north  wind  and  the  cold. 

The  stage  was  large,  providing  space  for  the  many  reporters 
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who  had  come,  some  of  them  from  New  York  City,  to  get  a  first¬ 
hand  account  of  the  proceedings.  Whatever  Dan’l  Webster  said 
or  did  was  good  “copy.”  The  gathering  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Honorable  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  of  Salem,  who  had  served 
three  terms  in  Congress  and  had  recently  retired  as  mayor  of  his 
city.  He  introduced  the  presiding  officer,  Judge  William  Stevens, 
of  North  Andover.  Dr.  Stuart  was  then  implored  to  address  the 
Throne  of  Grace,  and  did  so  with  the  loquacity  so  typical  of  his 
generation.  Mr.  Phillips  next  harangued  the  multitude,  empha¬ 
sizing  Webster’s  services  to  the  Whig  Party  with  a  fervor  which 
was  received  with  an  outburst  of  cheering  from  the  shivering 
crowd.  After  these  preliminaries,  the  statesman  was  presented; 
and  the  familiar  figure,  removing  the  wide-brimmed  stovepipe 
hat  which  he  was  wearing  and  throwing  off  his  surtout  with  a 
dramatic  gesture,  stood  up  to  receive  the  plaudits  of  his  fellow 
Americans. 

At  this  date  Webster  was  in  his  sixty-second  year,  and  irrev¬ 
erent  youngsters  were  beginning  to  refer  to  him  as  “Old  Dan.” 
Good  living  had  added  to  his  weight  and  made  his  figure  round 
and  corpulent.  Dressed  with  his  usual  scrupulous  care  in  a  blue 
coat  with  large  brass  buttons,  a  buff  waistcoat,  and  a  thick  white 
stock  around  his  neck,  he  carried  himself  with  conspicuous  dig¬ 
nity.  Beside  the  cadaverous  Professor  Stuart,  he  looked  like  a 
somber  mastiff  contrasted  with  a  greyhound.  He  was  still  “god¬ 
like,”  even  though  he  did  speak  most  of  the  time  with  his  hands 
in  his  pockets,  as  one  of  the  Phillips  boys  wrote  home  to  his  fami¬ 
ly.  Probably  he  was  chilled,  for  the  fingers  of  the  reporters  were 
numb;  and  after  he  had  talked  for  a  few  minutes,  he  put  on  his 
tall  hat,  with  a  word  of  apology. 

Those  who  had  watched  Webster  for  many  years  were  aware 
that  his  manner  was  becoming  more  deliberate,  that  he  frequent¬ 
ly  paused  too  long  in  his  utterances,  and  that  he  was  even  some¬ 
times  ponderous.  But  when  he  was  aroused,  the  old  lion  shook 
himself  and  showed  all  his  former  spirit.  On  this  occasion  he 
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opened,  as  was  his  custom,  in  a  moderate  tone,  gradually  warm¬ 
ing  up  as  he  went  on,  until  his  clarion  voice  thrilled  even  the 
most  remote  listener. 

It  was  a  campaign  speech  which  Webster  had  been  asked  to 
deliver,  and  during  the  first  part  of  his  address  he  confined  him¬ 
self  to  themes  on  which  his  views  were  well  known.  Discussing 
the  tariff — then  as  now  an  important  matter  in  Essex  County — 
he  urged  that  protective  duties  were  beneficial  not  only  to  that 
industrialized  section  but  also  to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  To  illus¬ 
trate  the  prosperity  which  they  created,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
male  workman,  in  Essex  County,  after  paying  his  board,  could 
clear  twelve  dollars  a  month!  “We  cannot  see  this  in  any  other 
county!”  he  added,  after  the  cheers  had  subsided.  Then,  taking 
Andover  as  a  typical  product  of  the  protective  system,  he  went 
on  to  describe  it  in  complimentary  words  which  are  not  unpleas¬ 
ing  when  read  today: 

Here  is  a  township  of  about  nine  miles  square,  occupied  by  an  in¬ 
telligent,  well-fed,  well-clothed,  well-housed  population;  there  are 
about  ten  or  twelve  neat  and  commodious  places  of  worship;  twenty 
of  those  gems  of  New  England,  free  schools,  where  the  sons  of  the 
rich  and  the  poor  meet  on  an  even  footing,  and  receive  the  same  use¬ 
ful  instruction.  Here,  too,  is  a  classical  seminary,  which  has  long  been 
distinguished  for  its  ripe  and  elegant  scholars;  and,  of  more  recent 
establishment,  a  theological  institution,  the  piety,  talents,  and  learn¬ 
ing  of  whose  professors  have  made  it  honorably  known,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  in  Europe. 

Doubtless  Webster,  with  characteristic  tact,  had  been  aug¬ 
menting  his  knowledge  of  Andover  by  a  judicious  catechism  of 
Professor  Stuart,  as  Lafayette  had  done  with  Josiah  Quincy. 
Nevertheless  Phillips  Academy  graduates  cannot  help  being 
delighted  at  this  graceful  tribute  from  the  most  eminent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Exeter  men  have  said  many 
courteous  things  of  Andover,  but  never  more  effectively  than  at 
this  meeting  in  1843. 
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As  the  unromantic  discussion  of  political  and  economic  mat¬ 
ters  drew  to  a  close,  Webster  could  not  refrain  from  making  a 
personal  statement.  It  was  for  this  that  his  hearers  had  been  pa¬ 
tiently  waiting,  and  the  silence  in  the  dell  was  almost  oppressive 
as  he  changed  his  tone  and  began,  “I  am  not  a  candidate  for  any 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  government,  or  in  the  gift  of  the  people.” 
He  told  the  Whigs  of  Essex  County  that  he  had  not  formed  his 
opinions  on  public  questions  without  some  meditation,  and  that 
these  views  were  the  summation  of  a  consistent  political  theory. 
Touching  briefly  on  his  motives  for  remaining  in  Tyler’s  Cabi¬ 
net  after  his  associates  had  resigned,  he  justified  himself  by  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  wished  to  complete  the  treaty  with  England.  He 
ended: 

I  hope  that  I  have  not  extended  these  remarks  beyond  the  purpose 
which  I  proposed;  and  I  close  them  by  repeating  the  declaration 
made  by  me  in  another  place  last  year,  that  I  am  a  Whig,  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Whig,  a  Faneuil  Hall  Whig,  and  none  shall  have  the  power, 
now  or  hereafter,  to  deprive  me  of  the  position  in  which  that  char¬ 
acter  places  me. 

The  long  speech  was  over,  and  the  audience  burst  out  in  wild 
cheers.  The  Old  Master,  like  the  Prodigal  Son,  had  rehabilitated 
himself  with  his  family,  the  members  of  which  gladly  forgave 
him  his  past  errors  as  they  stood  overwhelmed  in  his  imperial 
presence.  After  talking  for  two  hours,  he  was  tired,  but  he  could 
still  thank  the  friends  who  gathered  around  him  to  wring  his 
hand. 

The  procession  now  re-formed  and  marched  to  a  great  “Pavil¬ 
ion”  which  had  been  erected  “near  the  South  Meeting  House.” 
Plates  had  been  laid  for  three  thousand,  but  not  more  than  half 
that  number  sat  down,  for  the  day  was  too  chilly  for  a  picnic 
luncheon.  The  Courier  reporter  declared  that  he  had  never  seen 
“tables  better  arranged  or  more  plentifully  supplied.”  Most  of 
the  guests  paid  50  cents,  but  the  young  gentlemen  of  Phillips 
Academy,  possibly  as  a  reward  for  their  marching  endurance, 
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were  admitted  without  cost,  and  were  probably  even  more 
pleased  with  the  repast  than  they  had  been  with  the  oration. 

Webster,  pleading  fatigue,  did  not  remain  for  this  luncheon, 
but  withdrew  to  the  Mansion  House  for  a  badly  needed  rest.  His 
absence,  while  it  was  regretted,  did  not  prevent  the  elated  Whigs 
from  continuing  their  love-feast  and  listening  to  the  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  toasts  without  which  no  political  gathering  of  that  pe¬ 
riod  would  have  been  complete.  Aside  from  minor  infections, 
due  to  exposure,  there  was  only  one  casualty.  George  Gay,  a 
Boston  lawyer,  exhausted  by  the  cold,  retired  for  warmth  to  a 
railroad  car  and  there  died,  presumably  from  apoplexy.  The 
Academy  and  Seminary  students  were  back  in  their  rooms  for 
evening  study  hours,  during  which  at  least  two  wrote  to  their 
families  to  describe  the  thrilling  event.  As  for  Webster,  he  soon 
recovered  and  was  receiving  congratulations  on  the  following 
day  in  Boston,  at  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  James  W. 
Paige,  on  Summer  Street. 

Thus  ended  one  of  Andover’s  notable  celebrations,  during 
which,  to  Professor  Stuart’s  immense  satisfaction,  the  whole  en¬ 
tertainment  was  conducted  “on  strictly  temperance  principles.’’ 
Whether  this  phase  of  the  proceedings  was  agreeable  to  Webster 
is  not  recorded.  Doubtless  he  had  his  own  devices  for  meeting 
his  needs! 

Although  the  town  could  have  observed  in  1846  its  two- 
hundredth  anniversary,  apparently  no  effort  was  made  to  do  so. 
It  was  not  a  propitious  moment,  for  the  country  was  in  the  midst 
of  the  War  with  Mexico,  with  which  the  townspeople  were  not 
in  sympathy,  believing  it  to  be  a  move  towards  slavery  expansion. 
At  any  rate,  the  citizens  passed  up  a  fine  opportunity  for  exul¬ 
tation  over  the  progress  of  two  centuries. 

Andover  was  the  scene  of  tragedies  as  well  as  of  festivals.  In 
1850,  John  Aiken,  a  Lowell  manufacturer,  moved  to  a  large 
house  on  Central  Street.  He  had  married  Mary  Appleton,  el¬ 
der  sister  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Pierce;  and  the  two  distinguished 
brothers-in-law,  Aiken  and  Pierce,  used  to  attract  much  atten- 
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tion  as  they  strolled  around  the  town.  After  Pierce’s  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  while  he  was  much  occu¬ 
pied  in  Boston  with  political  conferences,  his  wife  and  eleven- 
year-old  son,  Benjamin — known  in  the  family  as  “Bennie” — 
came  to  the  Aiken  home  in  Andover  for  the  holiday  season.  On 
January  6,  1 853,  they  planned  to  return  to  Concord,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  with  Mr.  Pierce,  to  get  ready  to  move  to  Washington. 

On  the  appointed  day  the  three  Pierces  boarded  the  morning 
train  at  the  nearby  Andover  station.  They  had  proceeded  hardly 
a  mile,  however,  before  there  was  a  sudden  jar,  and  the  coach 
in  which  they  were  seated  toppled  off  the  embankment  and 
rolled  into  the  held  below.  Most  of  the  passengers,  including  the 
President-elect  and  his  wife,  were  uninjured,  but  “Bennie”  was 
somehow  caught  in  the  wreckage  and  instantly  killed.  A  younger 
brother  had  died  of  typhoid  in  1843,  and  “Bennie”  was  the  idol 
of  his  parents.  Mrs.  Pierce  was  prostrated  with  grief.  The  body 
of  the  boy  was  carried  back  to  the  Aiken  home,  which  he  had 
left  in  high  spirits  only  a  few  moments  before;  and  two  days  later 
the  funeral  service  was  held  there,  with  twelve  of  his  school 
friends  as  pallbearers. 

This  tragic  incident  evoked  the  sympathy  of  the  entire  town, 
whose  residents  could  talk  of  little  else  for  several  days.  It  pro¬ 
foundly  affected  Pierce’s  career,  for  Mrs.  Pierce,  unhappily  dis¬ 
traught,  came  to  believe  that  his  “high  honor  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  their  son’s  sacrifice.”  On  March  4,  in  his 
Inaugural  Address,  the  President  began  as  follows: 

My  countrymen!  It  is  a  relief  that  no  heart  but  my  own  can  know 
the  personal  regret  and  bitter  sorrow  over  which  I  have  been  borne 
to  a  position  so  suitable  for  others  rather  than  desirable  for  myself. 

According  to  his  biographer,  Roy  F.  Nichols,  “Much  of  the 
difficulty  which  Pierce  experienced  in  administration  during  the 
next  four  years  may  be  attributed  to  this  terrible  tragedy  and  its 
long-continued  after  effects.” 

An  event  of  a  less  gloomy  nature  was  the  celebration  on  August 
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4  and  5,  1858,  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  An¬ 
dover  Theological  Seminary.  The  semicentennial  of  Phillips 
Academy  had  passed  in  1828  without  any  formal  observance.  In 
1858,  however,  a  huge  tent  was  raised  on  the  familiar  training 
field  across  the  road  from  the  Mansion  House;  and  there,  on  the 
second  day,  a  dinner  was  held,  after  which  came  innumerable 
speeches  which  were  interrupted,  perhaps  providentially,  by  a 
dramatic  incident.  In  the  midst  of  a  flood  of  oratory,  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Francis  Wayland,  of  Brown,  was  delivering  a  eulogy  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stuart,  the  news  came  unexpectedly  of  the  successful  lay¬ 
ing  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and  was  whispered  excitedly  from  table 
to  table.  Wayland  was  allowed  to  finish,  but  as  soon  as  his  last 
word  was  spoken,  the  great  throng  rose  to  their  feet  and  dignified 
clergymen  cheered,  clapped,  stamped  their  shoes,  and  waved 
their  hats.  Indeed  the  uproar  for  several  minutes  resembled 
that  of  a  political  convention.  Man  after  man  rushed  to  the  dais, 
to  utter  his  words  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  until  there  were 
nearly  as  many  speakers  as  auditors.  And  then  the  vast  assem¬ 
blage  joined  spontaneously  in  the  doxology:  “Praise  God  from 
whom  all  blessings  flow.” 

An  unforeseen  and  completely  unromantic  climax  followed. 
After  Queen  Victoria,  on  August  16,  had  sent  a  congratulatory 
message  to  President  Buchanan,  the  cable  suddenly  stopped 
functioning.  All  through  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  so  badly 
needed,  it  remained  useless.  Not  until  1866  did  Cyrus  W.  Field 
succeed  in  laying  a  new  cable.  Communication  by  telegraph  be¬ 
tween  America  and  Europe  was  then  resumed  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  ever  since. 

In  the  year  1831  a  divinity  student  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary  named  Samuel  Francis  Smith  was  living  in  a  boarding¬ 
house  on  Main  Street  then  conducted  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Allen.  In 
a  music  book  brought  from  Germany  and  given  him  by  the  com¬ 
poser,  Lowell  Mason,  Smith  came  across  a  tune  which  pleased 
him;  and  impelled  to  write  a  patriotic  hymn  of  his  own  to  the 
rather  simple  music,  he  took  a  piece  of  scrap  paper  and  in  hardly 
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more  than  half  an  hour  scribbled  off  the  verses  of  “America” 
substantially  as  they  are  used  today.  Mr.  Mason  incorporated 
the  lines  in  a  program  for  an  Independence  Day  celebration  at 
the  Park  Street  Church  in  Boston,  and  they  were  first  published 
in  the  same  year  in  Mason’s  The  Choir.  The  chair  in  which  Smith, 
on  his  own  testimony,  sat  when  he  wrote  the  five  original  stan¬ 
zas  was  handed  down  in  the  family  and  in  1926,  quite  appropri¬ 
ately,  was  bought  by  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy  and  placed 
in  the  headmaster’s  office.  Many  years  later  Smith’s  room  was 
occupied  by  Henry  L.  Stimson  when  he  was  an  Academy  under¬ 
graduate.  The  so-called  America  House,  now  marked  with  a 
plaque,  has  been  owned  by  Phillips  Academy  since  1908. 

These  were  the  more  dramatic  events  of  this  period.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  daily  routine  for  ordinary  citizens  went  on 
as  usual.  Young  men  and  women  fell  in  love,  were  married,  and 
raised  families.  Elderly  people  grew  feeble  and  garrulous,  talked 
nostalgically  of  the  “Good  Old  Days,”  and  were  borne  to  their 
rest  in  the  ancient  burying  grounds.  Farmers  still  drove  in  to 
the  stores  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  gathered  at  church  on 
Sunday  for  prayer,  hymn-singing,  and  gossip.  Now  and  then  a 
business  failed  or  a  new  one  was  started.  This  was  the  morning- 
after-morning  life  which  the  historian  finds  difficult  to  portray. 

Take,  for  example,  Sunday  as  it  was  observed  “on  the  Hill.” 
Mrs.  Robbins,  in  her  Old  Andover  Days ,  has  described  perfectly 
the  mood  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath  of  her  girlhood: 

On  Saturday  night,  except  in  case  of  illness,  not  a  light  burned  in 
any  of  our  dwellings  after  nine;  for  Saturday  night  was  the  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  day  of  rest.  On  Sunday  morning  one  bell  might  have  sum¬ 
moned  us  all  to  our  early  breakfast.  At  nearly  the  same  moment  there 
went  up  from  our  family  altar  the  prolonged  prayers;  and  in  precise¬ 
ly  the  same  way  the  solemn  stillness  which  followed  the  “Amen” 
settled  down  upon  us  all.  Then  came  a  Sunday  hush  upon  every 
child’s  voice,  a  softening  of  the  step,  a  smile  for  a  laugh,  a  pent  scared 
feeling,  as  if  Satan  in  bodily  shape  was  waiting  near  to  gobble  up  any 
poor  unlucky  sinner  who  should  venture  ever  so  little  way  from  the 
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strait  and  narrow  path.  I  doubt  whether  there  dawned  upon  us  a 
glimmering  of  the  great  and  beautiful  truths  the  day  was  intended 
to  shadow  forth. 

This  was,  of  course,  the  impression  left  upon  a  little  girl  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Seminary  group.  In  other  parts  of  the  town  Sun¬ 
day  could  not  have  been  quite  so  dreary.  Moreover  significant 
changes  were  taking  place  among  the  local  church  organizations. 
In  the  early  nineteenth  century  Andover  was  almost  entirely 
Congregational  in  its  religious  affiliations,  and  every  taxpayer, 
whether  a  communicant  or  not,  had  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  that  organization.  As  in  the  England  of  that  period,  the  of¬ 
ficial  church  was  supported  by  the  state.  The  two  separate  An¬ 
dover  units  were  the  North  Parish,  under  the  Reverend  Bailey 
Loring  (1810-1850),  and  the  South  Parish,  under  the  Reverend 
Justin  Edwards  (1815-1827)  and  the  Reverend  Milton  Badger 
(1828-1835).  In  1826,  however,  a  group  of  residents  in  the  west¬ 
ern  section  of  the  town,  feeling  that  the  meeting  house  in  the 
South  Parish  was  too  remote  from  their  farmhouses,  peacefully 
seceded,  formed  what  was  known  as  the  “West  Parish,”  and 
erected  their  own  church  edifice.  Constructed  of  granite,  this 
was  called  the  “Stone  Meeting  House,”  and,  having  weathered 
many  a  storm  “on  the  westerly  side  of  the  Shawsheen  River,”  it 
is  still  standing,  with  some  slight  alterations,  to  this  day.  Its  first 
regular  pastor,  Samuel  C.  Jackson,  a  graduate  of  Middlebury 
College  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  was  installed  when 
he  was  only  twenty-five  years  old  and  remained  until  1850,  when 
he  retired  because  of  increasing  infirmities.  He  continued  to  live 
in  Andover,  where  he  was  for  thirty  years  a  trustee  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  for  fifty  years 
a  trustee  of  Abbot  Academy.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in  1 878  he 
was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education 
and  state  librarian.  He  was  a  tall  man,  with  an  aquiline  nose, 
keen  eyes,  and  a  pointed  beard,  who  suffered  intermittent  peri¬ 
ods  of  ill  health.  But  like  Squire  Farrar  and  others  already  men- 
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tioned,  he  was  a  pillar  of  society  and  helped  to  mold  and  direct 
both  opinion  and  behavior  in  the  old  New  England  town. 

In  1827  a  legal  division  was  made  between  the  South  Parish 
and  the  new  West  Parish,  giving  the  latter  six  school  districts 
with  eight  hundred  and  seventy  inhabitants.  It  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  as  “probably  the  very  last  purely  ecclesiastical  parish  in 
the  Commonwealth,’’  and  a  fascinating  book,  Historical  Sketches 
of  the  West  Parish  Church,  published  in  1906,  brings  together 
significant  events  in  its  Records.  I  cannot  resist  calling  attention 
to  Ebenezer  Lovejoy,  the  last  of  the  original  church  deacons, 
who  died  in  1841,  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight.  He  left  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-four  living  descendants,  of  whom  seventy-three 
were  of  the  fourth  generation  and  fourteen  of  the  fifth.  This 
was  indeed  a  patriarch! 

Not  until  1833  was  the  third  article  in  the  Massachusetts  Bill 
of  Rights  amended  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  towns  like  Andover 
were  no  longer  taxed  for  the  support  of  their  local  Congrega¬ 
tional  church.  Considerably  before  that,  however,  traditional 
New  England  conservatism  had  relaxed  sufficiently  to  tolerate 
manifestations  of  a  modern  free  religious  spirit.  Even  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  somewhat  rigid  Seminary  Andover  citizens 
claimed  the  right  to  worship  God  as  they  pleased.  A  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  was  organized  in  1829,  a  Baptist  church  in 
1832,  an  Evangelical  church  of  North  Andover  in  1834,  and  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  the  South  District  in  1835,  main¬ 
ly  through  the  initiative,  piety,  and  continuing  financial  support 
of  Abraham  Marland. 

According  to  the  romantic  legend,  the  youthful  Marland, 
emigrating  from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States  in  1801,  had 
said,  “I  solemnly  vow  to  my  God  and  Saviour  that  I  shall  plant 
my  mother’s  church  somewhere  in  America,  if  I  prosper.”  Later, 
when  he  had  founded  the  Marland  Manufacturing  Company 
and  accumulated  a  fortune,  he  renewed  his  pledge,  “There  shall 
be  an  Episcopal  Church  in  this  village  even  if  the  total  cost  is 
borne  by  myself  alone.”  A  later  rector  paid  a  deserved  tribute 
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when  he  declared,  “Abraham  Marland  was  indeed  the  father  of 
the  parish.’’  For  two  years,  until  their  church  edifice  could  be 
built,  the  “Episcopal  Society  of  Andover’’  enjoyed  the  hospi¬ 
tality  of  the  nearby  South  Church;  and  at  Christinas  in  1835  the 
South  Church  officers  allowed  Bishop  Griswold  to  preach  and 
conduct  the  service  for  his  own  people  among  Christmas  lights 
and  decorations  according  to  the  Episcopal  ritual. 

The  first  rector  of  Christ  Church  was  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Fuller,  bearing  a  distinguished  Mayfloiver  name.  When  he  was 
“instituted’’  on  November  1,  1837,  most  of  the  professors  in 
the  Seminary  and  all  of  the  clergymen  in  the  village  were  there 
to  extend  a  greeting.  Except  for  an  interval  of  six  years,  from 
1843  to  1849,  Mr.  Fuller  remained  as  rector  until  1859.  Mr. 
Marland  and  his  son,  John,  gave  the  first  Christ  Church  parson¬ 
age  lot,  the  rectory,  and  the  burying  ground;  and  Mr.  Marland’s 
son-in-law,  the  philanthropic  Benjamin  H.  Punchard,  made  lib¬ 
eral  donations  and  a  large  testamentary  bequest  to  his  beloved 
church. 

The  “Free  Christian  Church,’’  established  in  1846  in  protest 
against  the  toleration  of  Negro  slavery,  was  a  unique  institution 
composed  largely  of  people  of  Scotch  descent  identified  with 
the  three  mill  villages,  Abbott,  Marland,  and  Frye.  Feeling  ran 
strong  in  those  days  on  the  slavery  question  and  often  flamed  in¬ 
to  violent  fanaticism.  In  the  West  Parish  in  1845,  when  the 
church  defeated  a  vote  refusing  to  slaveholders  admission  to  the 
communion  table,  four  members  would  no  longer  take  the  sacra¬ 
ment.  The  majority  of  the  members  had  already  passed  resolu¬ 
tions  condemning  slavery,  the  slave  trade,  and  all  apologists  for 
slavery.  Furthermore,  there  were  then  no  slave  owners  in  the 
community.  Nevertheless  the  ardent  minority  called  their  fel¬ 
low  members  cowards  and  time-servers;  and  finally  the  church 
committee  of  discipline  allowed  them  to  withdraw  from  the 
fellowship.  On  April  9,  1846,  sixteen  members,  headed  by  John 
Smith  and  his  partner,  John  Dove,  requested  dismission  so  that 
they  might  organize  a  “Free  Christian  Church.”  They  were  sin- 
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cere  in  their  belief,  unwilling  to  make  even  the  slightest  compro¬ 
mise  with  the  slavery  cause. 

To  these  seceders  from  the  West  Parish  were  added  several 
members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  group,  so  that  the  founders 
of  the  new  “Free  Church”  numbered  forty-four.  Their  first  pas¬ 
tor,  the  Reverend  Elijah  C.  Winchester,  was  installed  on  Febru¬ 
ary  1,  1846,  and  for  some  time  the  members  used  the  Methodist 
meeting  house.  In  1850,  John  Smith  acquired  this  building, 
which,  after  being  moved  to  a  new  site  and  remodeled,  was  dedi¬ 
cated  on  March  8,  1850,  the  day  after  Webster’s  famous  Seventh 
of  March  Speech  which  so  eloquently  expressed  ideas  obnoxious 
to  the  Free  Church  congregation.  Thus  organized  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  church,  it  shortly  found  itself  in  such  close  sympathy 
with  the  beliefs  and  policies  of  the  Congregationalists  that  it 
allied  itself  with  that  denomination. 

So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  original  settlers  of  Andover 
included  no  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  1750’s,  as  we  have  noted, 
some  Acadian  refugees  were  assigned  to  Andover  and,  at  first 
with  some  difficulty,  found  ways  of  practicing  the  rites  of  their 
religion.  No  need  for  a  Catholic  church  seems  to  have  been  felt, 
however,  until  the  mid-nineteenth  century,  when  the  expansion 
of  Lawrence  brought  many  Irish  immigrants  into  the  surround¬ 
ing  area.  In  1852,  Andover  became  a  mission  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  in  Lawrence,  and  the  Reverend  James  O’Donnell, 
O.S.A.,  erected  there  an  unpretentious  chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Augustine.  Services  there  were  conducted  until  1866  by  neigh¬ 
boring  Lawrence  clergy;  but  in  that  year  the  Reverend  Michael 
Gallagher,  O.S.A.,  became  its  first  regular  pastor.  In  1869  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  enterprising  Reverend  Ambrose  Mullen, 
O.S.A.,  a  former  president  of  Villanova  College,  who  bought 
the  land  where  the  present  church  is  located.  During  the  period 
covered  by  this  chapter  the  devoted  priests  of  Lawrence  kept  the 
Catholic  church  in  Andover  alive  and  established  the  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Augustinian  Order  which  it  still  maintains. 

The  Theological  Seminary  had  organized  its  own  church  in 
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1816,  with  its  professors  serving  as  pastors.  A  Universalist  So¬ 
ciety,  established  in  the  south  district,  lasted  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  but  has  long  since  been  extinct.  Two  church¬ 
es  were  formed  in  1850  in  Ballardvale — one  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  and  one  Union  Congregational. 

The  establishment  of  these  various  church  groups  indicated 
that  Andover,  in  religion  as  well  as  in  business  and  politics,  was 
no  longer  a  completely  coherent  community.  The  new  freedom 
of  the  nineteenth  century  allowed  the  expression  of  opinion, 
no  matter  how  unorthodox  or  unfamiliar;  and  the  spread,  first 
of  Unitarianism  and  then  of  Roman  Catholicism,  was  merely  a 
healthy  sign  of  the  times.  The  Puritan  control  of  man’s  mind 
had  vanished  forever. 

The  increasing  industrial  activity  of  the  town  brought  to  the 
front  a  new  group  of  business  leaders,  shrewd  Yankee  traders, 
quite  different  from  the  scholarly  bookworms  on  the  Hill.  These 
were  the  men  who  set  up  the  financial  machinery  for  starting 
stores  and  mills.  On  March  27,  1826,  the  first  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  a  proposed  “Andover  Bank”  was  held  at  the 
home  of  James  Locke,  at  1 1 1  Main  Street.  Samuel  Farrar  was 
elected  president  and  held  that  position  for  thirty  years.  The 
first  cashier  was  Amos  Blanchard,  another  of  those  “leading  citi¬ 
zens”  who,  throughout  the  town’s  history,  always  seem  to  ap¬ 
pear  when  constructive  imagination  is  required.  Scott  H.  Para¬ 
dise,  who  prepared  a  short  biography,  has  said,  “I  cannot  think 
of  any  one  who  was  so  closely  interwoven  with  the  texture  of 
Andover  life  during  its  glorious  days  as  Amos  Blanchard.”  Born 
on  January  14,  1773,  in  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  he  moved  to 
Andover  as  a  lad  of  fourteen,  attended  Phillips  Academy,  and 
early  became  the  trusted  factotum  and  protege  of  Judge  Phil¬ 
lips.  Modeling  himself  on  Franklin’s  industrious  apprentice,  he 
was  regarded  as  a  local  Jack-of-all-trades  and  general  handy  man. 
After  Judge  Phillips’  death  in  1802,  Blanchard  became  clerk  to 
Squire  Farrar,  then  treasurer  of  the  Academy,  and  acquired  a 
reputation  for  hardheaded  business  sagacity.  During  this  period 
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he  lived  in  a  house  on  the  Salem  Turnpike  which,  now  moved  to 
Hidden  Field,  is  used  by  Phillips  Academy  as  a  dormitory.  Some 
years  after  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth  Jenkins  in  1802,  Blanchard 
built  a  more  pretentious  residence  on  the  “Essex  Turnpike” — 
now  Main  Street — and  was  recognized  as  one  of  those  “warm 
men”  called  upon  to  subscribe  to  new  enterprises. 

When  the  Andover  Bank  was  formed,  it  was  natural  that 
Blanchard  should  be  elected  as  cashier  and  secretary  to  the  board 
of  directors.  The  position  demanded  those  qualities  for  which 
he  was  conspicuous — knowledge  of  town  affairs,  trustworthi¬ 
ness,  and  discretion.  Mr.  Paradise  found  in  the  bank  archives 
“more  than  92  folio  pages  of  minutes  written  in  Blanchard’s 
strong  and  beautiful  penmanship.”  After  1825,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  deacon  of  the  South  Church,  he  was  always  called  “Dea¬ 
con  Blanchard.”  He  was  three  times  moderator  of  the  Parish 
town  meeting,  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  from  1817 
to  1 82 5,  and  trustee  and  treasurer  of  the  ministerial  fund.  WThen 
he  died  in  1 847,  he  left  to  his  wife  his  house  and  barn,  two  wood 
lots,  his  furniture  and  books,  pew  82  in  the  South  Church,  and 
the  income  from  5,000  dollars.  He  was  representative  of  most  of 
the  activities,  educational,  spiritual,  religious,  or  practical,  that 
brought  Andover  distinction. 

On  July  1,  1826,  the  Andover  Bank  was  opened  for  business 
in  rented  quarters  on  Main  Street  and  received  its  first  deposit 
of  100  dollars  from  an  unnamed  customer.  In  1832  the  bank 
bought  the  building  and  made  an  addition  on  the  northerly  end. 
It  has  been  in  continuous  and  successful  operation  since  its  es¬ 
tablishment,  conducted  and  controlled  by  some  of  the  commu¬ 
nity’s  most  responsible  citizens. 

In  May,  1835,  the  Andover  Institution  for  Savings  was  incor¬ 
porated  by  thirty  residents  of  the  town  and  opened  for  business 
in  an  old  wooden  structure  at  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Post 
Office  Avenue.  Deacon  Amos  Abbot  was  the  first  president  and 
John  Flint  the  treasurer.  The  original  rate  of  interest  on  deposits 
was  five  per  cent. 
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Meanwhile  the  Merrimack  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
an  institution  of  a  unique  type,  had  been  organized  in  January, 
1828.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  policyholders,  Hobart  Clark — 
later  the  projector  of  the  Andover  Sc  Wilmington  Railroad — was 
elected  president  and  Samuel  Phillips,  grandson  of  Judge  Phil- 
lips,  was  made  secretary.  The  original  board  of  directors  includ¬ 
ed  several  of  Andover’s  elite,  among  them  Captain  Nathaniel 
Stevens,  Colonel  Moody  Bridges,  Deacon  Amos  Blanchard, 
Abraham  Marland,  and  John  Flint.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
the  amount  of  insurance  in  force  totaled  the  modest  sum  of 
213,925  dollars.  The  fee  of  the  directors  was  then  50  cents  for 
each  meeting  attended. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  short  chapter  to  cover  all  aspects  of  the 
town’s  economic  life  at  this  period  of  expansion.  Trends  and 
developments  have  been  indicated,  but  we  cannot  here  list  the 
scores  of  citizens  who  contributed  to  the  industrial  evolution  of 
the  town.  One  gets  the  impression  of  intense  and  varied  activity, 
especially  in  the  South  Parish,  which  had  become  a  center  for 
business  as  well  as  for  education.  The  Andover  of  the  1 830’s  was 
certainly  very  different  from  the  country  village  of  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  days. 
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A  Half  Century  of  Politics 


IT  cannot  truthfully  be  maintained  that  Andover,  during  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  politically  more 
prominent  than  other  New  England  towns  of  comparative  popu¬ 
lation  and  constituency.  A  few  of  its  local  leaders  extended  their 
range  to  Boston  and  even  to  Washington,  but  their  influence  on 
state  and  national  policies  was  certainly  not  decisive.  The  voters 
were  alert  to  important  issues,  like  the  tariff  and  internal  im¬ 
provements  and  slavery,  and  debated  them  with  vigor.  But  An¬ 
dover’s  town  meetings  and  elections  are  interesting  more  because 
they  were  typical  and  characteristic  of  New  England  democracy 
than  because  they  were  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Once  again  we  have  no  accurate  descriptions  or  pictorial  rep¬ 
resentations  of  the  town  fathers.  No  portraits  exist  of  the  two 
Kittredge  physicians  who  were  so  prominent  in  local  affairs.  I 
can  find  no  letters  of  the  Honorable  Gayton  P.  Osgood  or  Con¬ 
gressman  Amos  Abbott,  who  is  still  alphabetically  the  first  in 
the  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress.  Their  names 
are  recorded  on  legislative  roll  calls  and  cut  on  tombstones  in 
the  parish  burying  grounds.  We  have  a  few  sentences  from  a  few 
speeches.  But  we  know  nothing  of  how  they  looked  to  their 
neighbors  and  how  they  behaved  in  their  homes.  They  are  shad¬ 
owy  figures,  a  little  blurred  and  vague  and  colorless.  But  to  their 
contemporaries  they  were  as  real  as  our  present-day  selectmen 
and  school  committee  members  are  to  us.  We  must  never  forget 
that  “John”  and  “Peter”  and  “Samuel”  were  once  flesh-and- 
blood  members  of  a  very  lively  community. 

Without  having  anything  to  say  about  it,  Andover  was  in- 
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volved  in  the  scandalous  “Gerrymander”  of  Massachusetts.  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  born  in  Marblehead  in  1744,  had  been  a  delegate 
to  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787,  although  he  had  not  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  constitution  which  it  produced.  Later,  in  the 
1790’s,  as  his  opposition  to  the  Federalism  of  Washington  and 
Adams  intensified,  he  suffered  a  kind  of  social  ostracism  in  his 
native  state.  Nominated  by  the  Republicans,  or  anti-Federalists, 
for  governor  in  1 800,  he  was  defeated  in  that  year  and  in  three 
successive  years  for  the  same  office.  In  1810,  however,  when  he 
was  sixty-five,  he  ran  once  more  and  won  over  the  Federalist 
aristocrat,  Christopher  Gore.  Re-elected  in  April,  1811,  he  be¬ 
gan  a  systematic  purge  of  Federalist  officeholders.  His  growing 
partisanship  led  him,  in  1813,  in  the  midst  of  war,  to  approve  a 
redistricting  of  the  Commonwealth  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  give 
the  Republicans  a  representation  in  the  Senate  in  excess  of  their 
voting  strength.  In  this  revision,  Andover  was  joined  with  Ames- 
bury,  Haverhill,  Methuen,  Newbury,  Middleton,  Lynnfield, 
Danvers,  Salem,  Lynn,  Chelsea,  and  Marblehead  in  a  grotesque¬ 
ly  shaped  geographical  district  extending  around  the  border  of 
Essex  County.  The  conspirators  thought,  quite  correctly,  that 
the  heavy  Republican  vote  in  the  town  of  Marblehead  would 
offset  Federal  majorities  in  the  other  eleven  towns.  The  clever, 
if  unscrupulous,  plan  worked  so  well  that,  although  Gerry  was 
defeated  for  governor  by  the  veteran,  Caleb  Strong,  in  April, 
1812,  the  Federalists  elected  only  eleven  senators  as  compared 
with  twenty-nine  Republicans. 

The  story  has  several  versions,  but  according  to  the  most 
authentic,  Major  Benjamin  Russell,  editor  of  the  Columbian 
Centinel,  outlined  on  a  map  in  a  bright  crimson  color  the  towns 
selected  for  the  new  district  and  hung  it  on  the  wall  of  his  office. 
At  a  Federalist  committee  gathering,  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  artist, 
took  a  pencil  and  with  a  few  skillful  touches  emphasized  what 
resembled  claws  and  wings,  exclaiming,  “There!  That  might 
pass  for  a  salamander!”  Russell,  hitherto  busy  with  a  pen  at  his 
desk,  looked  up  and  cried,  “Salamander?  Call  it  a  gerrymander!” 
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On  the  drawing,  Andover,  the  largest  Essex  County  town,  was 
the  back  of  the  bird  to  which  wings  were  attached,  Marblehead 
and  Salem  were  the  claws,  and  Salisbury  the  beak.  Soon  a  cari¬ 
cature  showing  the  area,  with  Gerry  as  a  sinister  figure  in  the 
background,  was  being  circulated  widely  throughout  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Gerry  himself,  later  in  the  year,  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  ticket  with  James  Madison  and  took 
office  on  March  4,  1813.  He  died  on  November  23,  1814.  Mean¬ 
while,  with  a  change  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Legislature,  the  Gerrymander  had  been  repealed  on 
June  16,  1813.  But  although  it  had  not  lasted  very  long,  it  added 
a  new  word  to  the  dictionary. 

There  was  a  period  at  the  turn  of  the  century  when  Andover, 
for  some  reason,  seemed  to  be  growing  less  conservative.  In  1 800, 
for  example,  the  majority  for  Gerry  in  the  town  was  173  against 
150  for  Strong.  Two  years  later,  when  the  same  two  perennial 
candidates  ran  for  governor,  Andover  gave  Gerry  176  and  Strong 
1 70.  The  only  other  town  in  Essex  County  to  show  a  majority  for 
the  anti-Federalist  ticket  was  Marblehead.  Indeed  in  that  same 
election  Manchester  went  for  Strong  69  to  1  and  Hamilton  87 
to  1. 

Judge  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  had  been  a  presidential  elector-at- 
large  in  1788,  1792,  1796,  and  again  in  1800.  Further  he  was  for 
some  years  one  of  the  five  state  senators  from  Essex  County,  and 
obviously  an  outstanding  citizen.  Some  reason  exists,  however, 
for  believing  that  he  was  not  altogether  popular  in  his  home 
town  and  that  the  large  Republican  vote  in  Andover  was  due  to 
antagonism  against  him  in  his  community.  In  1 80 1 ,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  named  as  a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  on 
the  Federalist  ticket  with  Caleb  Strong.  The  unexpected  can¬ 
didacy  of  another  Federalist,  Edward  H.  Robbins,  for  lieutenant- 
governor,  split  the  party  vote  for  that  office,  and  while  Strong  on 
April  6  had  a  comparatively  easy  victory,  the  vote  for  lieutenant- 
governor  was  divided:  General  Heath  (anti-Federalist)  18,044, 
Phillips  15,501,  Robbins  8,212,  and  Gerry  250.  In  accordance 
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with  a  statute  invoked  for  the  first  time  in  Massachusetts  elec¬ 
tions,  the  House  of  Representatives  chose  two  out  of  the  four, 
Phillips  and  Robbins — clearly  a  party  procedure — and  in  the 
Senate,  which  decided  the  contest,  Phillips  had  29  votes  out  of 
3 2.  In  reporting  the  results  of  the  campaign,  the  Columbian  Cent.i- 
nel  said: 

Last  year  we  had  pleasing  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  cheer  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  State  elections.  At  this  moment 
our  felicity  is  inexpressible  in  having  it  in  our  power  to  announce 
the  Bright  Prospect  of  the  complete  triumph  of  calumniated  virtue 
over  mendacious  vice;  of  pure  Principles,  undeviating  Patriotism, 
and  staunch  Federalism  over  empty  Pretensions,  canting  Hypocrisy, 
and  hollow-hearted  Jacobinism. 

There  could  be  little  doubt  where  that  newspaper  stood  in 
the  ever-recurring  battle  between  traditionalists  and  progres¬ 
sives.  Thomas  Jefferson,  to  the  sorrow  of  most  of  New  England, 
had  been  elected  President  in  1 800,  but  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  was  still  uncorrupted.  On  Friday,  May  29,  1801, 
Strong  and  Phillips  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  latter  made 
a  pleasant  little  speech.  Within  nine  months  he  was  dead. 

With  Phillips’  demise,  Andover’s  foremost  citizen  was  gone, 
and  no  one  emerged  to  take  his  place  on  the  political  scene.  His 
one  surviving  son,  John,  a  graduate  from  Harvard  in  1795,  was 
never  in  robust  health,  and  his  activities  were  accordingly  much 
curtailed.  He  married  Lydia  Gorham,  daughter  of  the  wealthy 
Nathaniel  Gorham,  by  whom  he  had  ten  daughters  and  three 
sons;  and  after  practicing  law  for  a  time  in  Charlestown,  he  set¬ 
tled  in  the  family  mansion  in  the  North  Parish.  In  1802,  he  was 
defeated  for  representative  to  the  General  Court,  but  in  1809 
he  was  chosen  as  one  of  the  state  senators  from  Essex  County.  He 
died  in  1820,  at  the  age  of  forty-four.  With  him  the  family  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  male  line  in  Andover  disappeared,  and  the  name 
which  once  meant  so  much  in  town  affairs  is  carried  on  only 
through  Phillips  Academy. 
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After  1802,  the  leading  political  figure  in  the  town  for  many 
years  was  Dr.  Thomas  Kittredge  (1746-1818),  of  the  North  Par¬ 
ish,  who,  in  addition  to  being  a  skillful  physician  also  was  not 
averse  to  public  office.  His  name  is  spelled  in  the  town  and  state 
records  erratically  as  Kittridge,  Kitteredge,  Kittridg,  Kitreg,  and 
Kittredge,  and  one  gets  the  impression  that  he  himself  had  no 
marked  preference.  He  had  followed  a  strong  family  tradition  by 
becoming  a  doctor,  but  he  was  a  man  of  driving  energy  and  broad 
interests  outside  his  profession.  He  married  Susannah  Osgood, 
sister  of  Samuel  Osgood,  in  an  alliance  which  joined  two  distin¬ 
guished  Andover  families.  They  had  seven  children,  five  girls 
and  two  boys,  and  both  of  the  latter  became  physicians.  In  1784 
he  built  the  great  mansion  on  Academy  Road  now  occupied  by 
his  direct  descendant,  Francis  W.  Kittredge. 

In  November,  1800,  Dr.  Kittredge  ran  for  Congress  in  what 
was  then  the  Fourth  Middlesex  District  as  an  anti-Federalist 
against  the  versatile  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Hamilton,  but  was  de¬ 
feated,  receiving  in  Andover  only  91  votes  to  Cutler’s  165.  Two 
years  later,  however,  he  defeated  John  Phillips  for  representa¬ 
tive  by  a  majority  of  14.  From  then  on  until  his  death  from  apo¬ 
plexy  on  October  16,  1818,  Kittredge  was  seldom  out  of  the 
General  Court.  The  number  of  members  to  which  Andover  was 
entitled  in  the  Lower  House  varied  mysteriously  from  year  to 
year,  but  Kittredge  was  one  of  them  in  1803,  1804,  1805,  1808, 
1 809,  1810,  and  1 8 1 1 .  In  1813,  for  no  explicable  reason,  Andover 
had  three  representatives — Timothy  Osgood,  George  Osgood, 
and  Benjamin  Jenkins — but  in  the  following  session  the  only 
one  recorded  is  Timothy  Osgood.  In  1815,  however,  Dr.  Kitt¬ 
redge  was  back  again;  and  in  1816  and  1817  he  seems  to  have 
served  with  Stephen  Barker  and  John  Kneeland.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  legislature  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

For  years  Andover  had  no  Congressman  of  its  very  own,  but 
in  the  1830’s  a  singular  succession  of  events  gave  the  town  at  last 
a  Representative  in  Washington.  John  Varnum,  of  Haverhill, 
who  had  served  the  Essex  North  District  for  three  years,  had  had 
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enough,  and  in  1830  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  Twenty- 
second  Congress.  The  prospect  for  an  ambitious  young  man 
seemed  bright,  and  Gayton  P.  Osgood  (1797-1861),  born  in  Sa¬ 
lem  but  a  member  of  the  distinguished  Andover  Osgoods,  ac¬ 
cepted  the  nomination  of  the  lusty  newly  risen  Jacksonian  Party. 
A  graduate  of  Harvard  in  the  Class  of  1 8 1 5,  he  had  become  a  law¬ 
yer  and  in  1819  had  opened  an  office  in  Andover.  He  was  a  really 
profound  scholar  and  classical  student,  stately  and  dignified  in 
bearing  and  unblemished  in  character.  He  had  joined  the  Demo¬ 
crats  against  the  advice  of  his  friends  and,  like  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt  a  hundred  years  later,  was  accused  of  being  a  traitor  to  his 
social  class. 

Two  National  Republican  aspirants  ran  against  him — Caleb 
Cushing  and  Stephen  W.  Marston,  both  of  Newburyport.  Cush¬ 
ing,  as  his  later  career  was  to  prove,  was  the  ablest  of  the  trio,  but 
his  aggressiveness  had  made  him  many  enemies  in  his  home 
town.  The  ensuing  campaign  was  bitter,  prolonged,  and  for 
many  months  indecisive.  After  three  trials  no  candidate  had  a 
majority,  and  Marston’s  followers  then  substituted  for  him  Dr. 
Joseph  Kittredge  (1783-1847),  son  of  the  physician  who  had  so 
long  represented  Andover  in  the  General  Court.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  College  in  1 806,  had  married  Hannah 
Hodges,  of  Salem,  and  had  seven  children.  He  was  a  well-known 
resident  of  North  Andover,  the  inheritor  of  a  considerable  es¬ 
tate,  and  popular  in  his  district. 

The  struggle  still  continued,  and  on  the  ninth  trial  Dr.  Kitt¬ 
redge  at  last  received  a  plurality  of  the  votes.  Cushing  then  with¬ 
drew  in  favor  of  his  fellow  National  Republican,  but  his  adher¬ 
ents  continued  to  produce  such  a  large  “scattering”  vote  that 
neither  Kittredge  nor  Osgood,  the  two  Andover  men  now  pitted 
against  each  other,  could  secure  a  majority.  Finally  the  weary 
Kittredge  withdrew  and  was  replaced  by  Jeremiah  Nelson,  an¬ 
other  Newburyporter.  He  was  an  old  campaigner  who  had 
served  in  Congress  from  1805  to  1807  and  from  1815  to  1827 
and  was  trusted  by  the  people.  At  last,  on  the  thirteenth  trial, 
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all  the  anti- Jackson  strength  was  united  under  a  candidate  who 
had  few  enemies,  and  Nelson  defeated  Osgood,  2,952  to  1,686. 
This  contest  is  unsurpassed  in  American  political  history  for  its 
prolonged  bitterness. 

So  much  time  had  now  elapsed  that  the  period  had  passed 
when  a  Representative  to  the  next,  or  Twenty- third,  Congress 
would  ordinarily  have  been  chosen,  and  a  special  election  had 
to  be  called.  Osgood,  valiantly  persistent,  again  agreed  to  be  the 
Jacksonian  standard-bearer;  but  Nelson,  despite  his  recent  suc¬ 
cess,  was  growing  old  and  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  his  prof¬ 
itable  shipping  business.  This  left  an  opening  for  the  undis¬ 
couraged  Caleb  Cushing,  who,  at  a  National  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  held  in  Andover  and  presided  over  by  Dr.  Kittredge, 
was  once  more  put  in  nomination.  It  now  looked  as  if  the  two 
opposing  parties  would  appear  in  their  full  strength.  But  Cush¬ 
ing’s  enemies,  still  relentless,  insisted  on  putting  forward  Eben- 
ezer  Bradbury,  of  Newburyport,  hoping  that  he  would  draw 
enough  National  Republican  support  to  bring  about  another 
deadlock. 

When,  after  elections  on  April  1  and  May  6,  1833,  no  choice 
was  apparent,  Bradbury  decided  that  he  had  had  enough,  and 
in  June  Osgood  and  Cushing  came  “nobly  to  the  grapple.”  But 
a  new  complication  now  appeared.  The  anti-Masons,  who  had 
been  growing  in  numbers  in  Massachusetts,  came  out  openly 
against  Cushing,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
he  received  only  2,894  votes  to  Osgood’s  3,277.  The  long,  ex¬ 
hausting  contest  was  thus  concluded.  Gay  ton  P.  Osgood,  Jack¬ 
sonian  Democrat,  was  seated  in  Congress  as  the  Representative 
of  a  district  which  was  actually  overwhelmingly  anti-Jackson  in 
sentiment;  and  after  forty-four  years  under  the  Federal  Consti¬ 
tution,  a  citizen  of  Andover  had  become  a  lawmaker  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Meanwhile,  in  November,  1832,  Andrew  Jackson  had 
been  re-elected  President;  but  in  1833,  after  the  election  had 
been  thrown  into  the  General  Court,  John  Davis,  strongly  anti- 
Jackson,  had  been  chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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In  1834,  having  held  his  Congressional  seat  for  only  one  ses¬ 
sion,  Osgood  was  again  a  candidate.  Unfortunately,  however, 
he  had  incurred  the  wrath  of  the  “god-like”  Daniel  Webster, 
who  did  not  like  the  idea  of  a  Jacksonian  Representative  from 
Essex  North.  Caleb  Cushing  unreluctantly  accepted  the  nomina¬ 
tion  from  the  rising  Whig  Party,  and  soon  all  the  power  of  the 
Whig  Olympians — including  not  only  Webster  but  also  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier,  Edward  Everett,  and  Rufus  Choate — was 
mustered  to  crush  the  Andoverian.  On  November  10,  1834, 
Cushing  received  4,536  votes  to  Osgood’s  2,676,  and  was  to  re¬ 
main  the  very  vocal  and  influential  Whig  Representative  from 
Essex  North  from  1835  to  1843.  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  as  Andover’s 
first  Congressman,  had  very  little  time  or  opportunity  to  impress 
either  his  party  or  his  country. 

Meanwhile,  however,  another  equally  well-born  Andover  citi¬ 
zen  was  growing  in  political  esteem.  Amos  Abbott  (1786-1868), 
who  spelled  his  name  with  two  t’s,  was  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  original  Andover  proprietor,  who  had  been  content  with 
one  t.  After  attending  the  local  public  schools  and  Bradford 
Academy,  Amos  engaged  in  what  were  called  rather  vaguely 
“mercantile  pursuits,”  which  meant  that  he  kept  a  store,  did  a 
little  miscellaneous  trading,  and  acted  at  times  as  a  real-estate 
agent.  He  made  his  home  for  many  years  in  the  Abbot  Tavern, 
on  Elm  Street,  where  George  Washington  had  had  breakfast  in 
1789.  Abbott  held  several  town  offices,  including  surveyor  in 
1812,  1814,  and  1816,  town  clerk  in  1822,  1826,  and  1828,  and 
town  treasurer  from  1824  to  1829.  From  1828  to  1830  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  Following  a  familiar 
small-town  pattern,  he  then  moved  into  broader  fields,  as  rep¬ 
resentative  to  the  General  Court  in  1835,  1836,  1837,  and  1843, 
and  state  senator  from  1840  to  1842.  In  short,  he  was  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  local  figure  of  the  David  Harum  type,  regarded  as  available 
for  almost  any  respectable  elective  post.  He  was,  moreover,  a 
founder  of  the  Boston  and  Portland  (later  the  Boston  and  Maine) 
Railway  and  one  of  its  directors  from  1833  to  1841. 
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In  1842  Caleb  Cushing,  who  had  served  four  terms  in  Con¬ 
gress,  had  to  decide  whether  he  would  run  again.  After  President 
Harrison’s  death  in  1841,  Cushing,  like  Daniel  Webster,  had 
supported  his  Democratic  successor,  John  Tyler,  thus  incurring 
the  animosity  of  Whig  leaders  in  Massachusetts.  Cushing  knew 
that  President  Tyler  intended  to  offer  him  a  cabinet  position; 
but  he  also,  like  Webster,  did  not  wish  to  have  it  thought  that 
he  had  permanently  left  the  Whig  Party.  In  his  embarrassing 
situation,  he  adopted  a  policy  of  watchful  waiting.  When  the 
Whig  Convention  met  at  Andover  on  October  17,  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  recommended  by  a  committee  for  renomination 
and  then  solemnly  declined  the  honor.  He  thus  created  the  im¬ 
pression  that  a  re-election  was  his  if  he  had  chosen  to  accept 
it.  This  was  shrewd,  as  well  as  obvious,  practical  politics. 

The  Whig  nominee,  as  it  turned  out,  was  John  P.  Robinson, 
of  Lowell,  later  immortalized  by  James  Russell  Lowell  in  The 
Bigelow  Papers : 

Fer  John  P. 

Robinson  he 

Sez  the  world’ll  go  right,  ef  he  hollers  out  Gee! 

Robinson  was  opposed  by  a  Democrat,  Joseph  Mansur,  and 
also  by  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,  representing  the  Liberty  Par¬ 
ty,  which  had  no  chance  of  succeeding.  On  election  day,  Robin¬ 
son  had  4,019  votes  to  Mansur’s  4,928,  but  there  were  so  many 
“scattering”  ballots  that  another  deadlock  ensued.  Robinson 
had  proved  to  be  such  a  weak  candidate  that  on  February  7  the 
Whigs  replaced  him  with  our  Amos  Abbott,  who,  in  a  special 
election  on  February  12,  received  4,391  votes  against  3,620  for 
Mansur — still  not  enough  for  a  majority.  Essex  North  was  main¬ 
taining  its  reputation  for  nonconformity. 

On  the  following  March  4,  when  Cushing  was  nominated  by 
Tyler  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  was  promptly  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  not  once  but  three  times.  With  his  path  blocked  in 
Washington,  he  was  now  urged  by  his  friends  to  declare  himself 
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openly  as  a  Democrat  and  break  the  deadlock  in  Essex  North. 
Troubled  as  to  a  decision,  he  kept  silent  while  another  special 
election  proved  to  be  futile.  Then,  on  May  8,  he  was  rewarded 
for  his  loyalty  to  Tyler  by  being  appointed  Minister  to  China. 
At  the  next  Congressional  election  in  the  district,  Cushing’s  fol¬ 
lowers,  who  had  displayed  an  amazing  devotion  to  him,  had  to 
make  another  choice.  Amos  Abbott  was  at  last  successful,  and 
peace  was  restored  in  Essex  North  for  some  years  to  come. 

At  the  moment  when  this  broader  opportunity  opened  for 
him,  Abbott  was  Andover’s  representative  in  the  Massachusetts 
lower  house.  He  took  his  seat  in  the  Twenty-eighth  Congress  a 
little  late,  for  it  had  convened  on  March  4,  1843,  before  the  Es¬ 
sex  North  contest  had  been  settled.  Among  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  were  Robert  C.  Winthrop  and  John  Quincy  Adams, 
but  it  was  not  regarded  as  a  very  able  body,  and  Abbott  was  not 
a  man  likely  to  assume  leadership.  He  made  no  important 
speeches  and  contributed  almost  nothing  to  debates,  but  he 
did  at  least  vote  consistently  as  a  loyal  Whig. 

Abbott  was  a  homespun,  plain-spoken,  reliable  member  who 
had  reaped  the  reward  of  party  loyalty.  After  three  terms  in 
Washington,  he  retired  in  1 849  to  his  business  activities  in  An¬ 
dover.  He  was  a  deacon  of  the  South  Parish  Church  for  thirty 
years,  from  1826  to  1856,  attending  every  church  service  when 
he  was  at  home.  At  his  death  on  November  2,  1 868,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two,  he  was  buried  with  his  forefathers  in  the  South 
Church  Cemetery.  He  was  succeeded  in  Congress  for  the  district 
by  James  H.  Duncan,  a  Haverhill  lawyer,  who  remained  in  of¬ 
fice  for  two  terms. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  Abbott 
was  Andover’s  most  conspicuous  political  figure.  The  town  did, 
however,  have  several  state  senators,  among  them  William  John¬ 
son,  Jr.,  Amos  Spaulding,  Nathan  W.  Hazen,  Samuel  Merrill, 
and  George  Hodges.  The  list  of  representatives,  too  long  to 
print  here,  includes,  besides  Joseph  Kittredge,  Gayton  P.  Os¬ 
good,  and  Amos  Abbott,  such  other  figures  as  Abraham  J.  Gould, 
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Thomas  C.  Foster,  Nathaniel  Stevens,  Solomon  Holt,  Benjamin 
Jenkins,  Joshua  Ballard,  William  Stevens,  Merrill  Pettingill, 
Henry  Osgood,  and  John  Marland.  These  were  men  whose 
names  carried  weight  in  their  day,  and  they  represented  all 
phases  of  the  town’s  varied  activities. 

During  this  period  political  sentiment  in  Andover  largely 
favored  the  Whigs,  who  included  the  more  conservative  classes 
of  society.  For  sixteen  successive  years,  from  1828  to  1843,  the 
pertinacious  Marcus  Morton  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
governor,  being  elected  only  twice — in  1839,  when  he  defeated 
Edward  Everett  by  one  vote,  and  in  1842,  when  the  election 
was  thrown  into  the  legislature  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  Senate. 
His  son,  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.  (1819-1891),  moved  to  Andover  in 
1 850  and  represented  the  town  in  the  constitutional  convention 
of  1853.  He  was  one  of  the  original  ten  members  of  the  state 
Superior  Court,  organized  in  1859.  He  was  appointed  a  judge 
of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1869,  and 
served  as  Chief  Justice  from  January  16,  1882,  until  August  2 7, 
1 890,  when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health.  As  a  nisi  prius  judge 
he  has  had  few  equals  in  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 

In  the  1850’s  a  brief  but  startling  political  cataclysm  took 
place  in  Massachusetts.  The  so-called  American  Party,  based  on 
anti-alien  and  anti-Catholic  prejudice,  began  to  move  covertly 
into  state  politics,  operating  through  subterranean  channels. 
When  gossip  began  to  spread  about  what  was  occurring,  the 
members,  in  response  to  questioning,  usually  replied,  “I  know 
nothing  about  it,”  and  accordingly  were  soon  described  as 
“Know  Nothings.”  The  movement,  like  the  later  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
relied  largely  on  mystery,  held  secret  conclaves,  and  had  its 
peculiar  ritual  and  passwords.  Many  citizens  must  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  this  crude  mumbo  jumbo,  but  they  kept  their  feelings 
and  principles  to  themselves,  and  the  strength  of  the  movement 
was  not  fully  realized  even  by  the  members.  Henry  G.  Pearson 
has  written,  “Most  of  the  members  of  the  American  Party  were 
propertyless,  in  the  State  Street  sense,  and  nonentities  to  the 
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eye  of  Beacon  Hill.”  It  really  came  as  a  surprise  when,  on  No¬ 
vember  18,  1854,  the  Andover  Advertiser  reported,  “The  result  of 
the  election  on  Monday  last  was  wholly  in  favor  of  what  has 
been  called  the  Know  Nothing  Party.” 

This  was  almost  an  understatement.  Henry  J.  Gardner,  a  for¬ 
mer  Whig  and  antislavery  man,  was  chosen  as  governor,  receiv¬ 
ing  81,000  votes  to  26,000  for  the  Whigs  and  13,000  for  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats.  Never  had  such  a  political  landslide  been  seen  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  Know-Nothings,  without  any  open  publicized 
campaign,  had  actually  elected  all  but  two  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  and  every  member  of  Congress  in  the  state.  Andover’s 
two  new  representatives  in  the  General  Court,  William  Jenkins 
and  Daniel  Carlton,  were  avowed  Know-Nothings  and  unversed 
in  the  mysteries  of  practical  politics.  Gardner  was  to  win  also  as 
governor  in  1855  and  1856,  but  was  defeated  in  1857  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  when  the  fanatical  movement  had 
run  its  course  and  the  state  had  resumed  its  sanity. 

So  far  as  Andover  and  the  Commonwealth  are  concerned,  this 
sudden,  transient  manifestation  of  bigotry  is  explicable  only  as 
an  explosion  of  pent-up  resentment  against  the  intrusion  of  for¬ 
eign  elements.  A  Yankee  community  found  itself  invaded,  so  to 
speak,  by  aliens,  with  too  little  time  for  adjustment.  The  bitter¬ 
ness  passed  quickly,  like  the  witchcraft  delusion  of  the  1690’s, 
and  was  fortunately  unaccompanied  by  violence.  It  was  like  a 
thunderstorm  after  a  humid  day,  which  clears  the  air  and  brings 
with  it  a  salutary  cool  breeze.  As  a  sociological  phenomenon,  it 
is  worth  more  study  than  it  has  been  given  by  historians.  It  must 
be  regarded  as  a  phase  of  xenophobia,  a  venomous  compound  of 
ignorance,  hate,  and  fear. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  at  precisely  the  moment  when  the 
forces  of  religious  and  racial  prejudice  were  corrupting  even  our 
old  New  England  town,  the  North  and  South  Parishes  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  split  apart.  Over  the  years  the  South  Parish  had  devel¬ 
oped  a  strong  feeling  of  local  unity.  It  had  the  Seminary  and 
two  academies,  the  banks  and  the  chief  stores,  and  it  had  been 
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one  of  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  railroad.  Many  of  the  resi¬ 
dents  did  not  like  to  take  the  long  drive  to  the  North  Parish  Hall 
for  town  meetings.  Although  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Parish 
were  not  precisely  smug,  they  were  perhaps  too  conscious  of 
their  achievement  and  prestige,  and  felt  entirely  competent  to 
run  their  own  affairs.  Fully  conscious  of  the  historical  priority 
of  the  North  Parish,  they  were  equally  aware  of  the  increasing 
power  of  their  own  south  end. 

Contributory  to  the  separatist  movement  was  a  dispute  over 
new  high  schools.  Benjamin  H.  Punchard,  who  had  married  the 
daughter  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  Abraham  Marland,  and 
had  become  his  partner,  left  at  his  death  on  April  4,  1 850,  a  be¬ 
quest  of  50,000  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  in 
the  town.  A  committee  headed  by  Squire  N.  W.  Hazen  drafted 
resolutions  expressing  gratitude  for  this  generous  donation,  and 
the  citizens  proceeded  with  plans  for  a  school  building  in  the 
South  Parish,  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Punchard’s  known  wishes. 
Early  in  1854,  a  group  of  North  Parish  residents,  headed  by 
Horace  Dennett,  apparently  disgruntled  because  the  town 
would  not  support  a  high  school  in  their  area,  petitioned  the 
General  Court  to  set  off  to  the  city  of  Lawrence  what  was  known 
locally  as  the  Merrimack  School  District.  On  February  18,  1854, 
the  Andover  Advertiser ,  commenting  on  this  petition  and  its  mo¬ 
tives,  said: 

Some  have  thought  that  at  some  future  period,  with  the  growth  of 
our  town,  a  division  might  become  desirable,  and  two  towns  formed. 
But  in  that  event,  a  natural  line  of  division  would  be  sought. 

A  week  later  the  Advertiser  returned  to  this  very  live  topic  and 
expressed  an  even  more  positive  opinion: 

Present  movements  on  this  subject  seem  to  indicate  that  the  time 
has  arrived,  which  has  been  long  anticipated,  that  our  large  and  an¬ 
cient  town  should  be  divided  into  two.  ...  We  have  six  considerable 
manufacturing  villages,  in  different  parts  of  the  town,  and  our  ter¬ 
ritory  reaches  10  or  12  miles  from  the  northwest  to  the  southeast. 
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The  villages  referred  to  here  must  have  been  Frye  Village, 
Marland  Village,  Abbott  Village,  Ballard  Vale,  North  Andover, 
and  South  Andover — all  identifiable  today.  The  Advertiser  also 
pointed  out  that  the  population  of  the  area  in  1 850  had  risen  to 
6,945,  and  would  have  been  even  much  larger  if  a  part  of  the 
town  had  not  been  cut  off  and  added  to  Lawrence. 

In  the  negotiations  which  followed,  the  initiative  was  taken, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  by  the  South  Parish  group.  A  cru¬ 
cial  town  meeting  was  held  on  March  6,  1 854,  with  Benjamin  F. 
Wardwell  as  moderator.  After  some  spirited  discussion  and  some 
inevitable  charges  of  bad  faith  and  evil  motives,  the  citizens 
voted,  408  to  10 2,  that  it  was  “expedient  to  divide  the  town  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  North  and  South  Par¬ 
ishes,  or  thereabouts.”  The  vote  of  exactly  four  to  one  seemed 
to  be  decisive;  and  at  the  same  meeting  the  town  was  almost 
unanimous  in  opposing  Dennett’s  request  to  have  certain  terri¬ 
tory  in  the  North  Parish  ceded  to  Lawrence.  The  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  appear  before  the  appropriate  committee  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  consisted  of  the  following  very  responsible  leaders  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  in  the  town: 

Samuel  C.  Jackson  (Chairman) 

William  Chickering 
Marcus  Morton,  Jr. 

Solomon  Holt 
John  Aiken 
Benjamin  F.  Jenkins 
Samuel  Carleton 

Mr.  Jackson  and  his  “Committee  on  the  Division  of  the 
Town”  were  forced  on  April  3  to  submit  a  report  indicating  no 
progress.  Because  they  had  not  been  able  to  get  prompt  action 
from  the  legislative  joint  committee  on  towns,  the  entire  sub¬ 
ject  had  to  be  referred  to  the  next  General  Court.  The  truth  is 
that  the  legislative  committee,  taken  somewhat  by  surprise  and 
wishing  to  test  the  sentiment  of  all  the  Andover  groups,  used 
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technicalities  to  bring  about  postponement.  Before  the  matter 
could  be  taken  up  again  the  new  Know-Nothing  legislature  had 
been  elected  and  had  begun  its  strange  session  without  any  ex¬ 
perienced  members  to  guide  it. 

Meanwhile  the  necessary  bill  for  the  division  of  the  township 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Honorable  Amos  Abbott,  now  a  re¬ 
tired  Congressman  but  still  the  community’s  most  respected  citi¬ 
zen;  and  the  customary  hearing  was  held  on  February  19  and  20 
before  the  newly  constituted  legislative  joint  committee  on 
towns.  The  members  were  novices,  but  they  were  quite  willing 
to  listen  to  a  veteran  legislator  like  Mr.  Abbott,  and  he  made  a 
convincing  impression. 

The  annual  Andover  town  meeting  was  held  on  March  5, 
1855,  in  the  “Parish  Hall  in  the  North  Parish,”  with  Dan  Weed, 
Jr.,  of  the  North  Parish,  as  moderator.  After  this  regular  meet¬ 
ing  was  adjourned  to  the  first  Monday  in  April,  the  voters  of  the 
North  Parish  remained  in  the  hall  for  a  further  discussion  of  the 
proposed  separation.  George  Hodges,  a  manufacturer  of  flannels 
who  had  served  in  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  was  chair¬ 
man,  and  several  leading  citizens,  including  Nathaniel  Stevens, 
James  Stevens,  Farnham  Spofford,  and  George  W.  Gould,  ex¬ 
pressed  their  views.  Opinion  was  apparently  about  evenly  di¬ 
vided;  but  a  formal  motion  that  the  Committee  of  the  Parish  be 
instructed  “to  further  strenuously  oppose  the  division  of  the 
town”  was  carried,  59  to  44.  Actually  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  citizens  of  the  north  end  were  sufficiently  interested  to  cast 
a  vote. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  senate  committee  on  towns,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Stevens,  Frederic  Noyes,  and  George  L.  Davis,  respon¬ 
sible  North  Parish  citizens,  opposed  the  measure;  but  that  com¬ 
mittee,  after  careful  study  and  consideration,  were  unanimous 
in  the  feeling  that  a  division  of  the  town  would  be  for  the  public 
good.  It  was  pointed  out  that  Andover,  with  its  thirty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  acres  or  approximately  sixty  square  miles  of  territory,  was 
much  larger  than  the  average  Massachusetts  township  and  that, 
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in  valuation,  it  was  second  in  Essex  County.  In  their  final  report 
the  committee  said,  “At  present  Andover  is  divided  into  three 
parishes,  well  defined,  and  of  sufficient  extent  of  territory  to 
make  two  respectable  towns.”  They  were  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  voters  favored  the  proposal 
— “And  also  the  larger  part  of  the  property,  by  representation, 
in  each  section  of  the  town.”  Evidently  the  committee  did  not 
accept  the  conclusions  of  the  North  Parish  meeting  as  properly 
representing  the  sentiment  of  that  area. 

In  its  final  draft  the  legislative  act  provided  that  a  certain 
district,  very  carefully  defined,  “is  hereby  incorporated  into  a 
separate  town  by  the  name  of  North  Andover.”  Nobody  seems 
to  have  suggested  that  the  North  Parish,  in  view  of  its  historical 
precedence,  should  retain  the  original  name  and  that  the  South 
Parish  should  become  South  Andover.  The  south  end,  richer  and 
more  populous,  would  not  have  listened  to  any  such  proposal. 

The  bill  had  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  Senate  and  was 
about  to  come  up  for  engrossment  on  March  14,  when  Mr.  Un¬ 
derwood,  of  Worcester,  unexpectedly  moved  its  indefinite  post¬ 
ponement.  The  motion  was  carried,  17  to  9,  and  the  proponents 
of  the  measure  were  stunned  by  the  maneuver.  It  turned  out, 
however,  that  some  minor  changes  in  the  legal  phrasing  satis¬ 
fied  the  objectors,  and  the  act  in  its  changed  form  passed  the 
Senate  on  April  3.  The  House,  under  a  suspension  of  its  rules, 
gave  its  approval  on  the  following  day,  and  Governor  Gardner 
signed  the  bill  on  April  7,  1855.  Thus  the  “Know-Nothing”  leg¬ 
islature,  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  created  the  Andover  of  today. 

The  people  of  the  North  Parish,  after  an  adjourned  town 
meeting  on  April  2,  again  remained  in  the  hall  for  a  consulta¬ 
tion.  There  the  Honorable  Gayton  P.  Osgood,  somewhat  feeble 
but  still  articulate,  expressed  himself  “in  favor  of  the  division 
of  the  town”  and  remarked  generously  that  the  South  Parish  had 
been  “honorable  in  the  matter.” 

For  purposes  of  organization  both  towns,  Andover  and  North 
Andover,  held  meetings  on  the  same  day,  April  23,  1855.  At  this 
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time  the  Andover  citizens  elected  Marcus  Morton,  Jr.,  as  mod¬ 
erator,  with  Varnum  Foster  as  town  clerk  and  Enoch  Frye,  3d, 
James  Holt,  and  George  Foster  as  selectmen.  These  new  names 
emphasized  the  change  which  had  taken  place.  The  decision  was 
accepted  as  final  by  both  sections;  and  from  that  moment  the 
history  of  the  town  of  Andover,  in  its  modern  phase,  begins. 

“The  Act  to  Divide  the  Town  of  Andover,  and  to  Incorporate 
the  Town  of  North  Andover”  was  recorded  as  “Chapter  150  of 
the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  1855”  and  contained  ten  sections.  The 
first  outlined  the  boundaries  of  the  new  town  of  North  Andover. 
The  second  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  North  Andover 
should  “be  holden  to  pay  all  arrears  of  taxes  legally  assessed  upon 
them  before  the  passage  of  the  Act.”  The  third  stipulated  that 
North  Andover  must  pay  its  proportion  of  the  debts  existing 
against  the  town  of  Andover.  The  fourth  declared  that  the  two 
towns  should  be  respectively  liable  for  the  support  of  paupers 
or  persons  on  relief.  The  fifth  settled  a  disputed  question  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  the  Punchard  Free  School,  in  Andover,  should  be  open 
to  all  youth  residing  in  North  Andover.  Section  six  provided  that 
in  case  of  any  disagreement  on  these  or  other  matters,  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  for  Essex  County  should  appoint  “three  dis¬ 
interested  persons”  as  commissioners  to  “hear  the  parties  and 
award  thereon.”  The  seventh  merits  some  direct  quotation: 

The  said  town  of  Andover,  in  consideration  of  the  various  disad¬ 
vantages  arising  to  North  Andover  from  the  division  thereby  made, 
shall  pay  to  the  said  town  of  North  Andover,  such  sum  as  the  Com¬ 
missioners  above  provided  for  shall  determine.  .  .  .  and  the  said  town 
of  Andover  shall  .  .  .  furnish  for  the  town  of  North  Andover  a  full 
and  correct  copy  of  all  the  records  kept  by  the  Town  Clerk  of  the 
town  of  Andover,  now  in  existence,  up  to  the  time  of  the  passage  of 
this  Act.  .  .  . 

Section  eight  declared  that  North  Andover  should  remain  as 
part  of  Andover  until  after  the  next  decennial  census,  so  far  as 
the  election  of  state  officers  was  concerned.  Section  nine  author- 
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ized  any  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  County  of  Essex  to  issue  a 
warrant  calling  for  a  North  Andover  town  meeting,  and  section 
ten  made  the  act  effective  from  and  after  its  passage. 

The  Act  of  Separation  made  provision  for  a  committee  to  cor¬ 
rect  any  inequities  which  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  di¬ 
vision.  This  committee,  after  surveying  the  situation,  prepared 
a  report  which  was  presented  at  later  meetings  of  the  two  towns 
and  adopted  by  both.  In  accordance  with  this  amicable  settle¬ 
ment,  the  town  of  Andover  relinquished  to  the  town  of  North 
Andover  “all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  two  fire  engines,  called 
the  Cochichawicke  and  the  Merrimack,  now  located  in  North 
Andover,  together  with  the  equipments  and  houses  connected 
therewith.’’  The  town  of  North  Andover  was  to  assume  all  lia¬ 
bility  resting  upon  the  town  of  Andover  “for  contract  between 
Andover  and  Nathaniel  Stevens  to  maintain  a  fire  engine  in 
North  Andover.”  Andover  was  to  retain  the  fire  engine  called 
the  Shawshin.  Just  why  North  Andover  should  need  two  fire  en¬ 
gines  to  Andover’s  one  is  left  unexplained! 

Andover  was  to  hold  possession  of  “all  the  Town  Farm  known 
as  the  Alms  House  or  Poor  Farm,”  and  was  not  to  charge  North 
Andover  anything  for  paupers  previous  to  June  2 5,  1855.  Final¬ 
ly,  Andover  was  to  pay  North  Andover  the  sum  of  6,500  dollars, 
with  interest  from  June  25.  These  were  minor  details,  involving 
few  complications.  The  transition  to  two  townships  instead  of 
one  was  followed  in  some  quarters  with  regret,  but  it  was  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  minimum  of  disagreement. 

On  June  11,  1955,  North  Andover  held  a  celebration  com¬ 
memorating  the  division  of  a  century  before  and  the  creation  of 
the  present  town.  One  feature  was  a  delightful  re-enactment 
of  a  special  town  meeting  in  the  Parish  Hall,  still  in  use,  with 
present-day  residents  taking  the  parts  of  their  direct  or  collateral 
ancestors.  Among  those  represented  were  the  three  1855  select¬ 
men — Daniel  Carleton,  James  C.  Carleton,  and  Farnham  Spof- 
ford — with  the  Honorable  Gay  ton  P.  Osgood  as  moderator.  Part 
of  the  discussion  was  reproduced  as  follows: 
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Rev.  Bailey  Loring  (rising):  “As  pastor  of  the  North  Parish  Church 
for  forty  years,  and  as  a  resident  of  this  town  for  an  additional  five 
years,  I  still  say  I  see  no  reason  for  the  division.” 

Daniel  Rea  (jumps  up):  “Some  of  the  folks  in  Andover  claim  it’s  too 
far  to  come  over  here  to  transact  town  business.” 

The  Moderator:  “Captain  Hodges?” 

Hon.  George  Hodges:  “I  was  on  the  Remonstrance  Committee,  and 
we  went  over  all  the  arguments.  I  say  we  were  winning  our  case,  we 
had  people  pretty  fairly  convinced  that  it  would  be  better  to  leave 
well  enough  alone,  when  some  of  our  friends  in,— er,— ‘Andover’  sly¬ 
ly  came  up  behind  us  and  tripped  us  up.  Now  we’ve  got  to  show  them 
we  can  be  knocked  down  and  get  up  again  with  a  grin  on  our  faces.” 

Jacob  Farnum  (rises):  “Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  don’t  see  is,— what’s 
going  to  happen  at  election  time?” 

The  Moderator:  “Your  point  is  well  taken,  Mr.  Farnum  (looks  at 
papers).  As  I  understand  it,  however,  North  Andover  will  continue 
to  vote  with  Andover  until  there  is  a  new  census,— in  i860,  that  is.” 

Nathan  Foster:  “Who’s  going  to  look  after  the  paupers?” 

The  Moderator:  “According  to  the  Act,  Mr.  Foster,  each  town  will 
look  after  its  own  poor.” 

John  Barker:  “How  are  we  going  to  look  after  them  without  any 
Town  Farm?” 

George  L.  Davis:  “Mr.  Moderator,  it  is  my  understanding  that  by  the 
terms  of  the  bill  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  will  determine  upon  a  sum  to  be  paid  to  the  Town  of  North 
Andover  by  the  Town  of  Andover.  With  that  sum  we  might  buy  a 
Town  Farm.” 

Daniel  Weed:  “We  may  be  short  a  poor  farm,  but  remember,  North 
Andover  has  two  fire  engines,  one  downtown,  one  right  up  here  on 
the  Common.” 

The  Moderator:  “That  is  correct,  gentlemen.  Captain  Stevens?” 

Captain  Nathaniel  Stevens  (rising):  “Mr.  Moderator,  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  of  Remonstrance,  I  believe  my  former  sentiments 
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are  well  known  to  this  company.  However,  may  I  point  out  that  we 
are  living  in  a  time  of  great  changes.  We  must  look  to  the  future;  I 
now  believe  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  concur  with  the  Committee 
of  Towns,  which,  after  due  consideration,  decided  that  the  public 
good  would  be  promoted  by  a  division  of  the  town.” 

The  Moderator:  ‘‘If  the  Chair  may  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion, 
I  would  say  that  North  Andover  is  a  fine  name  for  a  fine  town,  and  I 
for  one  have  no  wish  for  any  other.  And  now,  if  there  is  no  further 
discussion,  we  shall  proceed  to  the  reading  of  the  Act  by  the  Town 
Clerk  and  will  be  dismissed  with  a  prayer  by  our  pastor.” 

This  re-enactment  gave  the  spirit,  if  not  the  exact  words,  of 
fine  North  Andover  citizens  more  than  a  century  ago.  Since  then 
the  two  towns  have  gone  their  separate  ways,  but  neither  has 
had  any  reason  to  regret  the  separation  carried  out  so  amicably. 
The  number  of  residents  was  reported  in  1855  as  4,810  for  An¬ 
dover  and  2,218  for  North  Andover. 

The  confusion  created  by  these  events  was  soon  cleared  up. 
In  the  autumn  of  1856,  the  towns  repudiated  the  Know- 
Nothings  and  came  back  to  normal  politically  by  electing  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  two  tried  and  trusted  conservatives, 
Gayton  P.  Osgood  and  Moses  Foster,  Jr.  In  1858 — two  years  be¬ 
fore  the  national  census  which,  under  the  Act,  was  to  determine 
each  town’s  political  status — an  arrangement  was  perfected  un¬ 
der  which  Andover,  with  757  legal  voters,  was  allowed  its  own 
representative  in  the  lower  house,  while  North  Andover,  to  the 
expressed  disgust  of  many  citizens,  was  joined  with  Bradford 
and  Boxford,  the  number  of  voters  in  that  district  being  896.  In 
1859,  accordingly,  Andover,  left  “on  its  own,”  chose  William 
Chickering  as  its  representative  and  in  i860,  George  Foster. 
Thus  a  long-standing  political  association  for  the  time  disap¬ 
peared,  and  the  complete  independence  of  each  town  was  estab¬ 
lished  without  any  real  dissension. 

The  two  towns  in  some  respects  took  different  directions. 
North  Andover,  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
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became  a  popular  summer  resort  for  Bostonians  attracted  by  its 
lake  and  restful  countryside.  In  the  1920’s,  Phillips  Academy, 
at  Andover,  developed  what  is  probably  the  most  beautiful 
school  campus  in  America  and  became  an  institution  of  nation¬ 
al  importance.  But  these  developments  had  little  effect  on  the 
comity  of  the  two  towns.  The  Andovers,  even  in  our  present  era 
of  rapid  industrial  expansion  in  both,  can  never  be  quite  sepa¬ 
rated.  They  are  linked  together  by  many  ties,  historical,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  social.  They  still  face  the  same  problems  and,  with 
the  coming  of  the  automobile,  have  been  brought  closer  and 
closer  together  in  space  and  time.  Friendships  have  never  stopped 
at  the  boundaries!  And,  by  a  strange  irony,  the  current  move¬ 
ment  towards  urbanization  may  overwhelm  both,  destroying 
the  unique  qualities  which  have  given  them  personality  and 
distinction. 

When  a  movement  was  started  recently  to  change  the  name  of 
North  Andover  to  Old  Andover,  supporters  of  tradition  strong¬ 
ly  favored  it.  It  would  have  revived  a  difference  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten.  It  was  voted  down  in  North  Andover,  but  it 
would  have  been  a  contribution  to  accuracy  which  no  Ando- 
verian  of  today  would  have  regretted. 
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For  various  reasons,  some  of  which  will  become  clearer  as  this 
chapter  proceeds,  Andover,  more  than  most  Essex  County 
towns,  had  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  events  leading  up  to  what 
was  called,  during  the  aftermath  of  hate,  the  War  of  the  Rebel¬ 
lion,  but  is  now  termed,  more  gently,  the  Civil  War  or,  even 
better,  the  War  Between  the  States.  Not  all  of  Andover’s  citizens 
were  in  agreement  on  the  issue  of  Negro  slavery.  Indeed  some  of 
the  Seminary  “Intelligentsia”  were  quite  ready  to  justify  the 
“peculiar  institution”  by  Biblical  quotation  against  the  attacks 
on  it  by  members  of  the  Free  Church.  But  the  town  was  familiar 
with  colored  people  and  the  problems  which  they  sometimes 
caused.  In  the  eighteenth  century  several  socially  correct  An¬ 
dover  families  owned  Negro  slaves;  and  in  1766  the  town  fathers 
voted  that  “all  the  English  women  in  the  Parish  who  marry  or 
associate  with  Negro  or  Melatto-men  be  seated  in  the  Meeting 
House  with  the  Negro-women.”  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
what  specific  incident  or  incidents  precipitated  this  drastic  reso¬ 
lution.  Evidently  miscegenation  presented  problems,  even  in 
New  England. 

Under  the  Massachusetts  Constitution  of  1780  human  servi¬ 
tude  of  any  kind  was  forbidden,  but  several  former  slaves  stayed 
on  by  preference  in  the  households  of  their  former  masters. 
Pompey,  once  the  servant  of  Captain  William  Lovejoy,  built  a 
rough  cabin  for  himself  and  his  wife,  Rose,  on  the  shore  of  the 
pond  named  after  him,  and  there  dispensed  homemade  root  beer 
on  election  day.  In  1824  he  told  some  Academy  boys  that  he  was 
then  over  a  hundred  years  old.  A  colored  man  named  Cato  Free- 
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man  died  in  North  Andover,  August  9,  1 853,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  years  and  three  months.  Born  a  slave,  he  had  lived  comfort¬ 
ably  and  happily  in  the  families  of  Esquire  Samuel  Phillips  and 
his  son,  Judge  Phillips,  meeting  many  distinguished  visitors. 
When  he  became  twenty-one,  in  1789,  he  wrote  a  remarkable 
letter,  fortunately  preserved  in  the  North  Andover  Historical 
Society.  Its  quality  is  such  that  it  deserves  quotation  in  full: 

Being  about  to  remove  from  the  family  where  I  have  for  some  time 
resided,  would,  with  the  greatest  respect  I  am  capable  of  to  the  heads 
of  each  family,  take  my  Leave.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  return  my  hearty 
and  unfeined  thanks  for  your  Care  over  me  &  your  kindness  to  me. 
Also  for  your  timely  Checks,  your  faithful  reproofs,  necessary  Cor¬ 
rections,  your  wise  Councel,  Seasonable  advise,  for  your  early  en¬ 
deavors  being  yet  young,  and  my  tender  mind,  to  frame  it  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  lay  a  foundation  for  my  Present  and  Future  happiness; 
and  also,  by  the  Blessing  of  Heaven,  I  hope  your  endeavors  have,  nor 
will  not  be  fruitless.  Being  unable  to  make  a  Compensation  either  to 
you  the  author  or  instruments  of  the  advantages  I  have  been  favored 
with,  equal  to  them;  I  hope  while  in  Life  to  do  all  I  can  to  promote 
the  glory  of  the  former  and  the  welfare  of  the  latter.  I  hope  you  hav¬ 
ing  not  only  the  name  but  the  Disposition  of  Christians  &  wishing 
to  have  your  own  imperfections  overlooks,  will  I  trust  do  the  same 
by  me. 

Some  of  the  Family  being  now  in  the  Decline  of  Life  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Course  of  Nature,  have  but  a  few  days  to  spend  here,  will 
ere  long  I  trust  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  felicity;  which  will  be  a 
full  compensation  for  your  kindness  to  me,  &  to  others;  whose  De¬ 
parture  hence  by  many  that  survive  will  be  greatly  miss’d,  but  while 
you  tabernacle  in  the  flesh,  I  would  beg  a  remembrance  of  me,  in 
your  addresses,  to  the  Throne  of  Grace.  My  present  wish  is,  that  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  may  attend  each  family  and  all  their  lawful  un¬ 
dertakings,  also  their  Children  to  the  latest  generation.  And  I  hope 
that  myself  with  the  rest  Shall  be  enabled  to  live  in  such  a  manner  & 
being  there  made  meet,  may  be  admitted  with  you  into  that  haven 
of  rest,  where  there  is  no  Distinctions. 

Yours  with  respect  Cato,  May  24,  1789 
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With  all  its  incoherence,  the  intent  and  spirit  of  this  letter  are 
plain,  and  the  writer  emerges  as  a  very  real  person.  It  throws  a 
warm  light  on  the  pleasant  relationship  between  master  and 
servant — a  relationship  proving  that  some  white  Andoverians 
took  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  training  of  the  colored  chil¬ 
dren  in  their  households.  The  Yankee  Puritan,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  was  less  concerned  about  the  color  of  a  man’s  skin  than 
about  his  theology.  The  few  Negroes,  whether  household  serv¬ 
ants  or  free  laborers,  living  in  Andover  in  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  were  well  treated. 

As  the  controversy  over  slavery  became  more  violent,  An¬ 
dover  inevitably  produced  its  abolitionists,  chief  among  whom 
was  William  Jenkins,  who,  with  his  wife,  Mary  Saltmarsh  (Farn- 
ham)  Jenkins,  lived  in  a  farmhouse  at  what  is  still  known  locally 
as  Jenkins  Four  Corners,  not  far  from  the  present  Andover- 
North  Reading  line,  in  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  town¬ 
ship.  In  1758,  a  certain  Samuel  Jenkins  acquired  about  four  hun¬ 
dred  acres  in  that  area  originally  granted  to  the  Osgood  family. 
This  included  a  mill  on  the  Skug  River  and  a  soapstone  quarry 
which  furnished  the  material  for  headstones  in  the  local  grave¬ 
yards.  Seven  years  later,  Jenkins  built  there  a  farmhouse  which 
is  still  occupied. 

Samuel’s  grandson,  William,  who  inherited  the  place,  was  a 
well-intentioned  idealist,  very  aggressive  and  obstinate,  not  un¬ 
like  the  agitator  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  whose  friend  he  be¬ 
came.  Elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives  in 
1854  as  a  Know-Nothing,  he  rarely  missed  an  opportunity  dur¬ 
ing  his  single  term  in  that  body  of  sounding  off  on  the  question 
of  abolition.  How  he  reconciled  his  adherence  to  the  bigoted  and 
illiberal  American,  or  Know-Nothing,  Party  with  his  views  on 
Negro  slavery  is  difficult  to  understand,  but  his  attitude  on  all 
subjects  was  apparently  more  emotional  than  logical.  Garrison 
often  himself  visited  the  Jenkins  home  and  sat  with  its  owner  far 
into  the  night  discussing  reforms  of  every  kind.  Miss  Bessie 
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Goldsmith,  who  has  investigated  the  matter,  relates  the  follow¬ 
ing  story  regarding  him  and  another  agitator: 

Once  when  Frederick  Douglass,  the  celebrated  negro  orator,  and 
Garrison  were  among  the  guests,  the  sleeping  quarters  were  taxed  to 
capacity.  William  Jenkins  said  to  Garrison  that  he  didn’t  know  where 
to  put  Douglass.  Garrison  replied,  “Put  him  with  me.  I  shall  be  proud 
to  sleep  with  Fred!” 

Among  Jenkins’  other  visitors  during  those  turbulent  days 
were  the  famous  Hutchinson  family — Judson,  John,  Asa,  and 
Abby — a  quartet  of  musicians  who  composed  and  sang  songs 
dealing  with  freedom,  temperance,  and  peace. 

The  William  Jenkins  farmhouse  was  well  known  as  a  station 
on  the  so-called  Underground  Railroad,  along  which  fugitive 
slaves  were  transported  by  friendly  cooperators  on  their  way  to 
Canada  and  safety.  There  were  also  other  places  of  refuge  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  town  of  Andover.  Professor  Ralph  Emerson 
harbored  several  fugitives  in  his  home  on  Andover  Hill.  In  Frye 
Village,  William  Poor,  who  had  a  flourishing  wagon  factory, 
Elijah  Hussey,  who  operated  a  sawmill,  and  William  C.  Donald, 
who  ran  an  ink  factory,  were  openly  abolitionists  and  could  be 
relied  upon  to  assist  runaways  on  their  route  to  the  north.  Miss 
Marion  La  Mere,  in  a  letter  dated  November  25,  1934,  wrote: 

When  Mr.  Poor  heard  a  gentle  rap  on  his  door  or  other  subdued 
sound  in  the  night,  he  dressed  quickly,  went  out,  harnessed  his  mare 
Nellie  into  a  covered  wagon  and  started  with  his  dusky  passengers, 
probably  for  North  Salem,  New  Hampshire.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  at 
that  place  were  several  large  excavations,  lined  and  covered  with 
slabs  of  stone,  which  had  furnished  retreat  for  the  neighboring  in¬ 
habitants  when  the  Indians  were  on  the  warpath,  but  which  now  af¬ 
forded  refuge  to  fugitive  slaves.  Mr.  Poor  was  always  back  in  time 
for  breakfast. 

Among  the  last  runaways  to  pass  through  Andover  were  a  col¬ 
ored  man  and  his  sister  who  had  fled  from  Virginia  and  were  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Andover  Advocate  of  July  7,  1 860,  as  having  lingered 
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long  enough  during  the  previous  week  to  receive  substantial 
aid  from  many  well-wishers. 

Wilbur  H.  Siebert,  in  an  article  on  “The  Underground  Rail¬ 
road  in  Massachusetts’’  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Antiquarian  Society  for  April,  1935,  wrote: 

The  Underground  workers  at  Frye  Village  disliked  to  keep  their 
passengers  over  for  a  day  or  more,  preferring  to  hurry  them  on.  Nor 
did  they  always  take  them  to  North  Salem,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  stations  in  and  near  Haverhill,  eight  miles  to  the  north¬ 
eastward.  On  Summer  Street,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Merrimack  at 
Haverhill,  stands  the  house  once  occupied  by  David  P.  Harmon,  who 
was  a  forwarder  of  slaves,  probably  to  Plaistow,  New  Hampshire, 
only  five  miles  distant.  Outside  of  Haverhill,  at  the  comer  of  Savoy 
Road  and  Saunders  Hill,  in  what  was  then  called  Nicholsville,  was 
the  home  of  Daniel  Hoyt,  whither  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  some¬ 
times  brought  the  seekers  of  freedom  from  Amesbury,  eight  miles 
to  the  northeast. 

In  this  illegal  transportation  Jenkins  and  his  family  formed 
an  important  connecting  link.  Mrs.  Butterfield,  Jenkins’  daugh¬ 
ter,  well  remembered  George  Latimer,  a  refugee  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  who  in  1843  had  been  arrested  and  held  in  Boston. 
Friends  bought  his  freedom  for  400  dollars,  and  he  was  assisted 
to  the  Jenkins  home,  where  he  remained  for  some  days  in  seclu¬ 
sion.  Mrs.  Butterfield  recalled  how  Latimer  stood  her  on  a  table 
when  she  was  only  five  years  old  to  show  how  a  slave  girl  was  sold 
at  auction.  Several  Negroes,  once  having  reached  the  Jenkins 
farm,  remained  there  until  they  died,  working  on  the  place.  Not 
long  ago,  when  some  repairs  were  being  made,  loose  boards  were 
discovered  in  the  attic  floor  and,  when  lifted,  disclosed  a  small 
room  next  to  the  fireplace  where  fugitives  could  be  secreted  for 
a  day  or  two  and  then  sent  along  to  their  destination. 

The  interest  of  Andoverians  in  the  slavery  controversy  was 
naturally  heightened  by  the  arrival  in  1 852  of  Professor  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  as  Professor  of  Sacred  Literature  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.  He  himself  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  but  his  wife, 
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Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  had  just  published  a  novel  called  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  first  as  a  serial  in  the  National  Era  (June  5,  1851- 
April  1,  1852),  and  then  in  two  volumes  on  March  20,  1852.  It 
had  created  an  immediate  sensation,  selling  a  million  and  a  half 
copies  in  a  pirated  edition  in  England  alone;  and  nearly  everbody 
in  the  United  States  who  could  read  had  bought  or  borrowed  a 
copy.  In  reply  to  the  criticism  evoked  by  her  masterpiece,  Mrs. 
Stowe  wrote  and  published  while  she  was  in  Andover  her  A  Key 
to  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  (1853)  and  Dred,  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Swamp  (1856).  Two  of  her  other  books,  both  on  New  England 
themes — The  Minister’s  Wooing  (1859)  and  T he  Pearl  of  Orr’s 
Island  (1862) — also  appeared  while  the  Stowes  were  living  on 
Andover  Hill.  In  the  years  immediately  before  the  Civil  War, 
Andover  was  best  known  nationally  in  literate  circles  as  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  people  from  all  over  the  world  came 
to  see  her  there. 

Everybody  in  Andover  recognized  that  the  Stowes  were  out  of 
the  ordinary,  completely  impractical  and  absent-minded,  and  in 
some  respects  downright  “peculiar.”  Mrs.  Stowe  described  her¬ 
self,  with  characteristic  humility,  as  “a  little  bit  of  a  woman  .  .  . 
about  as  thin  and  dry  as  a  pinch  of  snuff;  never  very  much  to 
look  at  in  my  best  days,  and  looking  like  a  used  up  article  now.” 
She  did  look  quaint  in  her  curls  and  old-fashioned  gown.  But 
nobody  could  be  ignorant  of  her  meeting  in  1 862  with  President 
Lincoln,  when  he  said,  with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “So 
you’re  the  little  woman  who  wrote  the  book  that  made  this  great 
war!”  With  a  worldly  hospitality  to  which  her  staid  neighbors 
were  unaccustomed,  she  provided  for  her  guests  such  entertain¬ 
ment  as  tableaux  and  charades,  and  even  on  one  occasion  a  real 
Christmas  tree — this  at  a  period  when  Christmas  was  regarded 
as  a  “papist  festival.”  Her  twin  daughters,  named  after  herself 
and  her  husband’s  first  wife,  resembled  each  other  so  much  that 
they  were  identified  by  red  and  blue  ribbons;  and  when  these 
were  shifted  in  their  baby  carriage  by  a  mischievous  Academy 
student,  the  mother  was  puzzled  for  a  time  as  to  which  was  which. 
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During  their  twelve  years  in  Andover  the  Stowes  occupied  the 
stone  structure  which  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  An¬ 
dover  Inn,  but  which  has  since  been  moved  to  Bartlet  Street.  It 
is  still  called  the  Stowe  House.  One  of  the  rooms  was  used  as  a 
stage  setting  for  a  scene  in  the  play  “Harriet,”  in  which  Helen 
Hayes  took  the  part  of  Mrs.  Stowe. 

In  1 864,  Professor  Stowe,  then  in  ill  health,  resigned  from  the 
Seminary  faculty  and  moved  with  his  wife  to  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  where  they  rounded  out  their  lives,  spending  large 
sums  on  a  house  which  they  never  occupied.  He  was  still  a  patri¬ 
archal  figure  with  a  magnificent  spade  beard,  who  occasionally 
appeared  at  public  gatherings.  She  survived  her  husband  by  ten 
years,  during  which,  according  to  the  Dictionary  of  American  Bi¬ 
ography,  “she  lapsed  into  a  dreamy  state  which  lasted  to  the  end.” 
After  her  death  in  1896,  her  body,  at  her  own  request,  was 
brought  to  Andover  and  laid  to  rest  in  the  picturesque  Seminary 
Burying  Ground,  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  she  had  dwelt 
happily  at  the  height  of  her  literary  career. 

William  Jenkins  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  each  in  a  different  sphere, 
unquestionably  expressed  the  majority  opinion  in  Andover  on 
the  related  problems  of  Negro  emancipation  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  In  November,  1856,  the  town  voted  Ameri¬ 
can  (Know-Nothing)  102,  Democratic  187,  and  Republican  690. 
In  this,  the  first  appearance  of  the  Republican  Party  as  a  na¬ 
tional  organization,  Andover  spoke  out  in  no  uncertain  terms. 
It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  not  a  single  township  in  Essex 
County  went  Democratic  in  the  campaign  in  which  James  Bu¬ 
chanan  was  elected  President. 

The  Andover  of  i860,  although  somewhat  depleted  by  the 
separation  of  North  Andover  in  1855,  stdl  had  a  population  of 
4,765  and  a  property  valuation  of  2,339,977  dollars.  Politically 
it  was  strongly  Republican  and  went  by  a  large  majority  for  Lin¬ 
coln  and  Hamlin.  Its  representative  in  the  Massachusetts  lower 
house  in  i860  was  George  Foster,  followed  in  1861  by  William 
Chickering,  both  staunch  Union  men.  Equally  loyal  and  trust- 
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worthy  was  the  state  senator  for  the  district,  the  Honorable 
George  L.  Davis,  of  North  Andover.  Well  informed  on  the  cru¬ 
cial  issues  of  the  1850’s,  such  as  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  the 
Drecl  Scott  Decision,  and  John  Brown’s  raid,  Andover  watched 
with  anxiety  the  temporizing  of  President  Buchanan  and  with 
approval  the  decisiveness  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  On  April  18, 
1861,  six  days  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  three 
days  after  the  presidential  proclamation  calling  for  seventy-five 
thousand  volunteers,  a  meeting  of  Andover  citizens  was  held  in 
the  hall  in  Frye  Village.  There  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
larger  mass  meeting  in  the  town  hall  on  the  evening  of  Saturday, 
April  20. 

The  story  of  the  happenings  then  and  in  the  months  and  years 
following  until  the  Confederate  collapse  was  told  in  a  memorial 
volume  compiled  by  Samuel  Raymond  and  published  in  1875 
from  the  press  of  Warren  F.  Draper.  Entitled  The  Record  of  An¬ 
dover  During  the  Rebellion,  it  gives  all  the  essential  facts  and  sta¬ 
tistics.  From  this  somber,  black-covered  book,  from  contempo¬ 
rary  newspaper  items,  and  from  some  old  letters  this  chapter  has 
been  compiled.  It  cannot  adequately  reproduce  in  words  the 
quickened  enthusiasms,  the  comedy  and  tragedy,  the  hysteria 
and  hatred  of  those  passionate  days.  But  behind  the  names  and 
the  events  we  may,  using  our  imaginations,  feel  something  of 
the  spirit  of  wartime. 

At  that  first  gathering  some  of  the  leadership  on  which  the 
town  would  rely  became  apparent.  With  complete  unanimity 
the  voters  chose  as  president  of  their  Committee  of  Twenty-Five 
the  Honorable  Francis  Cogswell  (1800-1880),  then  in  his  sixty- 
second  year.  A  native  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  the  Class  of  1822,  had  studied  law  and  been  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  in  1827.  He  settled  as  an  attorney  in  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  married  Mary  Sykes  Marland,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  well-to-do  Andoverian,  Abraham  Marland.  In  1840  he 
joined  his  father-in-law  in  the  management  of  the  latter’s  fac¬ 
tory.  Needless  to  say,  he  prospered  and  was  soon  able  to  buy  the 
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dignified  mansion  at  the  junction  of  Phillips  and  Central  Streets 
— one  of  the  finest  residences  in  the  township,  now  the  home  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Gibson  Brown.  Cogswell  was  not  only  a 
local  magnate,  cashier  of  the  Andover  Bank,  president  for  a  time 
of  the  Boston  8c  Maine  Railroad,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Marland 
Manufacturing  Company,  but  also  for  six  years  an  overseer  of 
Harvard  College — a  real  tribute  to  a  Dartmouth  man — and  a 
gentleman  of  scholarly  tastes,  who  headed  subscription  lists  for 
philanthropic  causes.  At  seventy-seven  he  wrote,  “I  have  passed 
smoothly  and  pleasantly  along  this,  a  long  life,  a  full  third  of  a 
century  in  a  public  or  corporate  employment,  and  have  never 
had  it  in  my  heart  to  complain  of  any  usage  by  this  world.  I  have 
always  thought  that  I  had  received  all  I  deserved  to  have  and  am 
satisfied.”  A  contemporary  engraving  shows  a  handsome,  reso¬ 
lute  face,  with  thick  white  hair  brushed  back  from  a  broad  fore¬ 
head.  An  earnest  though  not  an  eloquent  speaker,  Cogswell  in¬ 
spired  confidence;  and  again  and  again  through  the  war  period 
he  was  called  upon  to  head  committees  and  preside  at  public 
gatherings.  He  was  representative  of  the  new  families  which,  in 
Andover,  had  taken  over  the  control  of  local  industry — men  un¬ 
connected  with  the  founders  and  early  settlers.  It  was  an  infu¬ 
sion  of  fresh  blood  in  the  community. 

Warren  Fales  Draper  (1818-1905),  the  citizen  most  frequently 
selected  as  committee  secretary,  was,  like  Cogswell,  what  might 
be  called  a  novus  homo.  Born  in  East  Dedham,  Massachusetts,  he 
fitted  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy  and  was  graduated  from 
Amherst  in  1 847.  Failing  eyesight  compelled  him  to  abandon  his 
studies  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  and  in  1849  he  en¬ 
tered  the  employ  of  Allen,  Merrill,  and  Wardwell,  printers,  in 
the  town.  In  1854  he  became  the  sole  proprietor  of  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  developing  it  into  an  enterprise  of  national  scope  and 
reputation.  His  firm  published  more  than  six  hundred  separate 
titles,  some  of  which  had  a  very  wide  sale,  as  well  as  thirty-six 
volumes  of  the  scholarly  magazine,  Biblioteca  Sacra;  and  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  he  printed  and  partly  edited  the  local  newspaper,  the 
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Andover  Advertiser.  He  was  deacon  and  treasurer  of  the  Seminary 
Church  and  treasurer  of  Abbot  Academy,  and  out  of  his  accumu¬ 
lated  wealth  he  donated  in  all  about  100,000  dollars  to  Andover 
institutions.  Abbot  Academy  still  has  its  Draper  Hall  and  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  its  Draper  Cottage  and  Draper  Prize  Speaking 
Contest.  Even  in  that  hirsute  age,  his  long  white  beard  and  flow¬ 
ing  hair  were  remarkable,  putting  him  in  a  class  with  William 
Cullen  Bryant  and  Walt  Whitman;  and  his  unusual  appearance 
confirmed  his  natural  dignity.  Many  Andover  residents  still  re¬ 
call  him  and  his  wife,  Irene  Patience  Rowley  Draper,  who  did 
not  die  until  December  26,  1916,  in  her  ninety-third  year.  Iden¬ 
tified  with  the  town  in  nearly  every  legitimate  phase  of  its  ac¬ 
tivity,  Draper  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  unostentatious  Chris¬ 
tian  businessman. 

The  Committee  of  Twenty-Five,  formed  at  a  “large  and  spirit¬ 
ed’’  meeting  in  the  town  hall  on  April  22,  included  not  only 
Cogswell  and  Draper  but  also  Professor  Stowe  and  William  Jen¬ 
kins,  whose  records  on  the  slavery  issue  were  no  secret.  Among 
the  other  members,  as  might  have  been  expected  in  Andover, 
were  four  Abbotts,  including  former  Congressman  Amos  Ab¬ 
bott,  and  three  Fosters,  two  of  them,  George  Foster  and  Moses 
Foster,  Jr.,  ex-representatives  in  the  General  Court.  Another 
one-time  member  of  the  legislature  was  William  Chickering.  In 
the  emergency  Andover  relied  on  its  best. 

For  continuing  substantial  financial  support  the  committee 
depended  largely  upon  members  of  the  manufacturing  firm  then 
called  Smith,  Dove,  and  Company.  John  Smith,  the  older  of  the 
two  brothers,  although  unfailing  in  his  generosity,  was  not  ac¬ 
tive  at  meetings,  preferring  to  work  behind  the  scenes.  Peter 
Smith  (1802-1880),  however,  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  all  war 
projects.  His  life  story  has  been  well  told  by  himself  and  his 
family  in  Memorials  of  Peter  D.  Smith  (1881),  which  is  both  auto¬ 
biography  and  biography.  It  will  be  recalled  that  as  a  youngster 
in  the  city  of  Brechin,  Forfarshire,  Scotland,  he  learned  the  trade 
of  wheelwright.  In  1822,  at  the  invitation  of  his  brother,  John, 
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who  had  already  settled  in  America,  Peter  sailed  for  the  United 
States,  arriving  on  September  3  in  Boston,  with  just  one  cent  in 
his  pocket,  given  to  him  by  a  fellow  passenger  to  show  him  what 
our  currency  was  like.  In  1825  he  moved  with  his  brother  to  An¬ 
dover,  where  in  1834  they  entered  into  a  partnership  with  John 
Dove  (1799-1876),  with  whom  Peter  had  worked  in  one  of  the 
Brechin  flax  mills.  The  three  partners  spun  their  first  yarn  in 
August,  1836,  and  Peter  well  remembered  how  they  disposed 
of  it: 

I  would  here  notice  the  first  sale  of  shoe  thread  that  I  carried  to 
market,  making  a  bundle  of  thirteen  pounds.  I  started  in  the  stage¬ 
coach  for  Boston;  made  several  attempts  to  expose  the  goods  for  sale, 
but  without  success. 

I  was  getting  somewhat  discouraged,  when,  entering  a  store,  I  saw 
behind  the  counter  a  kindly  looking  man,  and,  watching  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  he  was  not  engaged,  I  went  up,  opened  my  bundle,  and 
asked  him  to  examine  the  thread. 

He  pronounced  it  strong,  but  not  very  well  finished;  but  said,  if  I 
could  make  it  as  good  as  that  he  had  from  Leeds,  England,  I  could  do 
well. 

Thus,  being  encouraged,  I  went  into  other  stores,  and  sold  my 
package,  this  being  the  first  sale,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  shoe  thread 
made  by  machinery,  in  the  United  States. 

The  partners  distributed  their  responsibilities.  John  Dove,  an 
inventive  genius,  designed,  set  up,  and  kept  in  operation  the 
necessary  machinery.  John  Smith  took  charge  of  the  finances. 
Peter  Smith  was  the  administrator,  who  watched  over  the  em¬ 
ployees,  the  manufacture  of  goods,  and  all  mill  supplies.  The 
trio  prospered  greatly,  especially  during  the  Civil  War,  which 
gave  a  stimulus  to  their  products.  Peter  Smith  eventually  built 
for  himself  and  his  family  a  large  house  dominating  the  mills 
and  the  village,  on  what  was  then  called  Forest  Hill.  A  man  of 
deep  religious  convictions,  he  was  long  associated  with  the  West 
Parish  Church,  of  which  he  was  not  only  a  deacon  but  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday  School.  He  was  president  of  the  board  of 
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trustees  of  Abbot  Academy  and  also  a  trustee  of  Phillips  Acade¬ 
my  from  1870  to  1880.  The  two  Smiths  and  John  Dove  in  1866 
gave  30,000  dollars  for  a  library  building  for  Andover  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary,  called  Brechin  Hall,  and  later  added  30,000  dollars 
for  its  maintenance.  The  three  partners  also  made  liberal  dona¬ 
tions  to  their  native  Scotch  city  of  Brechin. 

These  were  indeed  worthy  citizens,  and  their  descendants 
carried  on  the  business  for  many  years  after  the  deaths  of  the 
three  original  partners,  maintaining  their  sound  tradition  of  in¬ 
tegrity,  industry,  and  philanthropy.  Here  again,  however,  the 
old  order  is  now  gone,  and  not  one  of  their  close  relatives  lives 
within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Their  great  houses  are  either  torn 
down  or  in  other  hands. 

No  description  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-Five  would  be  ad¬ 
equate  without  some  reference  to  Nathan  Wood  Hazen  (1799- 
1887),  usually  dignified  by  the  title  of  “Squire.”  Born  in  An¬ 
dover,  he  was  educated  in  the  local  grammar  school  and  at  Bridg- 
ton  Academy,  in  Maine,  and,  after  reading  law  in  Salem  with 
Leverett  Saltonstall,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829  and  became 
one  of  the  best-known  attorneys  in  Essex  County.  For  several 
years  he  was  president  of  the  Merrimack  Mutual  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  and  he  served  one  term  in  1 856  as  a  Whig  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  Senate.  His  obituary  noted  that  he  was  “a  man  of  marked 
literary  taste,  a  great  reader,  who  performed  innumerable  acts 
of  benevolence.”  Some  of  his  historical  addresses  are  of  consid¬ 
erable  importance  because  of  the  facts  and  anecdotes  which  they 
preserve.  He  married  Mary  Pingree,  but  they  had  no  children 
to  carry  on  his  name  in  Andover. 

Obviously  the  town,  in  facing  the  war  crisis,  called  upon  its 
men  of  experience  and  influence.  The  Mexican  War  of  1846- 
1847  was  a  relatively  brief  episode  with  which  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  were  not  in  sympathy.  Probably  no  Andoverian 
served  in  it,  and  it  brought  no  tragedy  to  the  citizens.  But  the 
“Rebellion”  was  very  different,  and  its  suppression  soon  became 
everybody’s  business.  I  cannot  explain  why  the  stalwart  and  vig- 
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orous  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  and 
some  of  the  more  eloquent  Seminary  professors  did  not  have  a 
larger  share  in  these  early  proceedings.  James  S.  Eaton,  one  of 
the  Academy  instructors,  did  at  least  raise  his  voice,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  one  of  the  Seminary  faculty  would  speak  or  pray  at  a 
town  gathering;  but  with  the  exception  of  Professor  Stowe,  no 
representative  of  the  town’s  three  private  educational  institu¬ 
tions  took  much  part  in  these  preliminary  arrangements.  Their 
record  improved  as  the  tension  heightened. 

Immediately  following  the  President’s  Declaration  of  War 
some  of  the  more  active  young  men  in  the  community  organized 
a  military  company  which  was  promptly  chartered  by  Governor 
John  A.  Andrew  and  received  the  name  of  the  Andover  Light 
Infantry.  The  original  enrollment  included  seventy-nine  volun¬ 
teers,  who  were  drilled  daily  by  Captain  Samuel  C.  Oliver,  of 
Salem.  Officers  were  elected  as  follows: 


Captain 

First  Lieutenant 
Second  Lieutenant 
Third  Lieutenant 
Fourth  Lieutenant 


Horace  Holt 
George  W.  W.  Dove 
Charles  H.  Poor 
Moses  W.  Clement 
Orrin  L.  Farnham 


With  the  exception  of  Dove,  these  were  all  from  old  Andover 
families,  descendants  of  veterans  of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars 
and  the  Revolution.  The  Puritan  stock  had  not  died  out. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Twenty-Five,  on 
April  22,  Peter  Smith  proposed  that  a  subscription  paper  be 
opened  “here  and  now’’;  and  John  Smith,  the  more  taciturn 
brother,  in  a  short  but  very  welcome  speech,  pledged  the  firm  of 
Smith,  Dove,  and  Company  for  3,000  dollars.  A  special  commit¬ 
tee  authorized  to  make  solicitations  reported  on  May  4  that 
9,144.25  dollars  had  been  raised.  Two  days  later,  at  a  legal  town 
meeting,  with  Professor  Stowe  as  moderator,  it  was  formally  vot¬ 
ed  to  provide  each  volunteer  with  a  uniform  not  exceeding  14 
dollars  in  cost  and  an  additional  bonus  of  17  dollars;  to  remit  his 
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poll  tax  for  the  current  year;  to  pay  to  the  family  of  each  volun¬ 
teer,  except  commissioned  officers,  eight  dollars  a  month;  to  pay 
the  enlisted  men  the  sum  of  fifty  cents  for  each  day’s  drill,  not 
exceeding  in  all  sixty  days;  and  finally  to  borrow  and  appropri¬ 
ate  8,000  dollars  for  these  purposes.  These  were  all  practical 
measures,  intended  to  lessen  the  financial  sacrifice  of  the  sol¬ 
diers.  The  money  already  raised  by  private  subscription  was  to 
be  used  hereafter  as  “an  emergency  fund,  for  such  measures  of 
relief  as  the  Committee  of  Twenty-One  may  see  fit  hereafter 
to  adopt.”  On  May  6,  the  town  chose  as  its  official  committee  of 
national  defense  the  three  selectmen,  Asa  A.  Abbott,  William  S. 
Jenkins,  and  Benjamin  Boynton;  the  town  treasurer,  Edward 
Taylor;  and  three  citizens,  William  Chickering,  John  J.  Jenkins, 
and  Jedediah  Burtt.  This  committee  named  as  its  chairman  Wil¬ 
liam  Chickering  and  as  its  clerk  William  S.  Jenkins.  A  certain 
rivalry  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  citizens  was  doubtless  quite 
healthful. 

Once  started,  Andover  went  “all  out”  for  the  cause.  A  succes¬ 
sion  of  demonstrations  aroused  and  maintained  the  loyalty  of 
the  townspeople.  On  May  4,  the  Ballard  Vale  Company  flung 
to  the  breeze  “a  splendid  flag  of  ample  dimensions,  with  a  stream¬ 
er  seventy-five  feet  in  length.”  Hundreds  of  persons  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  addresses  were  delivered  by  several  gentlemen,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  the  singing  of  patriotic  songs.  The  Academy  boys 
on  their  own  formed  a  company  of  Ellsworth  Guards,  captained 
by  John  Hanson  Thompson,  of  the  Class  of  1861;  and  for  the 
members  the  young  ladies  of  Abbott  Academy  made  uniforms, 
consisting  of  gray  caps  and  suits  of  blue  trimmed  with  red.  A 
similar  unit  of  Havelock  Grays  was  recruited  in  the  Seminary. 
On  May  19,  Professor  Stowe  preached  a  sermon  before  the  An¬ 
dover  Light  Infantry,  on  the  text,  “Endure  hardship  as  a  sol¬ 
dier.”  The  church  on  this  occasion  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity,  many  not  being  able  to  gain  admittance.  The  house¬ 
wives  of  the  town  had  cooperated  by  providing  for  the  Light  In- 
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fantry  an  amazing  number  of  shirts,  flannel  drawers,  towels, 
stockings,  handkerchiefs,  hats,  and  needle  cases,  two  for  each  of 
the  members.  Seldom  have  soldiers  been  outfitted  more  hand¬ 
somely  on  the  way  to  the  wars. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4  a  large  and  beautiful  flag  was  un¬ 
furled  over  the  Seminary  Chapel,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
including  an  eloquent  prayer  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park,  a 
presentation  address  by  Professor  Phelps,  an  oration  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Stowe,  and  the  singing  of  a  “Banner  Song”  written  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  by  Mrs.  Stowe.  Clearly  the  Seminary  folk  were  now  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union.  On  the  following  day,  when  another  flag 
was  raised  over  the  Mansion  House  by  its  proprietor,  Mr.  Bod- 
well,  the  Guards  and  the  Grays,  who  could  have  had  few  dull 
moments,  were  again  present  and  carried  on  an  exhibition  drill 
on  the  training  field.  The  Andover  Light  Infantry,  resplendent 
in  their  new  uniforms  and  executing  intricate  maneuvers,  drew 
round  after  round  of  applause  from  the  spectators.  On  June  22, 
in  front  of  the  South  Church,  the  students  of  Phillips  Academy 
presented  to  the  Light  Infantry  a  white  silk  banner  with  the  coat 
of  arms  on  one  side  and  a  pine  tree,  with  an  inscription,  on  the 
other.  Among  the  large  number  present  at  the  ceremony  was  ex- 
President  Franklin  Pierce,  once  a  “Northern  man  with  Southern 
principles”  but  now  a  devoted  supporter  of  the  Union.  He  was 
paying  a  visit  to  his  friend,  Judge  John  Aiken. 

These  parades  and  ceremonies,  though  not  without  thrills, 
were  conducted  without  any  serious  danger  to  the  participants. 
The  hour  now  arrived  for  business  of  a  grimmer  nature.  On  the 
morning  of  June  24  the  Andover  Light  Infantry  assembled  at 
the  town  hall,  where  they  received  their  bounty  from  the  town 
and  enjoyed  the  traditional  “generous  collation.”  They  were 
then  drawn  into  line  and  addressed  by  Mr.  Cogswell,  before  be¬ 
ing  escorted  to  the  depot  by  the  Ellsworth  Guards,  the  Havelock 
Grays,  and  a  cheering  throng  of  citizens.  From  there  they  were 
transported  to  Fort  Warren,  where,  on  July  5,  they  were  mus- 
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tered  into  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  as  Company 
H,  14th  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry.  The  dis¬ 
astrous  reverse  to  the  Northern  troops  at  Bull  Run  took  place 
on  July  2 1;  and  on  August  7  the  14th  Regiment  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington  and  presumably  the  front.  On  January  1,  1863,  the  name 
of  the  Andover  unit  was  changed  to  Company  H,  1st  Heavy 
Artillery. 

In  her  short  story,  The  Oath  of  Allegiance ,  written  years  after¬ 
ward  and  published  in  1909,  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  described 
the  mood  of  the  Andover  which,  as  a  girl  in  her  teens,  she  knew 
in  Civil  War  days.  It  was,  she  remembered,  a  time  “of  great  pur¬ 
poses  and  small  hopes  ...  of  grand  deeds  and  dark  dreams.”  It 
was  a  time  “of  glory  and  madness,  of  love  and  despair  ...  of  the 
greatest  motives  and  the  noblest  achievement,  the  truest  praying 
and  the  bitterest  suffering,  that  our  land  and  day  have  known.” 
For  her,  the  death  of  the  young  man  whom  she  loved  was  a  deep 
personal  tragedy,  from  which  it  took  her  years  to  recover. 

The  complete  roll  of  the  unit  as  it  left  Fort  Warren  is  printed 
in  The  Record  of  Andover  in  the  Rebellion  and  includes  the  names 
of  many  of  Andover’s  oldest  and  best-known  families.  Horace 
Holt,  the  captain,  ended  as  a  lieutenant-colonel.  Moses  W.  Clem¬ 
ent,  a  second  lieutenant,  was  also  promoted  and  became  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  a  colored  regiment.  From  one  of  the  enlisted  men,  Ser¬ 
geant  E.  Kendall  Jenkins,  I  heard  in  1914  the  story  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  training  of  his  company;  and  although  he  was  then  over 
eighty,  he  stood  as  straight  as  a  pillar,  and  his  eye  sparkled  as  he 
related  the  adventures  of  himself  and  his  companions. 

For  many  tedious  months  these  soldiers  saw  no  action,  being 
assigned  to  garrison  duty  in  the  fortifications  south  of  Washing¬ 
ton  along  the  Potomac.  The  men  who  had  impulsively  “joined 
up”  to  save  the  Union  now  found  themselves  doing  routine  jobs 
no  more  dangerous  or  romantic  than  those  which  they  could 
have  performed  at  home,  and  their  letters  to  their  families  and 
friends  complained  bitterly  of  boredom.  Major  Holt  concluded 
a  formal  report  under  date  of  January  9,  1864,  as  follows: 
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With  regrets  that  the  First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery  cannot 
show  upon  her  records  an  equal  share  of  gallant  deeds  upon  the 
battle-field  with  other  Massachusetts  regiments,  and  hoping  yet  that 
we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  relieving  an  equal  number  of  worn- 
out  heroes  from  the  front,  and  they  have  an  opportunity  of  resting 
from  long-continued  hardships  behind  these  breastworks  in  Arling¬ 
ton  Height,  or  some  place  equally  safe. 

Major  Holt  was  soon  to  have  his  desire  gratified.  As  the  spring 
of  1864  opened.  Grant’s  Army  of  the  Potomac  started  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  attrition  which  was  to  wear  down  the  Confederacy  and 
bring  victory  to  the  North.  There  in  Virginia,  in  the  so-called 
“Wilderness” — a  grim  and  sterile  “No  Man’s  Land” — took 
place  some  of  the  most  frantic  and  stubborn  fighting  of  the  war. 
After  the  costly  engagement  at  the  “Bloody  Angle,”  Grant  called 
for  fresh  troops  to  fill  up  his  depleted  ranks;  and  on  May  15,  the 
entire  Massachusetts  Regiment,  including  Company  H,  was 
ordered  to  the  front,  arriving  just  in  time  to  participate  in  the 
Battle  of  Spottsylvania.  Its  chief  action  occurred  on  May  19, 
when  for  several  hours  the  First  Massachusetts  Heavy  Artillery 
faced  almost  unassisted  Rhodes’s  Division  of  Ewell’s  Corps,  hold¬ 
ing  the  enemy  in  check  until  reinforcements  could  arrive.  The 
combat  was  far  more  sanguinary  than  the  skirmishes  which  ear¬ 
lier  Andover  men  had  had  with  the  Indians  or  the  British.  It 
was  often  hand-to-hand,  with  no  mercy  shown  by  either  side,  and 
the  ground  was  strewn  with  corpses.  Those  who  survived  never 
forgot  the  scene.  To  them,  it  was  “Hell  on  earth!” 

On  May  2 1,  when  the  rumor  spread  to  New  England  of  a  ter¬ 
rific  battle  in  which  some  Andoverians  had  lost  their  lives,  the 
selectmen  hurriedly  called  a  meeting  in  the  town  hall.  No  ac¬ 
curate  information  had  then  been  received,  and  the  gathering 
dispersed  after  listening  to  the  inevitable  succession  of  speeches. 
It  was  already  evident,  however,  that  the  news  was  bad;  and  on 
May  26,  when  another  meeting  was  arranged,  it  was  voted  to 
send  to  Washington  a  “commission,”  consisting  of  the  Rever¬ 
end  J.  W.  Turner  and  Mr.  Joseph  Abbott.  Arriving  in  the  Na- 
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tional  capital  on  a  Saturday  evening,  these  gentlemen  spent  Sun¬ 
day  visiting  the  various  hospitals  to  which  Andover  victims  had 
been  assigned.  The  casualties  had  been  very  high.  Out  of  ap¬ 
proximately  eighty  combatants  in  Company  H,  eight  had  been 
killed  and  buried  on  the  battlefield.  Here  are  their  names: 

Private  Samuel  Aiken 
Private  Granville  K.  Cutler 
Private  James  Eastes 
Sergeant  Edward  Farmer 
Private  Jonathan  A.  Holt 
Private  Bernard  McGurk 
Private  Charles  W.  Ridley 
Private  James  Roth  well 

Three  Andover  men  were  fatally  wounded  at  Spottsylvania 
and  later  died  in  the  hospital:  Private  Epaphrus  K.  Bryant,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Charles  Carroll,  and  Lieutenant  Orrin  L.  Farnham. 
Eighteen  others  were  wounded  less  seriously  and  eventually  re¬ 
covered,  although  several  suffered  disabilities  which  troubled 
them  the  remainder  of  their  lives.  Three  from  the  company  were 
captured,  of  whom  two,  Private  Charles  P.  Barnard  and  Ser¬ 
geant  George  S.  Farmer,  died  in  Andersonville  Prison. 

Not  all  the  dead  were  native  of  the  town.  Samuel  Aiken  was 
born  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  Bernard  McGurk  was  an  Irish¬ 
man.  But  to  the  townspeople  they  were  all  heroes,  whether,  like 
Jonathan  Holt,  their  families  had  been  in  the  town  for  genera¬ 
tions,  or,  like  Granville  K.  Cutler,  they  had  moved  there  recent¬ 
ly  from  other  communities. 

Long  before  this  sacrificial  battle,  President  Lincoln,  on  July 
1,  1862,  had  called  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to 
serve  three  years  or  until  the  end  of  the  war,  the  quota  assigned 
to  Andover  by  the  Commonwealth  being  fifty-two.  At  meetings 
of  citizens  to  encourage  the  enlistment  of  recruits,  it  was  voted 
to  pay  each  serviceman  a  bounty  of  100  dollars  from  the  town 
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treasury,  to  which  Peter  Smith  and  John  Dove  agreed  to  add  five 
dollars  to  each  man  enrolled.  On  August  7,  it  was  announced  that 
the  full  quota  had  been  reached.  It  included  men  from  almost 
every  occupation — farmers,  cordwainers,  mill  operatives,  even 
one  bookseller  and  one  medical  student. 

When,  on  August  4,  1862,  the  President  ordered  still  another 
draft  of  three  hundred  thousand  militia  to  serve  nine  months, 
the  citizens  at  a  special  town  meeting  voted  to  raise  their  quota 
by  furnishing  volunteers  rather  than  conscripts.  One  of  their 
resolutions,  passed  on  August  2  5,  declared  that  the  townspeople 
“would  deem  it  a  dishonor  and  a  stain  upon  their  patriotism  to 
send  soldiers  raised  by  conscription  for  the  defense  of  Liberty 
and  the  Union.  The  town’s  quota  of  twenty-three  “nine  months’ 
men”  was  filled  in  September,  each  soldier  being  paid  a  bounty 
of  100  dollars. 

It  is  evident  from  the  Records  that  Andover  was  throughout 
this  period  true  to  its  traditions.  In  the  spring  of  1 863,  following 
the  defeat  at  Fredericksburg,  the  “Copperheads”  were  flourish¬ 
ing  and  the  North  was  in  a  mood  of  despondency.  On  April  13 
a  meeting  of  Andover  citizens  was  held  for  the  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  “Union  League.”  Resolutions  were  passed  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  “many  manifestations  in  the  Northern  States  of  a  defiant 
and  factious  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  Administration  and  of 
sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  Rebels.”  In  no  uncertain  lan¬ 
guage  the  town  expressed  its  attitude: 

We  deplore  the  existence  of  this  treasonable  spirit.  We  denounce 
the  expression  of  any  sympathy  with  the  rebellion  as  reckless,  in¬ 
solent,  and  wanton  approval  of  the  greatest  crime  in  history;  and 
holding  these  manifestations  to  be  dangerous  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  world, 
we  unite  in  declaring  that  we  will  not  give  aid  or  support  to  any  per¬ 
son,  circulate  or  encourage  the  publication  of  any  book  or  paper,  or 
approve  of  or  countenance  any  public  appeals  which  are  employed  in 
defending  the  Rebellion,  or  any  of  the  steps  thereto,  or  attacking  the 
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Administration,  or  any  of  the  measures  it  has  adopted  for  carrying 
on  the  war,— a  war  brought  about  solely  by  traitors  and  rebels,  and 
which  must  be  continued  till  the  final  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

This  was  comprehensive  and  caustic  language  which  no  one 
was  likely  to  misconstrue;  and  it  expressed  a  mood  of  loyalty  and 
defiance  which,  coming  from  countless  other  communities  in  the 
North,  made  the  outcome  of  the  war  inevitable.  The  Andover 
Union  League  was  duly  formed,  with  Francis  Cogswell  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  with  the  object  of  encouraging  and  disseminating  pa¬ 
triotic  sentiments  through  public  addresses  and  printed  publi¬ 
cations  as  well  as  social  intercourse. 

A  good  deal  of  confusion  developed  regarding  the  men  en¬ 
rolled  from  the  town.  Some  men  received  the  bounty  and  never 
joined  their  assigned  unit;  indeed  “bounty  jumping”  became  a 
rather  profitable  business  among  a  disreputable  group.  Not  a 
few,  it  must  be  admitted,  deserted  long  before  reaching  a  battle¬ 
field  and  were  never  heard  of  again.  Often  names  were  mis¬ 
spelled  or  reported  inaccurately.  The  usual  clerical  mistakes  did 
not  help  clarification.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  town  fathers 
could  only  do  their  best  to  keep  up-to-date;  and  on  and  as  of  July 
1,  1863,  they  reported  that  Andover  had  in  uniform  287  men,  of 
whom  258  were  “three  years’  men”  and  29  “nine  months’  men.” 
This  was  61  more  than  the  quota  assigned  by  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  When  the  President,  on  October  29,  1863,  issued  still 
another  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  finish  the 
job,  Andover  quickly  filled  its  assignment  of  38.  In  its  pride,  the 
town  wished  to  avoid  having  the  “draft”  procedure  put  into  op¬ 
eration  within  its  limits. 

On  July  21,  1864,  a  detachment  of  soldiers  from  Company  H, 
who  had  just  been  through  still  more  rough  fighting  at  Cold 
Harbor,  arrived  home  from  the  front,  their  three-year  term  of 
enlistment  having  expired.  They  were  greeted  at  the  railroad 
station  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  citizens  and  students.  The  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  brass  band,  which  seems  to  have  flourished  in  war 
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time,  led  the  procession  up  the  hill  to  the  town  hall,  followed  by 
the  selectmen,  the  local  clergy,  and  the  committee  of  reception. 
To  the  delight  of  everybody,  the  troops  brought  back  with  them 
their  own  drummer,  George  B.  Clark,  who  was  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed  with  extraordinary  skill  and  vigor.  After  the  tired  and 
hungry  veterans  had  enjoyed  their  final  “collation”  at  the  town’s 
expense,  Mr.  Cogswell  addressed  them  in  words  of  welcome  and 
praise.  Then  they  went  to  their  families.  It  was  a  big  day  for 
Andover. 

Actually,  after  Gettysburg  and  Vicksburg,  in  July,  1863,  there 
could  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  result.  Other  battles  had  to  be 
fought  and  thousands  had  to  die  before  the  Confederate  surren¬ 
der,  but  the  victory  was  won,  and  many  Andover  soldiers  parad¬ 
ed  down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  before  being  discharged  and  sent 
back  to  Massachusetts.  According  to  the  town  Records,  Andover 
furnished  on  official  quotas  503  men  for  the  Army  and  50  for  the 
Navy.  In  addition,  some  46  miscellaneous  recruits  claiming  An¬ 
dover  as  their  residence  were,  for  one  reason  or  another,  omitted 
by  the  selectmen.  The  total  number  from  the  town  was  599.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  official  figures,  Andover  furnished  an  excess  over 
quotas  alone  of  1 14  and  a  surplus  of  163  beyond  what  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  supply.  On  any  computation,  the  accomplishment  was 
highly  creditable  to  the  self-sacrifice  and  loyal  cooperation  of  the 
townspeople. 

The  records  as  finally  compiled  showed  that  fifty-three  men 
registered  from  Andover  were  entitled  to  have  their  names  on 
the  Roll  of  Honor.  They  lost  their  lives  in  many  different  ways 
and  their  mortal  bodies  were  returned  to  earth  in  various  places. 
Some  of  them  suffered  accidents,  like  James  H.  Bailey,  who  fell 
from  a  parapet  at  Fort  Albany,  Virginia,  and  died  on  September 
14,  1861.  The  first  soldier  to  be  killed  in  action  was  apparently 
Amos  Whittaker,  on  June  27,  1862,  at  Gaines’  Mills,  Virginia. 
William  H.  Luke,  who  died  of  wounds  received  at  Second  Bull 
Run,  August  29,  1862,  was  brought  back  to  the  North  Andover 
Burying  Ground.  Enoch  M.  Hatch,  a  private  in  Company  H  who 
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survived  Spottsylvania,  was  killed,  June  16,  1864,  in  front  of 
Petersburg  and  buried  hastily  at  night  on  the  campground.  Wil¬ 
liam  Russell,  fatally  wounded  at  Cold  Harbor,  died  on  July  1 1, 
1 864,  and  was  later  laid  to  rest  in  the  South  Parish  Cemetery.  Jo¬ 
seph  Chandler,  a  victim  of  disease,  March  10,  1863,  was  buried 
in  the  West  Parish  graveyard.  The  mention  of  these  names  means 
little  today,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  century,  but  they  were 
once  very  real  people,  and  their  premature  loss  shocked  the  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  correlation  of  the  records,  dates  were  often  jum¬ 
bled,  and  careless  errors  in  identification  were  unavoidable.  In 
short,  this  was  like  all  wars  since  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  before. 
But  the  town  did  its  best  to  honor  its  dead,  whoever  and  wherever 
they  were. 

Nothing  has  been  said  regarding  the  large  number  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  Andover  Theological  Seminary  alumni  who  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  effort,  registering  from  other  communities; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  catalogue  them  here.  Two  such 
men,  however,  deserve  rather  special  mention.  Isaac  Ingalls 
Stevens,  of  the  North  Parish,  was  a  descendant  of  the  first  pro¬ 
prietor,  John  Stevens,  so  often  referred  to  in  this  narrative,  and 
a  nephew  of  the  enterprising  “Captain  Nat”  Stevens,  whose  story 
has  already  been  related.  Born  in  1818,  Isaac  attended  both 
Franklin  and  Phillips  academies,  and  later  West  Point,  gradu¬ 
ating  in  1839,  the  first  scholar  in  his  class.  He  took  part  in  nearly 
every  operation  in  the  Mexican  War,  until  he  was  wounded  at 
San  Cosme;  and  he  wrote  a  book  entitled  Campaigns  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  of  Mexico.  In  March,  1853,  at  his  own  solicitation,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Washington  Territory  and  leader  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  exploring  expedition.  Unfortunately  he 
was  by  temperament  both  impatient  and  autocratic,  and  made 
bitter  enemies,  but  his  energy  and  assurance  carried  him  along. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  he  at  once  offered  his  services, 
but  his  critics  prevented  him  from  securing  the  rank  which  his 
talents  and  record  deserved.  After  three  months  of  mortifying 
disappointments,  he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  79th  High- 
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landers,  New  York  Volunteers,  and  in  due  course,  although  not 
without  discouraging  delays,  was  promoted  to  be  brigadier- 
general  and  major  general.  Finally,  on  September  1,  1862,  at 
the  Battle  of  Chantilly,  he  charged  the  flank  of  the  Confederate 
Army  with  a  small  force  of  nine  regiments.  When  his  troops 
wavered  under  a  withering  fire,  he  seized  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
from  a  fallen  color-bearer  crying,  “Highlanders,  my  Highland¬ 
ers,  follow  your  General,’’  and  dashed  forward  against  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  of  the  enemy.  As  a  terrific  thunderstorm 
burst  upon  the  battlefield,  a  bullet  struck  him  in  the  temple  and 
he  fell,  the  standard  still  grasped  in  his  hand.  It  was  later  stated 
that  his  charge  at  just  that  moment  had  averted  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  disaster  to  the  Union  Army.  He  was  only  forty-four  years 
old  when  he  was  killed. 

Andover  today  may  claim  a  share  in  the  exploits  of  General 
Stevens,  even  though  he  belongs  by  birth  to  the  North  Parish. 
His  accomplishments  were  great  enough  for  both  townships.  An¬ 
dover  would  also  like  to  claim  William  Francis  Bartlett,  born  in 
Haverhill  but  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  in  the  Class  of 
1858,  who  emerged  from  the  war  a  major  general  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  Although  his  sympathies  had  been  largely  with  the 
South,  he  left  Harvard  College  in  1862  to  join  the  Fourth  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  from  that  time 
until  his  death  hardly  had  a  quiet  moment.  Scott  H.  Paradise, 
recounting  his  career,  describes  him  as  “wounded  in  four  out  of 
the  five  battles  in  which  he  took  part,  thrice  leading  his  troops 
against  the  enemy  despite  the  handicap  of  a  wooden  leg,  cap¬ 
tured  and  confined  at  Libby  Prison,  urged  in  the  same  year  to 
accept  in  Massachusetts  the  nomination  for  Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor  by  the  Democrats  and  the  nomination  for  Governor  by  the 
Republicans.”  He  died  on  December  10,  1876,  in  his  thirty- 
sixth  year,  never  having  fully  recovered  from  his  injuries.  FI  is 
statue  has  a  place  of  honor  in  the  Hall  of  Flags  in  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  House,  and  he  has  been  called  the  Commonwealth’s 
“most  distinguished  soldier.”  No  one,  not  even  General  Joseph 
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Hooker  or  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  deserves  this  title  more. 

Most  of  Andover’s  leading  families  had  representatives  in  the 
Northern  Army.  William  Marland,  grandson  of  the  pioneer 
manufacturer,  had  a  brilliant  military  career,  beginning  as  a 
sergeant  and  ending  as  a  brevet  major.  Peter  D.  Smith,  son  of 
Peter  and  Esther  Smith,  was  wounded  at  Spottsylvania  and  then 
discharged  for  disability.  Frederick  W.  Stowe,  Professor  Stowe’s 
son,  was  wounded  at  Gettysburg  and  discharged  as  a  captain. 
George  H.  Taylor,  son  of  the  principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  was 
mustered  into  service  in  November,  1863,  and  was  eventually 
promoted  to  first  lieutenant. 

Several  colored  men  from  other  areas  were  induced  by  An¬ 
dover’s  unusually  high  “bounty”  to  become  “representative  re¬ 
cruits  from  the  town,”  which  means  simply  that  they  were  listed 
from  Andover  to  swell  its  quota.  Typical  was  Peter  Boston,  of 
Loundes  County,  Mississippi,  who  was  mustered  in  at  Vicksburg, 
Mississippi,  on  October  11,  1864,  as  a  private  in  the  United 
States  Colored  Cavalry  and  a  “representative  recruit”  for  Francis 
Cogswell.  Most  of  these  men  enlisted  too  late  in  the  war  to  see 
any  action. 

Throughout  the  conflict  the  town  had  granted  generous  aid 
to  the  families  of  volunteers,  and  in  addition  to  appropriations 
voted  by  the  taxpayers,  subscriptions  had  been  made  from  pri¬ 
vate  sources.  No  case  of  genuine  need  was  left  unrelieved.  After 
the  Confederate  surrender,  the  town  prepared  to  consider  and 
meet  all  the  legitimate  claims  of  veterans.  Ultimately  requests 
to  the  total  amount  of  about  30,000  dollars  were  presented  by 
returning  soldiers.  Not  until  many  months  had  passed  could  all 
these  be  passed  upon,  but  in  the  end  everybody  was  treated  with 
fairness  and  generosity. 

For  Andover  these  were  memorable  years,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  real  privation.  The  routine  affairs  of  daily  life,  the  mar¬ 
riages  and  births  and  reunions,  were  carried  on  as  usual.  Indeed 
it  was  a  period  of  exceptional  prosperity  for  those  who  remained 
at  home,  for  the  mills  were  busy  with  war  orders  and  wages  were 
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high.  Each  summer  the  three  private  educational  institutions 
held  their  annual  exhibitions  and  awarded  diplomas  to  their 
graduates  in  the  traditional  fashion.  If  any  Copperheads  dwelt 
in  the  vicinity,  they  did  not  raise  their  voices,  and  the  communi¬ 
ty  worked  with  singleness  of  aim.  A  visitor  would  have  been  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  number  of  flags  along  the  street;  and  if  he  lin¬ 
gered,  he  would  have  been  aware  of  ladies  meeting  to  sew  on 
garments  and  of  a  sense  of  expectancy  at  any  public  gathering. 
But  all  the  bloodshed  was  on  distant  soil,  and  the  horrors  of  war 
were  evidently  chiefly  when  the  wounded  returned  or  the  dead 
were  brought  back  for  honorable  burial. 

The  termination  of  hostilities  was  greeted  with  relief  and 
celebration,  broken  by  the  tragic  news  of  the  President’s  assas¬ 
sination,  which  was  mourned  in  every  church  in  town.  Gradual¬ 
ly,  with  the  discharge  of  soldiers,  the  town  returned  to  normal. 
The  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  formed  in  1 866,  and  An¬ 
dover  soon  had  its  General  William  F.  Bartlett  Post,  Number 
99,  which,  until  the  turn  of  the  century  and  after,  was  a  potent 
influence  in  town  affairs.  After  the  inauguration  of  Memorial 
Day  in  1868,  the  graves  of  veterans  were  annually  decorated  by 
the  G.A.R.,  and  the  patriotic  parade  was  headed  by  ex-soldiers 
in  the  blue  uniforms.  With  the  passage  of  time  many  of  these 
found  their  uniforms  tighter  and  less  comfortable,  and  some 
were  content  to  ride  in  carriages — later  in  automobiles — to  the 
cemeteries.  After  1918,  most  of  the  responsibility  for  Memorial 
Day  was  taken  over  by  the  American  Legion  and  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars.  The  last  recorded  Civil  War  veteran  in  the  town, 
Henry  L.  Clukey,  died  in  1922,  but  he  did  not  enlist  originally 
from  Andover. 
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Separated  geographically  from  the  parent  settlement,  the 
once  quiet  South  Parish  along  the  Shawsheen  and  down  from 
the  Hill,  already  an  educational  center,  now  became  also  a  lively 
industrial  community  with  traits  peculiarly  its  own.  North  An¬ 
dover,  with  its  attractive  lake,  changed  as  the  century  went  on 
into  a  place  of  large  estates  and  impressive  mansions,  owned  by 
Stevenses,  Suttons,  Russells,  Mifflins,  Kunhardts,  and  others, 
most  of  them  manufacturers.  Bostonians  who  didn’t  like  the 
seashore  or  the  mountains  used  it  as  a  summer  resort  for  relief 
from  city  heat.  Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  found  a  refuge  there  in 
the  home  of  his  nieces,  the  old  farmhouse  once  occupied  by  their 
ancestor,  Esquire  Phillips.  North  Andover  was  largely  open 
country.  Andover,  with  its  busy  stores  and  nearness  to  the  rail¬ 
road,  seemed  to  the  casual  visitor  much  more  “citified.” 

Andover’s  actual  population  increased  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  Spanish  War  of  1898,  but  slowly  and  somewhat 
inconsistently.  From  a  total  of  5,314  in  1865,  it  had  fallen  off 
by  1870  to  4,873,  for  reasons  related  to  the  expansion  of  the 
neighboring  city  of  Lawrence.  By  1875,  however,  it  had  in¬ 
creased  to  5,097,  and  in  1880  it  was  5,171.  Not  until  1885,  how¬ 
ever,  did  it  surpass  its  size  of  twenty  years  before,  with  a  reported 
population  of  5,711,  which  by  1890  had  grown  officially  to 
6,142.  The  United  States  census  for  1900  gave  the  figure  for 
Andover  as  6,813.  During  the  period  of  thirty  years  from  i860 
to  1890  the  property  valuation  had  increased  from  2,339,977 
dollars  to  6,376,182  dollars,  a  much  greater  percentage  increase 
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than  that  in  population.  Andover  had  become  a  wealthy  and 
prosperous  industrial  community. 

Although  the  town  had  been  outclassed  in  size  and  business 
interests  by  Lawrence,  with  its  abundant  water  power,  it  had  its 
own  mills,  several  of  which  have  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier 
chapter.  The  Marland  Mills  were  acquired  in  1879  by  M.  T. 
Stevens  and  Sons  Company,  but  continued  to  be  operated  as  a 
separate  unit.  The  newest  factory  in  1865  was  the  Tyer  Rubber 
Company,  founded  in  1856  by  Henry  George  Tyer,  a  native  of 
Hackney,  England,  who  had  come  to  the  United  States  in  1841 
as  a  young  man  of  twenty-nine.  Alert  and  imaginative,  he  ex¬ 
perimented  with  rubber  compounds,  eventually  patenting  the 
“Compo,”  a  gaiter  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  sole  were  fas¬ 
tened  together  by  a  rubber  cement.  He  started  a  plant  in  An¬ 
dover  very  modestly  with  only  six  employees,  but  within  two 
years  he  was  using  twenty-five  men  and  seventy-five  girls  on  a 
ten-hour  shift.  The  firm  was  incorporated  in  1876,  and  six  years 
later  Horace  H.  Tyer,  son  of  the  founder,  became  president, 
serving  in  that  capacity  until  1907.  By  that  date  the  original 
plant  on  Main  Street  had  been  expanded  until  it  had  five  hun¬ 
dred  employees  and  sales  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  dollars 
a  year.  It  was  chiefly  a  family  business  until  1912,  when  its  capi¬ 
tal  structure  was  reorganized  and  the  number  of  stockholders 
enlarged.  By  this  date  the  trademark  “Tyrian”  had  acquired 
nationwide  significance. 

After  the  war  Andover  could  be  counted  in  the  Republican 
camp,  casting  its  majority  vote  as  decisively  in  1900  for  McKin¬ 
ley  as  it  had  done  in  1868  for  Grant.  It  was  a  period  when  no 
single  one  of  its  citizens  achieved  any  real  prominence  in  state 
or  national  politics.  For  reasons  of  expediency,  Andover,  in 
elections  for  the  Massachusetts  lower  house,  was  usually  includ¬ 
ed  in  the  same  district  with  North  Andover  and  Middleton,  and 
a  rotation  of  representatives  was  informally  arranged  among  the 
three  towns.  Thus  no  Andover  representative,  however  capable 
and  popular,  could  remain  very  long  in  that  office.  Among  the 
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Andover  men  who  from  time  to  time  served  in  the  House  were 
George  B.  Foster,  John  B.  Jenkins,  Henry  S.  Greene,  Edward 
Taylor,  Augustine  K.  Russell,  George  H.  Poor,  Samuel  H.  Bout- 
well,  John  L.  Smith,  William  G.  Donald,  John  Cornell,  Charles 
Smith,  Albert  S.  Manning,  William  Odlin,  and  Charles  Greene 
— a  succession  of  sound,  conservative  Yankees. 

The  town  suffered  also  by  being  placed,  under  legislative  de¬ 
cree,  in  the  same  Congressional  district  with  the  cities  of  Law¬ 
rence  and  Lowell,  which  made  it  difficult  for  ambitious  young 
statesmen  to  compete  with  politicians  from  the  larger  communi¬ 
ties.  From  1867  to  1875  the  Seventh  District  was  represented  in 
Congress  by  the  notorious  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  of  Lowell,  who, 
once  a  “Northern  man  with  Southern  principles,”  had  become  a 
nominal  Republican.  Rather  significantly,  he  was  defeated  in 
1875  by  John  K.  Tarbox,  a  Lawrence  Democrat,  but  he  was  re¬ 
turned  again  in  1877,  for  one  more  term,  this  time  as  an  “Inde¬ 
pendent  Greenbacker.”  He  was  elected  as  governor  in  1882. 
William  A.  Russell,  a  Lawrence  paper  manufacturer,  was  the 
district’s  Republican  representative  for  three  terms,  from  1879 
to  1885.  Then  came  Charles  H.  Allen,  of  Lowell,  for  the  Forty- 
ninth  and  Fiftieth  Congresses  (1885-1889),  and  Frederick  T. 
Greenhalge,  also  of  Lowell,  for  the  Fifty-first  Congress  (1889- 
1891),  both  of  them  Republicans. 

Then  in  1 890  came  an  unexpected  shift  with  the  election  of 
a  Democrat,  Moses  T.  Stevens,  member  of  the  well-known  man¬ 
ufacturing  family  of  North  Andover.  The  story  of  his  political 
adventures  has  its  humorous  and  illuminating  aspects.  He  had 
earlier  served  acceptably  in  both  branches  of  the  state  legisla¬ 
ture,  but  in  his  sixties  felt  that  he  should  devote  himself  to  his 
industrial  interests  and  to  the  Andover  National  Bank,  of  which 
he  was  president.  During  his  convalescence  from  a  severe  at¬ 
tack  of  pleurisy  he  was  asked  by  managers  of  the  Democratic 
Party  to  offer  himself  as  a  sacrifice  and  run  for  Congress  in  what 
had  become  the  Fifth  District,  regarded  as  irrevocably  Republi¬ 
can.  He  replied  that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  used  on  the 
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assurance  that  he  could  not  possibly  be  elected.  His  reputation 
for  integrity  and  efficiency,  however,  was  such  that  he  attracted 
many  Republican  votes  and  won  a  majority  of  454  over  Green- 
halge.  As  might  have  been  expected,  Stevens  took  his  job  seri¬ 
ously  and  moved  to  Washington  with  his  family.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  powerful  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  helping 
to  frame  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill.  He  retired  after  two  terms,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  leaving  a  fine  reputation  behind  him.  His 
successor,  the  Republican  William  S.  Knox,  was  a  Lawrence  at¬ 
torney  who  held  the  office  for  eight  years,  from  1895  to  1903.  In 
his  career,  as  in  that  of  Stevens,  Andover  could  claim  a  small 
share,  for  during  the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  made  his  home 
in  the  town.  He  died  on  September  2 1,  1914. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  town  changed  considerably  from 
1865  toigoo.  In  1866,  a  fortunate  conflagration  destroyed  some 
unsightly  old  buildings  on  the  northwest  side  of  Elm  Square,  in 
the  center  of  the  business  district;  and  John  Smith,  maintaining 
his  record  as  a  man  of  generous  vision,  persuaded  his  partners, 
Peter  Smith  and  John  Dove,  to  join  him  in  pledging  35,000  dol¬ 
lars  towards  a  Memorial  Hall,  Library,  and  Reading  Room,  to  be 
erected  in  that  excellent  location,  in  honor  of  the  Andover  men 
who  had  given  their  lives  in  the  War  Between  the  States.  The 
three  donors  stipulated  that  an  additional  1 5,000  dollars  should 
be  raised  by  popular  subscription;  and  Francis  Cogswell,  still  a 
leader  in  all  good  works,  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  of  seven  to  carry  the  project  through.  The  building,  of  brick 
with  granite  trimmings,  was  completed  at  a  total  cost  of  43,000 
dollars,  including  the  land.  It  was  formally  dedicated  on  Friday, 
May  30,  1873,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  including  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  the  South  Church  by  Phillips  Brooks,  not  yet  a  bishop 
but  even  then  one  of  the  country’s  most  eloquent  orators. 

Although  the  dedication  was  mainly  of  local  interest.  Brooks 
gave  to  his  address  a  broader  relevance  and  significance.  He  ob¬ 
viously  had  many  reasons  for  wishing  to  signalize  an  important 
event  in  the  community  where  his  Phillips  ancestors  had  been 
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among  the  leading  citizens.  The  opening  paragraph,  although 
subdued  in  tone,  set  the  mood  for  the  talk: 

The  employment  to  which  this  Decoration  Day  is  dedicated,  and 
in  which  many  of  you  have  been  occupied  this  morning,  is  the  noblest 
in  which  a  free  and  grateful  people  can  engage.  The  graves  of  the 
soldiers  all  over  the  land  have  once  more  burst  into  flower  with  the 
honor  and  affection  of  devoted  hearts.  Once  more  the  stately  obelisks 
and  the  little  hillocks  that  are  fast  sinking  back  to  the  common  level 
of  this  mother  earth  have  become  the  flower-decked  monuments  of 
the  truths  and  principles  for  which  they  died  whose  bodies  lie  below 
them.  It  is  not  the  least  of  the  debts  that  we  owe  our  Union  soldiers 
that  their  very  graves  are  vocal,— that  though  dead,  they  speak  to  us 
still.  The  soldiers  who  survived  the  war  have  passed  into  other  occu¬ 
pations.  It  is  the  lives  that  stopped  at  loyalty  and  freedom  that  have 
left  the  strongest  emphasis  upon  those  sacred  words.  The  men  who 
from  the  bloody  shore  of  the  Rebellion  embarked  into  the  other  life 
have  left  footprints  ineffaceable  upon  the  margin  where  they  plant¬ 
ed  them,  and  made  it  recognizable  and  dear  forever. 

Brooks  then  continued  with  references  to  incidents  in  An¬ 
dover  history,  pointing  out  that  “the  soldier  and  the  scholar 
came  forth  together  from  the  culture  of  our  town”  and  continu¬ 
ing,  “A  powder-mill  and  a  paper-mill  were  its  two  first  indus¬ 
tries,  and  the  same  gentle  Shawshin  turned  the  wheels  of  both.” 
In  words  which  no  Andoverian  is  likely  to  forget,  he  spoke  of 
“the  truly  American  character  of  Andover”  and  described  her 
in  an  oft-quoted  sentence,  “Everywhere  and  always,  first  and 
last,  she  has  been  the  manly,  straight-forward,  sober,  patriotic 
New  England  town.”  With  pride  and  sympathy  he  spoke  of  the 
fifty-two  whose  names  were  on  the  Honor  Roll.  “They  did  not 
merely  clear  the  field  of  treason,”  he  said.  “By  the  same  labor 
they  built  up  a  new  possibility  of  national  character  and  life.” 
Then,  as  he  drew  to  a  close,  he  spoke  movingly  of  truth: 

It  is  truth  that  we  want  in  every  department  of  our  life.  In  State 
and  Church  we  need  it,  at  home  and  on  the  street;  in  the  smallest 
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fashions  and  in  the  most  sacred  mysteries;  that  men  should  say  what 
they  think,  should  act  out  what  they  believe,  should  be  themselves 
continually,  without  concealment  and  without  pretense.  When  we 
have  that,  we  shall  have  at  least  a  solid  basis  of  reality  on  which  to 
build  all  future  programs.  It  is  the  benefit  of  great  and  solemn  crises 
that  they  give  us  some  characters  which  manifest  this  simple  truth, 
that  they  make  it  to  some  extent  the  character  of  all  the  time.  We  lay 
our  wreaths  upon  the  graves  of  our  Union  soldiers  because  they  were 
such  men  of  truth;  and  we  pray  that  their  memory  and  influence 
may  be  strong  among  us  so  long  as  the  nation  lasts  for  which  they 
lived  and  died. 

When  I  first  came  to  Andover  in  1908,  this  address  was  still 
remembered,  although  it  had  been  delivered  thirty-five  years 
before,  and  one  veteran,  trying  to  describe  it  to  me,  said,  “Mr. 
Brooks  spoke  like  an  angel  direct  from  Heaven,  and  I  wanted  to 
shout  and  weep  at  the  same  time.” 

Designed  and  erected  at  perhaps  the  lowest  period  in  Ameri¬ 
can  architectural  history,  Memorial  Hall  to  later  generations 
seemed  more  useful  than  beautiful.  Some  later  alterations,  how¬ 
ever,  have  left  it  less  conspicuously  ugly  than  it  was  originally. 
In  1866,  the  same  generous  trio  of  Scotch  immigrants — John 
Smith,  Peter  Smith,  and  John  Dove — had  given  to  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  a  library  which  was  christened  Brechin 
Hall,  after  their  native  village.  This,  too,  in  the  light  of  modern 
architectural  developments,  came  to  be  regarded  as  in  atrocious 
taste,  and  the  dwellers  on  the  Hill  felt  relieved  when  its  mottled 
walls  were  torn  down  in  1926.  But  the  spirit  which  prompted 
the  gifts  of  Brechin  Hall  and  Memorial  Hall  is  part  of  Andover’s 
splendid  tradition. 

The  huge,  flamboyant  Memorial  Hall  on  the  Harvard  College 
campus  is  perhaps  the  most  depressing  example  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  of  how  insidiously  decadence  may  creep  in.  But  the  con¬ 
trasts  between  good  and  bad  designing  are  perfectly  demon¬ 
strated  also  on  Andover  Hill.  In  the  spring  of  1880  an  old  farm- 
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house  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Phillips  Streets  was  moved 
half  a  mile  to  the  north  side  of  Morton  Street — where  it  may 
still  be  seen — and  in  its  place  was  erected  a  “Queen  Anne” 
dwelling,  with  many  gables  and  dormer  windows,  much  “gim- 
crackery”  and  fancy  colored  glass.  The  cost  of  this  residence,  giv¬ 
en  by  members  of  the  Jewett  family  as  a  home  for  Professor  Wil¬ 
liam  Jewett  Tucker,  was  about  18,000  dollars,  and  it  was  called 
at  the  time  of  its  completion  “the  finest  house  on  Andover  Hill” 
— this  with  the  lovely  Phelps  House,  one  of  Bulhnch’s  best, 
standing  only  a  few  yards  away. 

Andover  never  had  the  architectural  unity  and  distinction 
which  characterized  Salem  and  Newburyport.  In  those  coastal 
towns  wealth  derived  from  shipping  came  almost  simultaneous¬ 
ly  to  families  at  precisely  the  period  when  excellent  architects 
were  available.  Hence  the  fine  Georgian  Colonial  mansions 
which  lend  charm  to  the  older  areas  of  those  cities.  Andover  too 
has  its  beautiful  houses,  not  only  on  the  Hill  but  also  on  School 
and  Central  Streets;  but  they  are  somewhat  scattered  and  too 
often  in  the  vicinity  of  other  buildings  less  attractive. 

All  this,  however,  is  digressional,  and  we  must  return  to  the 
Andover  of  the  1870’s  and  1880’s.  On  the  opposite  side  of  Elm 
Square  from  Memorial  Hall  stood  the  village’s  best-known  inn, 
built  in  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  operated 
through  many  vicissitudes  and  under  several  names  and  propri¬ 
etors  until  it  was  torn  down  in  1 894  to  make  room  for  the  new 
brick  Musgrove  Block.  Known  under  various  regimes  as  “Ye 
Ames  Tavern,”  “Mayo’s  Tavern,”  and  the  “Eagle  Hotel,”  it  was 
finally  acquired  by  Samuel  G.  Bean,  known  locally  as  “Uncle 
Sam,”  and  rechristened  “The  Elm  House.”  “Uncle  Sam,”  not 
to  be  confused  with  quite  a  different  “Uncle  Sam,”  the  domi¬ 
neering  principal  of  Phillips  Academy  from  1837  to  1871,  was 
also  an  auctioneer  and  livery  stable  keeper,  drove  his  own  four- 
in-hand  attached  to  a  tallyho,  and  was  a  colorful  figure  with  his 
white  beaver  hat,  frock  coat,  and  whip.  Under  him  the  Elm 
House  enjoyed  for  some  years  a  moderate  degree  of  prosperity. 
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The  Elm  House  faced  the  village  green,  which  in  those  days 
was  a  rallying  point  for  town  activities,  especially  those  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  G.A.R.,  whose  members  on  July  4  never  failed  to 
fire  there  their  sunrise  salute.  The  boarding  and  livery  stables  at¬ 
tached  to  the  hostelry  were  of  much  convenience  to  local  resi¬ 
dents  before  the  coming  in  the  1890’s  of  the  electric  trolley  cars, 
which  made  transportation  easier.  The  opulent  manufacturers 
of  North  Andover  drove  their  own  carriages  to  the  Andover 
railroad  station  in  order  to  catch  the  early  morning  train  for 
Boston,  but  ordinary  people  had  to  hire  their  rigs;  and  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  in  spring  and  summer  every  vehicle  in  the  stable 
was  likely  to  be  rented  for  pleasure  excursions. 

On  the  long  porch  of  the  Elm  House  were  usually  to  be  found 
John  Pray,  another  livery  stable  keeper,  moving  slowly  back 
and  forth  in  his  rocker,  and  also  the  colored  boy,  in  uniform, 
who  acted  as  bellhop  and  clerk.  The  lobby  was  long  an  informal 
gathering  place  for  the  discussion  of  town  affairs,  and  “Uncle 
Sam”  had  his  difficulties  in  keeping  out  the  loafers  who  found 
there  a  congenial  refuge  without  contributing  to  the  running 
expenses  of  the  inn.  Huge  brass  cuspidors  were  placed  here  and 
there  for  the  convenience  of  the  guests.  The  smell  was  an  unmis¬ 
takable  blend  of  stale  cigar  smoke  and  odors  from  the  kitchen. 
In  short,  it  was  a  genuine  old-fashioned  country  hotel. 

More  expensive  and  exclusive  was  the  Mansion  House  at  the 
top  of  the  Hill,  which  sent  its  own  horse-drawn  “bus”  to  meet 
the  trains.  After  its  transformation  into  a  tavern,  chiefly  for 
guests  of  the  Academy  and  the  Seminary,  it  welcomed  many  dis¬ 
tinguished  visitors,  including  not  only  Lafayette  and  Webster, 
already  mentioned,  but  also  Emerson,  Andrew  Jackson,  Wen¬ 
dell  Phillips,  James  G.  Blaine,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  Mark  Twain,  Phillips  Brooks,  and  William 
Dean  Howells,  as  well  as  other  darlings  of  the  lecture  platform 
in  the  golden  days  of  the  Lyceum.  Over  the  years  the  huge  square 
building  had  weathered  storm  after  storm,  while  around  it  other 
apparently  less  perishable  structures  had  gone  up  in  flames  or 
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been  moved  away.  Its  second  century  was  hardly  well  started, 
however,  when,  on  the  early  morning  of  November  2 9,  1887,  an 
incendiary,  possibly  a  disgruntled  employee  or  Academy  stu¬ 
dent,  kindled  fires  in  different  parts  of  the  tavern. 

When  the  alarm  was  sounded,  the  proprietor,  Charles  L.  Car¬ 
ter,  rode  on  horseback,  like  Paul  Revere,  from  his  estate  on 
Carter’s  Hill;  but  although  firemen  and  the  inevitable  excited 
crowd  of  Academy  students  rushed  at  once  to  the  scene  and  the 
Andover  fire  engine  performed  valiantly,  the  flames  had  too 
good  a  start  and  could  not  be  extinguished.  By  morning  nothing 
was  left  of  the  historic  mansion  but  the  tall  brick  chimneys  loom¬ 
ing  up  like  weird  apparitions  in  the  midst  of  charred  beams  and 
debris.  The  huge  lock  and  key,  rescued  by  Dr.  Bancroft,  the 
Academy  principal,  himself,  were  preserved  and  so  was  the  chair 
in  which  George  Washington  had  sat.  Most  of  the  valuable  con¬ 
tents,  however,  were  consumed,  including  the  register  with  its 
autographs,  although  various  miscellaneous  items,  such  as  sec¬ 
tions  of  paneling,  may  still  be  found  in  the  homes  of  old  Andover 
citizens.  The  longest  sofa  I  have  ever  seen  was  rescued,  stored  in 
the  Phelps  House  garden  shed,  and  handed  down  from  one  Acad¬ 
emy  principal  to  another. 

The  destruction  of  this  edifice  so  familiar  to  many  generations 
of  students  left  the  Hill  temporarily  without  an  inn,  but  the 
Academy  trustees  allowed  Mr.  Carter  to  lease  the  stone  Stowe 
House  on  Chapel  Avenue,  and  he  remodeled  it  as  a  hotel,  retain¬ 
ing  the  old  but  now  rather  inappropriate  name  of  Mansion 
House.  In  1 892  a  wooden  wing  was  added  to  the  building  in  or¬ 
der  to  enlarge  the  accommodations,  which,  especially  at  Com¬ 
mencement  time,  had  been  quite  inadequate.  Mansion  House 
it  was  until  1908,  when  it  became  the  Phillips  Inn. 

On  December  2 1,  1864,  while  the  war  was  still  on,  the  Stone 
Academy  on  the  corner  of  Main  Street  and  Chapel  Avenue  was 
so  damaged  by  fire  that  it  had  to  be  demolished.  The  Academy 
trustees  promptly  voted  to  erect  a  new  Academy  Hall,  and  a 
building  fund  was  started,  to  which  several  of  the  townspeople 
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gave  generously.  This  was  dedicated  on  February  7,  1866.  Some 
years  later,  on  October  2,  1878,  the  stone  Seminary  Church, 
placed  where  the  Addison  Gallery  of  American  Art  is  now  situ¬ 
ated,  was  dedicated  with  a  sermon  by  Professor  Smyth. 

The  story  of  the  town  at  this  period  cannot  possibly  be  made 
complete  without  constant  reference  to  the  three  private  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  with  which  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  were 
so  closely  interwoven.  On  the  Hill  events  occurred  which  gave 
Andover  prestige  throughout  the  country.  The  eminent  scholar 
and  theologian,  Professor  Moses  Stuart,  died  in  1852,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stowe  and  his  world-famous  wife  moved  in  1864  to  Hart¬ 
ford,  Connecticut.  But  in  what  was  known  as  the  President’s 
House  dwelt  Professor  Austin  Phelps  (1820-1890),  a  brilliant 
preacher  and  writer,  and  his  talented  daughter,  Elizabeth  Stu¬ 
art  Phelps  (1844-1911),  whose  book,  The  Gates  Ajar ,  in  1869, 
brought  her  a  literary  reputation  almost  overnight.  The  Madon¬ 
na  of  the  Tubs  (1886)  added  to  her  fame.  In  1888,  when  she  was 
forty-four,  she  married  Herbert  Dickinson  Ward  and  moved  to 
Newton  Center,  Massachusetts.  The  scene  of  her  novel,  A  Singu¬ 
lar  Life ,  is  laid  partly  in  Andover,  only  partly  disguised  as  Ce- 
sarea,  and  she  had  this  to  say  of  the  Seminary: 

Nature  had  done  a  great  deal  for  the  Christian  religion,  or  at  least 
for  that  view  of  it  represented  by  our  Seminary,  when  that  institution 
was  established  at  Cesarea,  a  matter  of  nearly  a  century  ago.  But  art 
had  not  in  this  instance  proved  herself  the  handmaid  of  religion.  The 
theological  buildings,  a  row  of  three,— Galilee  and  Damascus  Halls, 
to  right  and  left  of  the  ancient  chapel,— rose  grimly  against  the  cold 
Cesarea  sky.  These  buildings  were  all  of  brick,  red,  rectangular,  and 
unrelieved;  as  barren  of  ornament  or  broken  lines  as  a  packing-box, 
and  yet  curiously  possessed  of  a  certain  dignity  of  their  own;  such  as 
we  see  in  aged  folk  unfashionably  dressed,  but  sure  of  their  local  po¬ 
sition.  Not  a  tremor  seemed  ever  to  disturb  the  calm,  red  faces  of 
these  old  buildings,  when  the  pretty  chapel  and  the  graceful  library 
of  modern  taste  crept  in  under  the  elms  of  the  Seminary  green  to 
console  the  spirit  of  the  contemporary  Cesarean,  who  has  visited  the 
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Louvre  and  the  Vatican  as  often  as  the  salary  will  allow;  who  has 
tickets  to  the  Symphony  Concerts  in  Boston,  and  feels  no  longer 
obliged  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  occasionally  witnesses  a  Shake¬ 
spearean  play. 

These  comments  on  what  Mrs.  Ward  called  the  “old  red 
boxes”  speak  volumes  regarding  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
1890’s.  An  even  more  illuminating  picture  of  life  on  Andover 
Hill  in  the  midcentury  is  that  offered  in  her  autobiographi¬ 
cal  Chapters  from  a  Life  (1896),  which  is  realistic  as  well  as 
sentimental. 

The  outstanding  figure  on  the  Seminary  faculty  after  the 
death  of  Professor  Stuart  was  unquestionably  Edwards  Amasa 
Park  (1808-1900),  professor  from  1836  to  1881  and  editor  from 
1844  to  1884  of  the  theological  magazine,  Biblioteca  Sacra.  He 
was  conceded  by  his  colleagues  to  be  the  ablest  preacher  on  the 
Hill,  and  several  of  his  sermons,  notably  those  on  Peter  and  on 
Judas,  were  frequently  repeated,  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
“Theologues”  but  also  in  the  South  Church  in  the  town.  At¬ 
tacked  in  his  younger  days  for  being  a  defiant  heretic,  he  was 
reproached  as  an  old  man  for  being  a  stubborn  reactionary. 
Passersby  gazed  at  him  with  awe  as  he  paced  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  up  and  down  the  path  from  his  front  door  to  the  street,  his 
brow  knit  in  what  must  have  been  profound  reflection  on  the 
mysteries  of  the  universe. 

Although  Professor  Park  formally  retired  in  1881,  he  spent 
the  remaining  years  of  his  life  in  his  Andover  home  on  South 
Main  Street,  having  promised  the  trustees  to  put  into  published 
form  his  system  of  theology.  Year  after  year  went  by,  however, 
without  any  addition  to  the  manuscript.  The  supreme  tragedy 
of  his  career  was  his  recognition  that  his  ideas  were  outmoded, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  contribute  of  any  importance.  His  biog¬ 
rapher  said  of  him,  “His  mind  dwelt  on  high  themes,  and  his 
religious  life  centered  in  God”;  but  for  permanent  record  he 
had  really  nothing  to  say. 
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Meanwhile  the  personnel  of  the  Seminary  faculty  had  been 
changing,  and  a  new  liberalism  was  being  espoused  and  ex¬ 
pounded  by  a  group  of  younger  scholars,  Egbert  C.  Smyth  (1829- 
1904),  William  J.  Tucker  (1839-1926),  John  W.  Churchill  (1839- 
1900),  George  Harris  (1844-1922),  and  Edward  Y.  Hincks  (1844- 
1927).  Their  teaching,  preaching,  and  writing  aroused  the  ire 
of  some  ultraconservative  Seminary  alumni,  who  brought 
charges  against  them  seeking  their  removal  on  the  ground  that 
their  theological  views  were  not  consistent  with  the  “sound  doc¬ 
trine”  of  the  founders.  The  so-called  “heresy  trials”  of  the  1 88o’s 
focused  public  attention  on  the  Seminary,  which  was  for  some 
months  the  center  of  one  of  those  most  violent  of  all  controversies 
— a  dispute  over  religious  orthodoxy.  Fortunately  four  of  the 
five  professors  were  completely  exonerated;  and  when  the  fifth, 
the  mild-mannered,  self-effacing  Smyth,  was  removed  from  his 
chair  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  he  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  which  after  a  delay  of  some  years,  referred  the 
matter,  because  of  technical  details,  back  to  the  Board  of  Visi¬ 
tors,  who  had  created  all  the  trouble  in  the  first  instance.  By 
then,  men’s  passions  and  prejudices  had  cooled,  common  sense 
took  control,  and  Smyth  remained  unmolested  at  Andover  until 
his  death. 

These  bitter  animosities  and  manifestations  of  bigotry  did  the 
Seminary  much  harm.  The  attention  of  thoughtful  people  was 
directed  to  the  outmoded  provisions  of  its  constitution;  and  its 
decline,  when  the  light  of  modern  investigation  was  turned  on 
them,  was  inevitable.  Professor  Tucker  became  president  of 
Dartmouth  College,  and  Professor  Harris  of  Amherst.  Professor 
Hincks  was  still  on  the  faculty  when  the  Seminary  was  moved  to 
Cambridge  in  1908.  Meanwhile  the  Seminary  continued  to 
function,  although  the  teachers  nearly  outnumbered  the  stu¬ 
dents.  Eventually  the  Seminary  shook  off  the  grip  of  the  Dead 
Hand.  It  would  have  perished  lamentably  if  it  had  not  done  so. 
The  townspeople  watched  these  strange  proceedings  with  in¬ 
credulity,  knowing  that  the  accused  professors  were  both  schol- 
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arly  and  saintly,  good  neighbors  whom  they  viewed  with  respect. 

A  very  important  event  for  all  Andoverians  was  the  observ¬ 
ance  in  1878  of  the  centennial  of  Phillips  Academy.  Dr.  Cecil 
F.  P.  Bancroft,  who  had  succeeded  Frederick  W.  Tilton  as  prin¬ 
cipal  in  1873,  found  a  school  which  was  running  behind  finan¬ 
cially  each  year  and  falling  off  in  attendance.  Realizing  that 
something  dramatic  was  needed  to  revive  interest  in  his  institu¬ 
tion,  the  imaginative  Bancroft  perceived  in  the  approaching  one 
hundredth  anniversary  a  means  of  kindling  enthusiasm.  The 
trustees,  more  concerned  with  the  Seminary  than  with  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  somewhat  reluctantly  let  him  have  his  way,  and  in  1877 
appointed  a  committee  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  As 
one  of  the  three  members,  Bancroft  himself  did  far  more  than 
his  share  of  the  work.  It  was  he  who  secured  the  active  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  town  fathers,  who  named  a  large  special  committee, 
with  Marcus  Morton,  one  of  the  leading  citizens,  as  chairman. 
In  1878  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the 
Commonwealth,  and  he  was  to  become  Chief  Justice  in  1882. 
An  outstanding  nisi  prius  judge,  he  was  in  private  life  plain  and 
unassuming,  content  to  do  the  day’s  work  without  acclaim  or 
ostentation.  His  association  with  the  celebration  gave  it  prestige 
throughout  the  state. 

Justice  Morton  appointed  several  subcommittees  from  the 
town,  and  242  donors  subscribed  the  sum  of  2,024.85  dollars. 
The  additional  cost  of  the  program,  amounting  to  897.02  dol¬ 
lars,  was  provided  by  the  always  generous  Deacon  Peter  Smith. 
Nearly  a  hundred  families  in  the  town  placed  their  homes  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  for  the  entertainment  of  guests. 
Indeed  only  the  cooperation  of  the  townspeople  made  a  success¬ 
ful  anniversary  possible. 

The  town  had  seen  nothing  like  this  celebration  since  the 
Seminary  semicentennial  in  1858,  and  as  the  hour  drew  near  the 
excitement  was  intense.  Streets  and  residences  were  lavishly 
decorated  with  flags  and  bunting;  historic  sites  were  marked  by 
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draped  inscriptions;  the  Academy  campus  was  illuminated  at 
night  with  Chinese  lanterns  hung  from  the  ancient  elms,  and  a 
full  moon  made  the  scene  even  more  romantic.  The  exercises 
opened  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  June  5,  and  on  that  evening 
a  crowd  of  nearly  four  thousand  people  gathered  in  a  huge  tent 
which  had  been  set  up  on  the  training  field,  where  the  Memorial 
Tower  is  now  located.  There  Principal  Bancroft  delivered  an 
address  of  welcome,  and  the  Reverend  William  E.  Park,  Profes¬ 
sor  Park’s  son,  read  a  scholarly  paper,  The  Annals  of  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy,  in  which  he  incorporated  much  valuable  and  hitherto  un¬ 
published  material  on  the  early  days  of  the  school. 

On  the  following  morning,  still  with  good  weather  prevail¬ 
ing,  a  program  was  held  in  the  pavilion,  including  an  almost 
interminable  oration  by  the  Reverend  Alexander  McKenzie 
and  the  reading  of  an  original  poem,  The  School  Boy,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  At  noon,  a  procession,  headed  by  General 
William  Cogswell,  as  chief  marshal,  and  the  Boston  Cadet  Band, 
marched  around  the  campus,  ending  at  a  second  large  tent, 
where  1,556  persons,  by  actual  count,  sat  down  to  lunch.  The 
toastmaster,  Professor  John  W.  Churchill,  who  in  those  days 
had  a  virtual  monopoly  on  that  office,  introduced  a  long  list  of 
speakers,  including  Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Josiah  Quincy,  the  young  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 
and  other  major  and  minor  celebrities.  The  exercises  concluded 
with  a  band  concert,  an  evening  reception,  and  reunions  of  the 
various  classes. 

The  volume  of  trustees’  Records  in  which,  a  century  before, 
the  first  clerk,  Jonathan  French,  had  inscribed  the  constitution 
in  flowing  script,  was  now,  by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  filled 
all  but  one  page.  On  this  the  jubilant  Principal  Bancroft  wrote 
these  words: 

The  Trustees,  assembled  this  day  at  the  Mansion  House,  review 
with  thankfulness  and  exultation  the  historical  facts,  that  more  than 
9000  students  have  enjoyed  its  advantages;  that  it  is  richly  honored 
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in  its  alumni,  among  whom  are  many  distinguished  merchants,  man¬ 
ufacturers,  inventors,  scientists,  college  presidents  and  professors, 
doctors  of  medicine,  statesmen,  diplomats,  missionaries,  and  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel;  that  large  numbers  of  its  graduates  have  risen  to 
high  places  of  trust  and  honor;  that  not  a  few,  for  various  eminent 
services,  have  been  placed  on  the  roll  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  our  age,  and  that  the  Academy  has  been  a  fountain  of  measureless 
influences  which  through  many  channels  have  flowed  forth  for  the 
good  of  our  country  and  the  world. 

To  the  credit  of  the  town  it  must  be  noted  that  the  largest 
of  many  gifts  at  this  celebration  was  the  Peter  Smith  Byers  En¬ 
dowment  Fund  of  40,000  dollars,  the  income  from  which  was  to 
be  “forever  used  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  for  the  time  being  of  Phillips  Academy.”  Its  creators  were 
Peter  Smith,  of  Andover,  who  gave  20,000  dollars;  his  brother, 
John  Smith,  also  of  Andover,  who  gave  10,000  dollars;  and  their 
nephew,  John  Byers,  of  New  York,  who  gave  the  remaining 
10,000  dollars.  Peter  Smith  Byers,  another  nephew  of  the  two 
Smiths,  had  been  a  teacher  at  Phillips  Academy  but  resigned  in 
1853  to  become  principal  of  Abbot  Academy.  He  shortly  left  to 
accept  a  position  at  Providence  High  School  but  returned  with¬ 
in  a  few  months  to  Andover  as  principal  of  the  new  Punchard 
Free  School.  He  died  in  1856,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine,  before 
he  had  taken  his  new  post.  He  was  regarded  as  a  gifted  young 
man,  with  a  brilliant  future  ahead  of  him  in  his  profession. 

The  centennial  marked  a  decisive  turning  point  in  the  history 
of  Phillips  Academy.  Its  lean  years  were  now  left  behind,  and  it 
gradually  became  more  prosperous  than  the  Seminary.  Before 
Dr.  Bancroft  died,  on  October  4,  1901,  it  had  become  the  great 
national  independent  school  which  it  is  today. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  appropriate  place  for  introducing  some 
comment  on  various  books  dealing  with  the  Andover  of  “olden 
times,”  now  half  forgotten.  Leaving  aside  the  poems  of  Anne 
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Bradstreet  and  such  unexciting  stuff  as  the  printed  sermons  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Phillips  and  other  local  divines,  the  ear¬ 
liest  volume  about  the  town  and  its  people  was  Wensley,  A  Story 
without  a  Moral ,  published  in  1854  by  Edmund  Quincy  (1808- 
1877),  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  in  1823  an<^  °f  Harvard 
in  1827.  Quincy,  a  Garrisonian  abolitionist  and  a  radical  re¬ 
former,  was  actually  a  genial  soul  who  has  been  described  as  “an 
old-fashioned  scholar  and  gentleman”  and  had  a  good  sense  of 
humor  of  the  Washington  Irving  type,  arousing  smiles  rather 
than  laughter. 

The  hero  of  this  tale,  a  convivial  and  rusticated  Harvard  un¬ 
dergraduate  named  Osborne,  has  been  sent  to  be  tutored  by  the 
seventy-year-old  Reverend  Adrian  Bulkley,  of  Wensley — a  thin¬ 
ly  disguised  Andover — whose  prototype  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Reverend  Jonathan  French,  minister  of  the  South  Parish  from 
1772  until  his  death  in  1809.  Bulkley,  like  French,  served  in  the 
Revolution,  from  Lexington  to  Yorktown,  first  as  a  chaplain 
and  then  as  a  regular  officer.  The  author  describes  him  as  “a 
Calvinist  of  the  very  straitest  sect,”  adding,  “A  milder  and  kind¬ 
er  soul  never  looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  damnation  of  the 
vast  majority  of  mankind,  including  all  heathendom,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  all  unregenerate  infancy.”  Commenting  fur¬ 
ther,  Quincy  says  of  Bulkley,  “He  pitied  the  Unitarians;  but  he 
cordially  despised  those  divines,  claiming  to  hold  the  good  old 
Orthodox  faith,  who  devised  ways  of  escape  from  the  stern  re¬ 
sults  of  election  and  reprobation,  of  original  sin  and  redemption 
by  grace.” 

The  plot  of  the  tale  is  complicated  and  confusing,  obviously 
influenced  by  the  Waverley  tales.  Osborne,  an  engaging  young 
rascal,  meets  in  Wensley  a  wealthy  Colonel  Miles  Atherton,  of 
a  Tory  family,  who  lives  on  an  estate  called  Woodside  and  has  a 
charming  daughter,  Miss  Eleanor.  The  descriptions  of  the  An¬ 
dover  countryside  seem  realistic  even  today.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  picture  of  what  Quincy  calls  the  “Quasheen  River”: 
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The  innocent  little  stream  had  not  yet  been  compelled  by  the 
genius  of  the  lamp  or  of  the  ring  to  help  build  the  palaces  of  our  New 
England  Aladdins;  it  yet  ran  sparkling  and  dimpling  to  the  sea, 
without  having  to  buffet  with  mill-wheels,  and  to  fling  itself  head¬ 
long,  as  it  fled,  over  injurious  dams  in  desperate  waterfalls.  Cows 
stood  up  to  the  middle  in  its  shady  little  bays;  ducks  let  out  their 
flotilla  of  ducklings  upon  its  waters;  and  swallows  dipped  in  it  with 
none  to  molest,  or  make  them  afraid. 

Osborne,  we  are  told,  often  whipped  the  river  for  trout;  and 
on  one  dramatic  occasion  he  rescued  Miss  Eleanor  from  the 
water  into  which  she  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse. 

In  due  season  a  villainous  foreigner,  dark-browed  and  sinis¬ 
ter,  turns  up  and  threatens  to  reveal  Eleanor’s  father  as  a  forger 
if  she  does  not  marry  him.  Meanwhile,  also,  Osborne  has  to  con¬ 
front  another  handsome  rival  in  the  person  of  Harry  Markham, 
a  young  graduate  of  Oxford  who  brings  to  his  wooing  something 
rich  and  strange.  The  accusations  of  the  villain,  Ferguson,  be¬ 
come  the  talk  of  Boston,  but  in  the  end,  as  the  reader  must  have 
suspected,  his  evil  plotting  is  disclosed,  and  he  is  lodged  in  the 
county  jail.  The  novel  ends  with  the  fair  Eleanor  confessing  that 
she  cares  nothing  for  Markham  and  is  ready  to  take  the  long- 
suffering  Osborne  for  a  husband. 

Although  this  novel  was  mildly  praised  by  contemporary  crit¬ 
ics,  it  is  slow  reading  in  our  generation.  However,  its  picture  of 
Andover  in  the  period  after  the  Revolution  but  before  the  Sem¬ 
inary  is  drawn  from  an  accurate  memory.  At  a  formal  dinner, 
Colonel  Allerton’s  table  linen  was  of  “the  finest  of  damask”;  and 
his  silver  forks  “were  the  first  that  had  penetrated  to  Wensley, 
and  were  a  marvel,  and  a  mystery  to  its  oldest  inhabitants,  who 
had  never  heard  of  the  like.”  “At  that  time,”  says  Quincy,  “this 
luxury,  which  has  now  become  almost  a  necessity,  was  confined, 
even  in  the  cities,  to  the  very  rich,  and,  indeed,  not  always  in 
daily  use  with  them.” 

Quincy’s  recollection  of  a  post-Revolutionary  church  gather- 
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ing  on  Sunday  morning  as  described  by  his  hero  is  the  best  that 
I  have  found: 

After  the  first  bell  had  rung  the  roads  leading  to  the  meeting  house, 
which  was  fully  commanded  by  my  window,  began  to  be  alive  with 
church  goers,  and  to  put  an  increasing  tide  upon  the  green  on  which 
the  building  stood.  Some  came  on  horseback,  but  more  in  bellows- 
top  chaises,  or  gigs  with  leathern  heads,  that  shut  back  with  springs, 
and  had  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  fullicular  convenience  from 
which  they  derived  their  name.  A  few  were  conveyed  in  vehicles 
which  have  long  been  numbered  among  the  extinct  races,  and  which 
had  come  down  from  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Square-top 
chaises  they  were  denominated,  or  gig  with  immovable  leathern 
heads,  and  little  windows  at  the  back  and  sides.  Some  of  them  had 
a  seat  in  front  for  a  boy  to  sit  upon,  and  drive.  .  .  . 

But  the  greater  part  of  the  people,  young  and  old,  honestly  trudged 
on  foot.  They  came  trooping  along  in  families,  and  sometimes  in 
pairs,  the  latter  not  infrequently  looking  rather  sheepish  and  con¬ 
scious;  though  I’m  sure  I  don’t  know  why  they  should.  They  were 
perfectly  well-behaved  young  men  and  women,  for  all  I  could  see. 
Arrived  at  the  church,  the  “leathern  inconveniences”  were  put  in 
the  horse-sheds,  which  formed  a  sort  of  outwork  on  three  sides  of 
the  meeting  house.  The  women  all  entered  the  house  as  they  arrived, 
and  were  seen  no  more  by  me  for  the  time;  but  the  men  remained 
without,  standing  about  the  door,  or  dispersed  in  groups  over  the 
green  discussing  the  weather,  the  crops,  or  the  next  election.  It  was 
their  weekly  exchange. 

Nowhere  can  the  investigator  learn  better  than  in  these  pages 
what  our  town  was  like  when  the  Federal  Government  was  still 
very  young: 

So  I  passed  on  through  the  main  street  of  the  village,  which,  in¬ 
deed,  was  no  street  at  all,  but  a  country-road  sprinkled  with  farm¬ 
houses,  none  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  built  since  the  old  French 
War,  with  fine  old  elms  and  button-wood  trees  in  front  of  most  of 
them.  Near  the  bridge  which  spanned  the  pretty  little  Quasheen, 
which  ran  through  the  town,  was  the  grocer’s  shop,  which  also  con- 
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tained  the  post-office,  from  which  favorite  retreat  and  the  bench  in 
front  of  it  stared  whatever  loungers  the  village  could  boast;  but  in 
sooth  they  were  not  many,  and  were  mostly  made  so  by  the  potent 
spirits  of  which  Major  Grimes  had  boasted  himself. 

About  the  Seminary  period,  when  the  Hill  was  alive  with 
articulate  men  and  women  almost  panting  to  be  heard,  we  nat¬ 
urally  have  more  details,  and  their  impressions  were  recorded 
with  an  affectionate  nostalgia.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps’s  A  Singu¬ 
lar  Life  (1894)  deals  in  its  earlier  chapters  with  the  romance  be¬ 
tween  a  professor’s  daughter  and  a  Seminary  “theologue.”  Mrs. 
Ward,  as  she  was  called  after  her  marriage,  certainly  knew  the 
surroundings,  having  spent  her  girlhood  in  the  household  of 
her  father,  Professor  Austin  Phelps,  in  the  stately  Bulfinch  resi¬ 
dence  now  occupied  by  the  headmaster  of  Phillips  Academy. 
The  names  which  she  gave  to  the  institution  and  the  buildings 
did  not  prevent  them  from  being  easily  recognizable: 

Helen  Carruth,  for  one,  did  not  object  to  the  old  red  boxes  and 
held  them  in  respect;  not  for  their  architectural  qualities,  it  must 
be  owned,  nor  because  of  the  presence  therein  of  a  hundred  young 
men  for  whose  united  or  separate  personalities  she  had  never  cared 
a  fig.  But  of  the  Cesarian  sunsets,  which  are  justly  famous,  she  was 
observant  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  girl  who  has  so  little  social  occu¬ 
pation  that  a  beautiful  landscape  is  an  object  of  attention,  even  of 
affection.  And  where  does  reflected  sunset  take  to  itself  the  particular 
glory  that  it  takes  from  Cesarea  Hill? 

While  the  love  story  does  not  precisely  throb  with  passion  in 
the  modern  sense,  the  author  does  treat  sensitively  the  romance 
between  the  lovely  Helen  and  “young  Bayard,”  the  city-bred 
theological  student  whose  “eyes  were  living  light.”  The  major 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  problems  which  the  fledgling 
clergyman  and  his  bride  face  in  the  rather  “tough”  fishing  port 
of  Gloucester. 

In  her  Chapters  from  a  Life,  an  informal  autobiography  pub- 
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lished  in  1896,  Mrs.  Ward  commented  particularly  on  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  a  maiden  growing  up  among  so  many  young  men: 

Legends  of  the  feminine  triumphs  of  past  generations  were  hand¬ 
ed  breathlessly  down  to  us  and  cherished  with  awe.  A  lady  of  the  vil¬ 
lage,  said  to  have  been  once  very  handsome,  was  credibly  reported 
to  have  refused  nineteen  offers  of  marriage.  Another,  still  plainly 
beautiful,  was  known  to  have  received  and  declined  the  suits  of  nine 
theologues  in  one  winter.  Neither  of  these  ladies  married.  We 
watched  their  whitening  hairs  and  serene  faces  with  a  certain  pride 
of  sex,  not  easily  to  be  understood  by  a  man.  When  we  began  to  think 
how  many  times  they  might  have  married,  the  subject  assumed  sensa¬ 
tional  proportions.  In  fact,  the  maiden  ladies  of  Andover  always,  I 
fancied,  regarded  each  other  with  a  peculiar  sense  of  peace.  Each 
knew— and  knew  the  rest  knew— that  it  was  (to  use  the  Andover 
phraseology)  not  of  predestination  or  foreordination  but  of  free  will 
absolute  that  an  Andover  girl  passed  through  life  alone. 

Many  of  Mrs.  Ward’s  diverting  anecdotes  of  her  girlhood  days 
help  us  to  understand  the  limitations  of  the  Seminary  faculty  as 
well  as  their  more  obvious  virtues.  Speaking  of  the  “theologues,” 
she  wrote: 

One  in  particular  I  remember  to  have  heard  of  who  neglected  the 
lecture-room  to  cultivate  upon  his  own  responsibility  the  mission 
world  of  what  was  known  as  Abbott  Village.  To  the  Christian  social¬ 
ism  of  our  day,  the  misery  of  factory  life  might  seem  as  important 
for  the  future  clergyman  as  the  system  of  theology  regnant  in  his  par¬ 
ticular  seminary,— but  that  was  not  the  fashion  of  the  time;  at  all 
events,  the  man  was  a  student  under  the  professor’s  orders,  and  the 
orders  were,  Keep  to  the  curriculum;  and  I  can  but  think  that  the 

professor  was  right  when  he  caustically  said,  “That - is  wasting  his 

Seminary  course  in  what  he  calls  doing  good!” 

Mrs.  Sarah  Stuart  Robbins’  Old  Andover  Days  appeared  in 
1908,  the  year  when  the  Seminary  was  moved  to  Cambridge. 
She  was  a  daughter  of  the  distinguished  Professor  Moses  Stuart 
and,  as  the  aunt  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  shared  many  of  the 
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same  memories.  In  her  reminiscences,  she  rather  tended  to  sen¬ 
timentalize  and  idealize  the  scene: 

Andover  Hill!  are  there  many  still  living,  I  wonder,  who  know 
what  those  words  meant  in  the  old  days?  Pisgah,  the  Anniversary 
discourses  used  to  call  it,  or  Sinai,  or  the  Hill  of  Zion,  where  Siloa’s 
brook  did  flow  fast  by  the  oracles  of  God.  Oh,  they  used  to  compare 
our  Hill  to  every  height  mentioned  in  the  Bible,— except,  of  course, 
the  mountain  of  the  temptation. 

It  was  not  that  our  Hill  was  so  very  lofty:  it  was  high  enough  to 
afford  wide  views  of  plain  and  river  and  distant  delectable  moun¬ 
tains;  high  enough  to  get  the  full  glory  of  sunrise  and  sunset  and  of 
the  nightly  hemisphere  of  stars;  high  enough,  also,  to  receive  the 
purifying  and  flesh  mortifying  sweep  of  all  the  long,  cold  winds  of 
winter.  But  when  they  called  it  Pisgah  and  Zion,  they  had  rather  in 
mind  the  presence  there  of  Andover’s  Theological  Seminary,  which 
was  set  on  a  hill  in  man’s  thoughts  as  is  no  similar  institution  in  these 
widely  different  days. 

Mrs.  Robbins  deals  pleasantly  with  the  Andover  schools,  the 
Puritan  Sabbath,  the  week-day  religious  meetings,  the  holidays, 
the  trysting  places,  and  particularly  with  some  women  and  “men 
of  the  olden  time,”  concluding  with  her  father,  Professor  Stuart, 
whose  “home  life  was  only  an  incident  in  his  scholarly  career” 
and  who  was  dedicated  to  a  task  of  supreme  importance: 

I  think  it  must  have  come  to  us  early  that  we  were  born  to  no  com¬ 
mon  lot.  Andover  homes  were,  every  one  of  them  on  that  sacred  Hill, 
withdrawn  in  a  monastic  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Strict 
Puritan  rules  governed  every  household,  and  yet  the  young  life 
obeyed  the  Must  and  Must  Not  of  the  regime.  To  us  as  a  family  this 
was  most  imperative;  for  our  mother,  wisest  and  kindest  of  mothers, 
kept  the  fact  constantly  before  us  that  our  father  was  chosen  and  set 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  do  a  great  and  important  work. 

Still  another  volume,  thin  and  described  by  its  author,  Susan 
E.  Jackson,  as  “a  sort  of  sequel  to  Old  Andover  Days,”  appeared  in 
1914  under  the  title  Reminiscences  of  Andover.  This  added  a  few 
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more  anecdotes  to  those  already  assembled,  including  the  story, 
probably  apochryphal,  of  the  pastor  of  the  South  Church  who 
was  dismissed  because  he  was  seen  kissing  his  wife  on  Sunday 
morning. 

As  a  jejune  chronicler  of  unusual  events,  Abiel  Abbot,  the 
town’s  earliest  historian,  duly  recorded  such  items  as  exception¬ 
ally  heavy  snowstorms,  disastrous  floods,  and  destructive  winds, 
mentioning  not  only  the  earthquake  of  1755  but  also  the  famous 
Dark  Day  of  May  19,  1780,  when  the  sky  at  noon  was  almost  as 
black  as  midnight.  He  noted  succinctly  and  without  amplifica¬ 
tion  that  Pompey  Lovejoy,  once  a  Negro  slave,  died  in  1826  at 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  two,  and  his  wife,  Rose,  later  in  the 
same  year,  at  ninety-eight.  These  were  facts  which  Abbot  did 
not  wish  his  readers  to  miss. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  reminiscent  Seminarians  were  delib¬ 
erately  literary,  with  pride  in  their  style  and  technique.  They 
were  consciously  articulate,  trained  in  the  use  of  written  words, 
even  the  women,  who  seem  to  have  been  even  more  bookish  than 
the  men.  They  were  somewhat  self-centered  and  avowedly  un¬ 
worldly,  possibly  a  little  too  smugly  devoted  to  higher  themes 
and  things.  However  they  left  a  charming  picture  of  an  unusual 
social  group.  After  one  has  pored  over  contemporary  formal 
obituaries,  it  is  rather  thrilling  to  come  across  an  anecdote  like 
the  following  regarding  Professor  Stuart: 

When  the  first  steam-engine  drew  its  train  of  cars  through  the 
pleasant  meadows  that,  stretching  back  of  his  house,  bordered  the 
Shawsheen  River,  we  were  at  the  dinner  table.  He  started  from  his 
seat,  and,  clasping  his  hands  as  if  in  prayer,  said  fervently,  “Thank 
God!  Thank  God!” 

Still  more  recent  is  a  delightful  volume,  Sequestered  Vales  of 
Life  (1946),  by  Arthur  Stanley  Pease,  professor  of  the  classics  at 
both  Amherst  and  Harvard  and  president  of  Amherst  College 
from  1 92  7  to  1 932 .  Among  a  series  of  brief  sketches  of  persons  and 
places  are  several  of  people  well  known  in  the  Andover  of  half  a 
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century  or  more  ago.  These  articles  are  urbane,  mildly  satirical, 
discerning,  and  witty,  filled  with  overtones  and  revealing  under¬ 
statements.  Dr.  Pease,  whose  childhood  was  spent  in  Andover, 
looked  with  a  humorist’s  eye  on  those  around  him:  Miss  Dwight, 
the  corpulent  sister-in-law  of  Seminary  Professor  Egbert  Smyth, 
who  in  later  life  occupied  a  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  Main 
Street  house  where  she  could  survey  the  passing  scene  and  re¬ 
ceive  gossipy  visitors;  William  Fisher,  a  retired  clergyman, 
known  irreverently  as  “Willy  the  Fish,”  the  suspicious  victim  of 
constitutional  irresolution;  Mr.  Soehrens,  the  local  barber, 
known  to  his  customers  as  “Johnny  Shoestrings,”  from  whose 
lips  flowed  a  constant  stream  of  unorganized  gossip;  and  the 
twin  bachelors,  customarily  referred  to  as  “Castor  and  Pollux,” 
who  worked  around  the  Pease  place. 

Most  picturesque  of  all  was  Professor  John  Phelps  Taylor,  of 
the  Seminary,  with  his  dark  eyes  and  heavy  white  eyebrows,  his 
silvered  hair  and  flowing  Lord  Dundreary  whiskers,  whose  flow¬ 
ing,  irresponsible  oratory  delighted  specialists  in  homiletic  rari¬ 
ties.  His  habit  of  introducing  into  every  discourse  all  the  per¬ 
sonalities  within  his  recollection  sometimes  convulsed  his  more 
appreciative  listeners.  His  pulpit  style,  described  by  Pease  as 
“florid  and  Asianic,”  led  him  once  in  a  Thanksgiving  sermon  to 
refer  to  “the  spoils  of  the  marsh,  the  barnyard,  and  the  hunter.” 

No  one  who  ever  heard  Professor  Taylor’s  sonorous  but  often 
meaningless  rhetoric  was  likely  to  forget  it.  In  his  tributes  to  the 
departed  dead,  he  was  impressively  florid  and  all-inclusive,  but 
he  could  make  any  public  occasion  memorable.  A  quotation 
from  an  address  delivered  at  the  presentation  to  Abbot  Academy 
of  a  portrait  of  Miss  Laura  Watson  will  show  the  heights  to 
which  he  could  rise: 

For  one  and  twenty  years  the  school  has  longed  in  vain  for  Miss 
Watson’s  counterfeit  presentment.  Monday  the  gem  was  installed. 
By  a  rare  felicity  the  daughter  of  Principal  Farwell  was  present  at  the 
hanging.  The  air  was  redolent  of  the  loving  thoughtfulness,  the  se- 
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vere  taste,  and  the  truthful  artistry  of  Miss  Means.  The  winged  ac¬ 
cents  of  Miss  McKeen  were  breathing  in  our  ears.  With  a  hospitality 
all  her  own,  Miss  Phoebe’s  black  eyes  welcomed  Miss  Watson’s  blue 
ones.  The  “tall,  fine-looking  gracious  woman’’  Miss  Kelsey  knew  and 
Tuesday,  at  prayers,  commended  to  the  school  for  her  good  work 
had  brought  a  benediction.  May  the  original  soon  return  in  person 
to  this  hall,  enshrining  her  precious  gift,  with  the  shining  cloud  of 
witnesses  of  four  and  fourscore  years.  Among  them  we  all  but  see 
the  lamented  Stone  and  Farwell,  Hasseltine  and  Taylor,  Park  and 
Smith,  Prof.  Churchill  and  Dr.  Donald,  Kate  Roberts  and  Mary 
Means,  Mrs.  Coburn  and  Mrs.  Byers,  Messrs.  Porter,  Mason,  and  Ty¬ 
ler,  Miss  Kimball,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Downs,  Colonel  George  Ripley,  and 
Dr.  Daniel  Merriman.  They  and  their  peers  are  our  holy  dead.  Above 
them  sirs  their  invisible  Lord  and  hers.  May  He,  the  Light  of  the 
World  all  taught  and  served,  grant  Mrs.  Draper’s  double  wish.  For 
what?  For  an  assurance  of  a  New  Year’s  present  on  her  next  and  nine¬ 
tieth  birthday.  First,  that  “from  the  platform  of  Miss  Watson’s  Sun¬ 
days,  Miss  Bailey’s  pupils  may  hear  ere  long  that  golden  voice.”  Sec¬ 
ond,  that  “Miss  Means’s  stately  presence,  limned  by  Miss  Patterson’s 
hand”  may  crown  another  Christmas  no  less  graciously  than  this. 

Most  recent  of  these  books  using  Andover  as  a  setting  is  Mary 
Mian’s  Young  Men  See  Visions,  in  which  the  town  appears  as 
Wendover.  This  is  a  novel  with  a  considerable  amount  of  local 
color.  According  to  one  of  its  reviewers  the  time  is  New  Eng¬ 
land  about  1890,  “stiff-necked,  cooly  cruel,  piously  perfect  to 
the  point  of  suffocation.”  The  plot  concerns  the  love  affair  of  the 
young  clergyman  of  the  South  Church,  Mark  Deming,  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  old  families,  the  Chatfields.  Many  of 
the  characters  are  almost  exact  replicas  of  former  residents  of  the 
community.  For  example,  the  description  of  James  Chatfield, 
the  bachelor  banker,  is  based  even  in  small  details  on  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  one  of  the  town’s  most  eminent  citizens.  Mrs.  Mian  has 
used  several  of  her  relatives  and  many  of  her  acquaintances  in 
creating  this  picture  of  village  narrow-mindedness  and  bigotry. 
The  analyses  are  often  bitter,  as  if  her  own  childhood  had  not 
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been  remembered  too  pleasantly.  One  portrayal  of  Mr.  Gutter- 
son,  the  head  deacon,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  mood  and  tone  of 
the  novel: 

Mr.  Gutterson’s  orneriness  stuck  out  all  over  him,  like  the  monster 
potted  fern  on  his  porch,  bristling  in  battle  array.  It  has  earned  him 
the  post  of  head  deacon.  .  .  .  Mr.  Guterson  was  squat,  hacked  out  of 
tough  wood,  and  never  painted  but  left  to  weather.  Deafness  had  lent 
a  crabapple  pucker  to  his  tongue,  but  had  left  unimpaired  his  eye 
for  parish  affairs  and  his  zeal  for  thrashing  them  out  in  meeting.  His 
voice  grated,  his  denunciations  rivaled  Jeremiah’s,  but  Jeremiah  was 
a  major  prophet,— no  one  slept  when  he  spoke. 

Quite  naturally,  authors  writing  about  the  town  have  selected 
the  unconventional,  the  bizarre,  and  those  who  were  “different.” 
Routine  performers  do  not  make  salable  books.  But  Andover 
deserves  to  be  remembered  for  those  of  its  citizens  who  were  use¬ 
ful  as  well  as  for  those  who  were  picturesque  and  “queer.” 
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It  has  already  been  noted  that  Andover  philanthropies  were  by 
no  means  all  confined  to  the  Hill.  The  three  private  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  needed,  indeed  relied  on,  the  support  and 
confidence  of  the  town.  But  the  town  also  had  its  own  far  from 
negligible  enterprises,  not  only  industrial  but  educational  and 
cultural.  The  Phillipses  and  the  Smiths,  Samuel  Farrar  and 
Warren  F.  Draper,  had  set  a  fine  example  to  their  fellow  citizens. 
Still  another  figure  in  the  same  generous  mold  was  Benjamin 
Hanover  Punchard.  Born  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  he  had  been 
compelled  to  go  to  work  at  an  early  age  and  by  diligence  and 
fidelity  had  become  a  partner  when  he  was  only  twenty  in  a  firm 
engaged  in  the  West  Indian  trade.  His  health  broke  down  un¬ 
der  the  strain,  however,  and  at  twenty-eight,  having  acquired  a 
competence,  he  moved  to  Andover,  where  he  married  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  wealthy  manufacturer,  Abraham  Marland,  thus  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  given  literary  credence  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr. 
In  1828,  he  became  a  stockholder  in  the  new  Andover  National 
Bank,  and  a  year  later,  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  Derby,  he 
opened  a  store.  For  a  time  he  joined  the  Marland  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company,  but  his  infirmities  compelled  him  to  seek  a  fre¬ 
quent  change  of  scene  and  climate.  He  died  on  April  4,  1 850, 
leaving  a  testamentary  bequest  of  50,000  dollars,  with  a  further 
reversion  of  20,000  dollars  on  the  death  of  his  widow,  for  the 
purpose  of  founding  a  public  free  school  in  Andover.  This  was 
indeed  a  munificent  gift,  the  largest  in  the  town’s  history  for  any 
specific  purpose. 

In  his  carefully  drawn  will,  Punchard  provided  for  eight  trus- 
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tees,  of  whom  the  Rector  of  Christ  Church  and  the  ministers  of 
the  South  and  West  Parish  Congregational  Societies  should  al¬ 
ways  be  members.  The  other  five  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  voters 
in  town  meeting.  In  the  school  no  sectarianism  of  any  kind  was 
to  be  allowed,  but  the  Bible  was  to  be  in  daily  use  and  the  Lord’s 
Prayer  was  to  be  recited  each  morning.  In  due  course  a  school 
building  was  erected  on  Bartlet  Street,  of  brick  with  trimmings 
of  freestone,  seventy-five  feet  long,  forty-five  wide,  and  two 
storeys  high.  This  was  dedicated,  with  appropriate  ceremonies, 
on  September  2,  1 856,  in  time  for  the  opening  of  the  school  year. 
Like  Memorial  Hall  later,  it  was  designed  at  a  banal  architec¬ 
tural  period,  but  it  was  commodious  and  comfortable.  Destroyed 
by  fire  on  December  15,  1868,  it  was  shortly  replaced  by  a  some¬ 
what  similar  structure  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers. 

The  significance  of  this  Punchard  Free  School,  as  it  was  called, 
must  not  be  overlooked.  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  state 
board  of  education  from  1837  to  1848,  had  revived  the  High 
School  Law  of  1827  and  made  it  effective  in  many  communities. 
But  until  Mr.  Punchard’s  donation,  the  town  boys  and  girls  had 
attended  regional  schools  very  uneven  in  quality.  Punchard’s 
act  in  making  a  high  school  available  for  Andover  children  was  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  raise  scholastic  standards  in  his  community. 
The  trustees,  in  choosing  Peter  Smith  Byers  to  start  the  new 
project,  had  picked  the  best  man  available,  and  his  death  was  a 
serious  blow  to  the  enterprise.  Other  disasters  followed.  The  sec¬ 
ond  principal,  Nathan  W.  Belden,  elected  on  January  1,  1856, 
before  the  school  was  actually  opened,  resigned  on  February  27, 
1857,  having  already  shown  himself  unfitted  for  the  position; 
and  his  successor,  the  Reverend  Charles  H.  Seymour,  lasted  only 
until  October,  1858.  Not  until  William  G.  Goldsmith  took 
charge  in  November,  1858,  did  the  school  have  a  competent  ad¬ 
ministrator  and  get  under  way. 

Born  on  November  28,  1832,  in  Andover,  Goldsmith  was  a 
graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  and  Harvard,  and  shortly  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  degree  accepted  the  offer  from  Punchard  Free  School, 
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where  he  remained  twelve  years.  In  1870,  he  transferred  to  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  as  Peabody  Instructor.  When  “Uncle  Sam”  Tay¬ 
lor  died  suddenly  in  1871,  Goldsmith  became  acting  principal 
of  the  Academy  and  if  he  had  been  a  classicist,  would  probably 
have  been  made  its  head.  But  the  ancient  language  tradition  was 
still  strong,  and  Frederick  W.  Tilton,  a  less  gifted  man,  was  pre¬ 
ferred.  Goldsmith,  not  unnaturally  disappointed,  returned  to 
Punchard,  where  he  remained  until  1886,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  postmaster  of  Andover.  He  continued  in  that  office  un¬ 
til  1895,  being  also  a  selectman  from  1898  until  1901.  He  died 
on  October  7,  1910,  having  been  for  some  years  an  important 
link  between  the  old  days  and  the  new.  Goldsmith  was  a  quiet, 
studious  gentleman,  a  believer  in  strict  discipline,  who  gave  the 
Punchard  School  a  well-deserved  reputation  for  scholarship. 

The  Punchard  Free  School  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
town’s  continuing  desire  for  intelligence  and  good  taste.  Vernon 
L.  Parrington,  commenting  on  this  post-Civil  War  period  with 
characteristic  pungency,  has  written: 

A  world  of  triumphant  and  unabashed  vulgarity  without  its  like 
in  our  history,  it  was  not  aware  of  its  plight,  but  accounted  its  man¬ 
ners  genteel  and  boasted  of  ways  that  were  a  parody  on  sober  good 
sense. 

This  description  certainly  does  not  apply  to  conservative  An¬ 
dover,  which  was  not  vulgar  and  which  had  a  serious  interest  in 
what  we  vaguely  call  culture.  The  citizens  had  few  marble- 
topped  tables  or  haircloth  sofas,  perhaps  because  they  had  in¬ 
herited  something  better;  and  they  read  good  books,  liked  good 
pictures,  and,  except  perhaps  in  architecture,  cherished  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  civilization. 

The  Andover  Advertiser ,  after  struggling  along  for  thirteen 
years,  was  sold  by  Warren  F.  Draper  to  the  Laiurence  American, 
its  last  issue  appearing  on  February  10,  1866.  Andover  was  thus 
left  for  more  than  two  decades  without  a  newspaper  of  its  own. 
During  this  period  the  Lawrence  paper  carried  Andover  news 
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under  a  special  heading,  and  the  town,  thus  subordinated,  was 
threatened  with  becoming  merely  a  suburb  of  the  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  city.  Fortunately,  like  Brookline  and  other  Boston  sub¬ 
urbs,  Andover  had  proud  citizens  who  had  no  intention  of  be¬ 
ing  swallowed  up  by  a  municipality,  no  matter  how  close  by. 

In  the  summer  of  1 887,  an  aggressive  young  man  named  John 
Newton  Cole,  recognizing  the  potentialities  of  journalism,  per¬ 
suaded  some  older  and  financially  responsible  citizens  to  sponsor 
a  project  for  a  new  and  independent  newspaper.  The  group  of 
incorporators  included  several  influential  townspeople — George 
W.  W.  Dove,  Joseph  W.  and  Peter  D.  Smith,  Horace  H.  Tyer, 
and  George  Ripley — and  also  some  residents  of  North  Andover 
— Samuel  D.  Stevens,  Moses  T.  Stevens,  and  George  L.  Davis. 
This  venture,  planned  to  meet  an  urgent  need  and  initiated  un¬ 
der  such  reliable  auspices,  met  with  almost  immediate  success. 
The  first  editor,  the  Reverend  Charles  C.  Carpenter,  was  a  re¬ 
tired  clergyman,  a  well-known  antiquarian  and  genealogist,  then 
living  in  Andover  and  quite  willing  to  be  drafted  for  the 
position. 

The  issue  of  the  Andover  Toivnsman  which  its  subscribers 
scanned  on  October  14,  1887,  had  an  original  picture  heading 
showing  seven  of  the  town’s  buildings,  including  the  South 
Church,  two  mills,  the  town  hall,  the  Phillips  Academy  main 
building,  and  the  Punchard  School.  Across  the  top  was  the  fa¬ 
miliar  quotation  from  Phillips  Brooks,  “Andover,  everywhere 
and  always,  first  and  last,  she  has  been  the  manly,  straightfor¬ 
ward,  sober,  patriotic  New  England  town.”  The  five-columned 
front  page  contained  advertisements  of  S.  G.  Bean,  Licensed  Auc¬ 
tioneer;  Mrs.  L.  S.  Waterman,  High  Street  Greenhouse;  Can¬ 
non’s  Commercial  College  (in  Lawrence);  C.  W.  Scott,  M.D., 
Surgeon  and  Homeopathic  Physician;  and  O.  Chapman,  Dining 
Rooms,  Main  Street,  Andover.  Several  of  these  names  have  pic¬ 
turesque  connotations  for  residents  still  living. 

Obviously  too  much  of  a  cloistered  scholar  for  such  a  practi¬ 
cal  enterprise,  Mr.  Carpenter  was  succeeded  in  1889  by  John  N. 
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Cole  himself,  who,  in  the  words  of  Calvin  Coolidge,  “thought 
he  could  swing  it.”  And  swing  it  he  did,  building  the  Toivnsman 
into  a  journal  of  far  more  than  local  prestige  and  influence.  Cole 
was  a  forthright,  courageous  editor,  in  the  style  of  William  Al¬ 
len  White  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  who  spoke  out  on  controversial 
issues  with  vigor  and  frankness  and  sometimes  with  no  attention 
to  tact.  But  even  those  who  disliked  him — and  like  all  strong 
men  he  had  his  enemies — had  to  concede  his  fearlessness  and 
persistence.  He  used  his  newspaper,  quite  legitimately,  to  fur¬ 
ther  his  own  political  advancement.  In  him  the  town  came  to 
have  a  leader  such  as  it  had  not  had  for  many  years. 

After  his  retirement  as  editor,  Mr.  Carpenter  continued  to 
reside  in  the  town.  Born  in  Bernardston,  Massachusetts,  July  9, 
1836,  he  had  been  graduated  from  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  1875,  and  then  had  become  successively  a  missionary  to 
Labrador,  superintendent  of  the  Lookout  Mountain  (Tennes¬ 
see)  Educational  Institution,  and  a  minister  in  Peabody,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Mount  Vernon,  New  Hampshire.  After  settling  in 
Andover  in  1886,  he  was  inevitably  and  by  universal  consent  the 
necrologist  for  its  institutions.  He  could  have  said,  in  the  words 
of  Robert  Southey: 

My  days  among  the  Dead  are  spent.  .  .  . 

My  thoughts  are  with  the  Dead,  with  them 

I  live  in  long-past  years. 

With  flowing  snow-white  hair  and  beard,  Mr.  Carpenter,  even 
in  middle  life,  looked  venerable.  All  day  long  he  sat  at  his  crowd¬ 
ed  desk  in  a  room  packed  with  piles  of  catalogues  and  pamphlets 
which  always  seemed  about  to  topple  over  on  him.  His  study  was 
a  masterpiece  of  disorder  the  mysteries  of  which  he  alone  could 
solve.  But  when  dates  and  titles  and  locations  were  required,  he 
knew  where  to  find  them. 

Another  researcher  of  the  same  indefatigable  type  was  Miss 
Charlotte  Helen  Abbott — always  referred  to  by  her  full  sonorous 
name — a  commanding  woman  with  an  inextinguishable  curi- 
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osity.  A  genealogist  by  profession,  she  helped  to  fill  the  pages  of 
the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  with  the  ramifications  of  family 
relationships.  No  problem  was  too  abstruse,  no  quest  too  com¬ 
plicated,  no  item  too  insignificant  for  her  inquisitorial  zeal.  Her 
files,  if  they  could  be  called  such,  were  bulging  with  information 
which  only  she  could  identify  and  interpret  but  which  substan¬ 
tiated  history  with  a  vast  amount  of  detail,  valuable  in  spite  of 
its  lack  of  organization.  Mr.  Carpenter  and  Miss  Abbott  usually 
labored  in  different  areas,  but  they  supplemented  one  another. 
Between  them  over  the  years  they  left  little  Andoveriana  un¬ 
traced,  and  they  were  pertinacious  in  pursuing  even  the  most 
trivial  reference  to  its  source.  They  furnished  the  raw  material 
for  the  chronicler. 

I  should  be  ungrateful  indeed  if  I  did  not  mention  Miss  Sarah 
Loring  Bailey,  of  North  Andover,  who  in  1880  published  her 
Historical  Sketches  of  Andover ,  Massachusetts.  The  only  previous 
volume  on  the  subject  had  been  Abiel  Abbot’s  History  of  Andover 
from  Its  Settlement  to  1829.  Born  in  Wilton,  New  Hampshire,  in 
1765,  Abbot  was  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first  settler  in  An¬ 
dover,  George  Abbot.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  Class 
of  1787,  taught  for  a  time  in  Phillips  Academy,  and  then  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  church  in  Coventry,  Connecticut,  was  deposed  in  1811 
for  heretical  doctrines.  He  turned  again  to  teaching  at  Byfield 
Academy,  but  resigned  and  came  to  Andover  in  1819,  where  he 
became  interested  in  the  town’s  past.  While  his  thin  volume  of 
two  hundred  and  four  pages  contained  a  considerable  amount  of 
miscellaneous  detail,  it  was  badly  arranged,  and  has  no  great  im¬ 
portance  for  us  today. 

Miss  Bailey,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  competent  historian  who 
went  back  to  sources,  consulted  the  town,  county,  and  state 
Records,  and  checked  nearly  all  the  available  material.  Further¬ 
more,  she  did  this  with  a  commendable  attention  to  accuracy, 
with  the  result  that  hers  is  not  only  one  of  the  earliest  but  also 
one  of  the  best  of  New  England  local  histories.  Her  original  pur¬ 
pose  was  “simply  to  make  a  collection  of  sketches  of  the  romance 
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and  poetry  of  old  Andover  history,”  but  subsequently  she  en¬ 
larged  this  plan  and  undertook  a  continuous  narrative  of  town 
affairs.  So  extensive  did  her  project  become  that  she  was  able  to 
cover  the  nineteenth  century  only  in  cursory  fashion,  leaving 
this  period  to  some  possible  successor.  At  it  was,  the  book  in  pub¬ 
lished  form  comprised  more  than  six  hundred  pages  of  text. 
Thirty-four  sponsors,  ranging  alphabetically  from  John  Abbot, 
of  Andover,  to  John  A.  Wiley,  of  North  Andover,  pledged  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  copies  to  the  amount  of  at  least  twenty- five  dollars; 
and  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Smith  in  addition  assumed  a  large  part  of 
the  financial  risks  of  publication. 

Miss  Bailey  was  the  great-great-granddaughter  of  Samuel 
Bailey,  who  in  1733  bought  a  quarter  section  of  land  in  what  is 
now  the  West  Parish,  near  the  borders  of  Tewksbury;  and  her 
great-grandfather,  Samuel  Bailey,  Jr.,  was  shot  dead  by  a  cannon 
ball  as  he  was  leading  his  men  at  Bunker  Hill.  The  town  was  in¬ 
deed  fortunate  in  having  as  its  historian  a  scholar  not  only  thor¬ 
ough  and  conscientious  but  also  so  closely  identified  by  family 
inheritance  with  local  traditions.  It  was  fortunate  also  in  having 
citizens  willing  to  sponsor  the  publication  of  the  book.  When 
the  author  needed  patrons,  they  were  not  lacking.  Everybody 
apparently  was  satisfied,  including  her  readers. 

The  researches  of  Miss  Bailey,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and  others  un¬ 
doubtedly  made  the  ancient  town  conscious  of  its  history.  Fur¬ 
thermore  the  Academy  celebration  of  1878  had  been  so  success¬ 
ful  and  profitable  to  everybody  concerned  that  most  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  were  glad  to  have  an  excuse  for  another.  Hence,  as  the 
two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incorporation  of  An¬ 
dover  drew  near,  public  opinion  demanded  some  observance  of 
the  event.  At  the  annual  town  meeting  in  March,  1894,  well  in 
advance,  a  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed;  and  when,  on 
March  17,  1894,  it  met  for  organization,  Principal  Cecil  F.  P. 
Bancroft,  of  Phillips  Academy,  became  chairman  and  John  N. 
Cole  its  secretary. 

Although  Andover  took  the  initiative,  it  was  careful  to  ob- 
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serve  fraternal  courtesies,  and  the  committee  at  its  third  meet¬ 
ing  made  a  polite  recommendation: 

That  the  town  of  Andover  invite  the  town  of  North  Andover,  and 
the  citizens  thereof,  to  participate  in  such  a  way  as  may  be  conven¬ 
ient  and  agreeable  to  them  in  the  celebration  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  original  township  in  which  they  have  a  common  pride  and  in¬ 
heritance. 

To  this  invitation  North  Andover  made  a  heartening  and  gen¬ 
erous  response;  and  a  “Committee  of  Cooperation  from  North 
Andover,”  composed  of  the  Honorable  William  J.  Dale,  Jr., 
Miss  Sarah  Kittredge,  Mrs.  Moses  T.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  John  O. 
Loring,  contributed  much  to  the  program.  When  he  was  later 
called  upon  for  “remarks,”  Hollis  R.  Bailey  said: 

I  am  asked  to  come  here  on  this  occasion  as  representing  the  daugh¬ 
ter  town  of  North  Andover,  my  native  town.  And,  in  speaking  on  my 
own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the  many  citizens  of  North  Andover 
whom  I  see  before  me,  I  am  sure  I  am  right  in  saying  that  we  have  all 
come  with  willing  feet  and  joyful  hearts  to  join  in  this  glad  anniver¬ 
sary  celebration.  When  I  was  born  in  1852,  there  was  but  one  An¬ 
dover;  and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  is  but  one  Andover  today. 
North,  South,  and  West  are  here  joined  in  one  under  the  glad  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  anniversary  occasion.  A  common  tradition,  a  com¬ 
mon  ancestry,  make  us  one  in  thought,  in  feeling,  and  in  brotherly 
affection. 

In  such  cheerful  spirit  and  with  the  support  of  all  the  An- 
dovers  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  undertook  its  task.  Its  make-up 
is  of  sociological  interest.  Dr.  Bancroft,  of  course,  represented 
Phillips  Academy  and  Professor  John  Phelps  Taylor,  famous 
for  his  orotund  and  all-embracing  eloquence,  the  Seminary. 
William  Marland,  Joseph  W.  Smith,  and  Howell  Wilson  were 
manufacturers,  the  last  named  being  the  manager  of  the  Ballard 
Vale  Mills.  The  Reverend  Frederick  W.  Greene  was  pastor  of 
the  West  Parish  Church,  but  when  he  resigned,  his  place  was 
taken  by  another  industrialist,  Peter  D.  Smith.  Alfred  L.  Ripley 
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was  a  young  Boston  banker  with  a  brilliant  future  ahead  of  him; 
indeed  he  was  to  be  not  only  president  of  the  Merchants  Bank 
of  Boston  but  also  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Phillips 
Academy  and  town  moderator.  Ballard  Holt  bore  the  names  of 
two  of  the  first  settlers;  and  both  George  H.  Poor  and  George  W. 
Foster  traced  their  lineage  back  to  original  proprietors.  Samuel 
H.  Boutwell,  Joseph  H.  Bradley,  William  S.  Donald,  and  George 
Gould  bore  good  Andover  names,  but  of  a  more  recent  date. 
Most  remarkable  of  all,  no  Abbott,  or  Abbot,  was  among  the 
members. 

A  study  of  meteorological  conditions  over  a  period  of  years 
led  the  committee  to  choose  May  20  as  the  focal  date  instead  of 
the  more  strictly  accurate  May  3 — a  wise  decision,  as  it  turned 
out,  for  the  weather  was  perfect.  It  next  appointed  several  sub¬ 
committees,  until  one  hundred  and  seventeen  men  and  women 
were  enlisted  actively  in  the  planning.  It  was  an  avowed  objec¬ 
tive  to  get  as  many  people  as  possible  interested,  until  “every¬ 
body  within  our  borders  feels  that  the  celebration  is  unselfishly 
his.”  The  committee  was  given  from  the  town  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  4,500  dollars  for  what  the  chairman  called,  with  proper 
classical  terminology,  the  “Quarter-Millennial.”  This  was  a  sum 
which,  to  quote  his  own  felicitous  words,  “would  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  dignified  and  comprehensive  celebration,  while 
not  large  enough  to  warrant  any  ostentation.” 

The  executive  committee  and  its  various  subcommittees  held 
numerous  meetings  preparing  the  program  for  the  great  event. 
On  Saturday,  May  16,  in  the  town  hall,  occurred  the  first  presen¬ 
tation  of  the  historical  tableaux,  intended  especially  for  chil¬ 
dren.  These  were  described  as  “A  Spectacle  of  Moral  and  Pleas¬ 
ing  Pictures,”  beginning  with  “Ye  Passing  of  Ye  Red  Men”  and 
concluding  with  “Ye  Reception  of  Gen  Washington  by  Madam 
Phillips  at  Ye  Mansion  House.”  On  Sunday,  May  17,  services 
were  held  in  all  the  meeting  houses,  and  the  local  preachers,  dis¬ 
cussing  various  features  of  the  town’s  life  and  growth,  reminded 
their  congregations  of  the  virtues  of  Puritanism. 
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In  describing  the  happenings  of  Wednesday,  May  20,  the  of¬ 
ficial  chronicler,  while  indulging  an  evident  fondness  for  rhet¬ 
oric,  apparently  did  not  stray  too  far  from  the  truth: 

Andover  in  all  her  glory,  under  fair  skies  and  in  a  bright  array  of 
flags  and  bunting,  was  all  prepared  for  this  eventful  day  in  her  his¬ 
tory.  All  roads  led  to  Andover  on  this  fair  May  morning,  and  the 
gaily  bedecked  streets  were  early  full  of  life.  At  the  stroke  of  the 
clock  that  tolled  off  the  hour  of  9  a.m.  the  day’s  pleasure  had  begun, 
and  one  event  after  another  in  order  and  precision  told  how  well 
the  preliminary  arrangements  had  been  made.  Something  for  every¬ 
body  to  enjoy,  and  some  event  to  make  the  day  memorable  to  each 
attendant  had  been  provided,  and  from  the  morning  salute  to  the 
boom  of  the  good  night  rocket,  not  an  accident  occurred,  nor  a  detail 
of  the  program  miscarried,  in  the  making  of  Andover’s  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  birthday  a  glorious  success. 

The  long  and  colorful  procession  was  headed  by  Chief  Mar¬ 
shal  Peter  D.  Smith.  In  the  line  were  several  brass  bands,  Post 
Number  99  of  the  G.A.R.  (forty  men),  the  Andover  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  nine  hundred  school  children,  Phillips  Academy  Seniors 
in  caps  and  gowns  (what  fun  they  must  have  had!),  dignitaries  in 
carriages  (no  automobiles  then  available!),  and  a  long  array  of 
decorated  floats  furnished  by  Andover  businessmen.  The  route 
covered  the  principal  streets,  proceeding  along  Central  to  Phil¬ 
lips,  then  up  the  Hill  and  back  down  School  Street  to  the  South 
Church,  being  reviewed  by  the  chief  marshal  and  the  town  fa¬ 
thers  from  a  stand  on  Punchard  Avenue.  In  the  church,  after  the 
customary  preliminaries,  Dr.  Bancroft  introduced  Albert  Poor, 
Esq.,  who  delivered  an  “Historical  Oration,’’  and  Professor  John 
W.  Churchill,  who  read  an  “Historical  Poem,”  composed  for  the 
occasion  by  Annie  Sawyer  Downs.  When  these  exercises  were 
concluded,  everybody  adjourned  to  a  huge  tent  which  had  been 
erected  on  the  playstead.  Here  a  “collation”  was  served,  after 
which  the  guests  listened  to  the  customary  succession  of  speeches 
by  the  Great  and  Not-so-Great.  The  program  closed  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  display  of  fireworks. 
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Albert  Poor,  the  orator  of  the  day,  was  a  Boston  attorney  of 
scholarly  tastes  and  traits,  a  direct  descendant  of  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  proprietors,  Thomas  Poor.  In  printed  form  his  address 
filled  forty-two  pages,  but  Poor  was  merciful  to  his  audience 
and  did  some  judicious  “skipping”  as  he  went  along,  perhaps 
as  a  concession  to  the  presiding  officer.  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  said  to 
him  casually,  but  significantly,  as  they  sat  on  the  platform,  “Poor, 
is  it  going  to  be  more  than  an  hour?”  Poor  had  read  the  early 
Records  with  care  and  discrimination  and  was  careful  to  mention 
everybody.  For  example,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  he  turned  to  Major  William  Marland  and  said  to 
him  and  his  fellow  veterans: 

The  orator  of  1946  will  miss  the  inspiration  of  your  presence,  but 
he  will  tell  to  ears  unfamiliar  with  the  story  the  full  detail  of  your 
duteous  service  to  your  town  and  country,  and  will  pay  to  your  mem¬ 
ory  the  tribute  that  a  faithful  allegiance  to  a  good  cause  must  ever 
call  forth. 

Poor  could  not  have  dreamed  that  in  1 946  our  country,  and 
Andover,  would  just  have  completed  the  second  of  two  global 
wars  which  had  engaged  the  town’s  young  men  in  battles  on  far- 
off  Pacific  islands  and  on  foreign  soil  around  the  world. 

Poor’s  oration,  over  which  he  had  worked  with  so  much  care 
and  affection,  was  a  model  of  its  kind  and  at  some  points  became 
genuinely  inspiring.  Of  several  eloquent  passages,  perhaps  the 
most  moving  came  towards  the  close,  in  a  formal  apostrophe 
reminiscent  of  Webster  and  Choate: 

Such,  fellow  citizens,  in  partial  outline  is  Andover,  and  out  of  the 
manifold  delights  of  this  hour,  there  rises  to  the  vision,  not  a  vener¬ 
able  matron  whose  life  is  in  the  past,  but  a  mother  of  maturing  beau¬ 
ty,  confident  of  the  future,  regnant,  imperial.  In  classic  dignity,  in 
the  repose  of  conscious  worth,  she  sits  upon  her  hill  top,  and  as  the 
generations  of  her  children  and  her  students  come  to  do  her  honor, 
she  rises  up  to  meet  them,  and,  pointing  with  becoming  pride  to  the 
band  of  men  and  women  who  surround  her  seat,  she  says:  “These  are 
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they  of  Puritan  mould,  who  felled  my  forests;  who  fought  my  ene¬ 
mies;  who  founded  my  schools;  who  gained  my  independence;  who 
have  made  my  name  one  with  the  blessed  name  of  Freedom.  What¬ 
ever  of  sovereignty  I  have,  I  owe  to  them.  If  you  would  have  me  to 
abide  with  you,  the  bright  flower  of  that  Puritan  development  from 
which  I  had  my  origin,  cultivate  their  virtues  and  their  character, 
and  my  reign  among  you  will  be  secure.” 

Annie  Sawyer  Downs’s  poem,  composed  with  unusual  versa¬ 
tility  in  several  different  meters,  dealt  with  various  episodes  in 
town  history,  ending  with  the  dramatic  story  of  Walter  L.  Ray¬ 
mond,  who  was  captured  on  August  16,  1864,  by  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  near  Malvern  Hill,  Virginia,  and  died  on  Christmas  Day  of 
the  same  year,  a  prisoner-of-war  at  Salisbury,  North  Carolina. 
While  the  verses  limped  at  times,  they  did  fulfill  a  commemora¬ 
tive  purpose,  read  as  they  were  with  moving  fervor  by  Professor 
Churchill. 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  banquet  were  acting  Governor 
Roger  Wolcott;  Congressman  William  S.  Knox;  Hollis  R.  Bai¬ 
ley,  who  paid  a  tribute  to  Simon  Bradstreet;  Captain  John  G,  B. 
Adams,  a  Civil  War  veteran;  and  in  conclusion  the  inimitable 
Professor  John  Phelps  Taylor,  who  in  his  customary  compre¬ 
hensive  fashion,  called  the  roll  of  virtually  everybody  who  had  at 
any  time  made  a  contribution  to  the  evolution  of  Andover.  And 
then  Professor  Churchill,  the  perennial  and  always  acceptable 
toastmaster,  closed  the  proceedings  in  appropriate  words: 

As  we  part,  thinking  perhaps  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary, 
when  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Andover  shall  assemble  on  a  similar 
occasion  to  this,  happy  is  the  thought  that  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
present  today  will  participate  in  that  far  distant  scene.  Then,  as  now, 
may  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Andover  look  backward  with  exulta¬ 
tion  and  thanksgiving,  and  forward  with  confidence  and  anticipa¬ 
tion.  Let  us  remind  ourselves,  as  we  separate,  of  the  words  of  one  of 
Andover’s  most  illustrious  kinsmen,  Wendell  Phillips:  “To  be  as 
good  as  our  fathers,  we  must  be  better!”  Imitation  is  not  discipleship. 
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Let  us  part,  as  we  began  the  festivities  of  the  afternoon,  by  singing  a 
song,  “Auld  Lang  Syne!” 

It  must  be  repeated  that  this  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anni¬ 
versary,  so  carefully  planned  and  effectively  carried  out,  sym¬ 
bolized  a  fresh  interest  in  local  history.  Exhibits  of  portraits  and 
pictures  of  Andover  men  and  women  attracted  much  attention. 
Tableaux  made  even  the  children  aware  of  famous  names.  Old 
traditions  and  anecdotes  were  revived.  The  modern  Andover, 
once  the  remote  South  Parish,  had  become  fully  conscious  of  its 
blessings  and  distinction. 

Another  indication  of  the  same  spirit  was  the  adoption  of  a 
distinctive  town  seal.  Before  1889  a  plain  sticker  seal,  without 
any  decoration  or  impression,  was  used  on  official  documents.  In 
that  year,  however,  a  legislative  act  was  passed  authorizing  towns 
to  prepare  and  employ  their  own  legal  seals;  and  accordingly, 
on  October  2 1,  1889,  under  an  article  in  the  town  warrant,  a  de¬ 
sign  was  chosen  bearing  simply  the  words,  “Town  of  Andover, 
Massachusetts,  Incorporated  1646.”  Before  the  seal  was  actually 
cast  somebody  inserted  “May  6”  between  the  word  “Incorporat¬ 
ed”  and  the  date  “1646.”  Just  who  assumed  the  authority  to  do 
this  nobody  now  remembers;  but  the  act  must  have  had  the 
approval  of  the  town  fathers,  and  no  objection  has  since  been 
raised. 

In  1900,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  a  com¬ 
mission  offered  prizes  for  drawings  of  city  and  town  seals,  and  a 
design  was  submitted  for  Andover,  presumably  by  William 
Herndon  Foster,  an  artist  who  was  a  resident  of  the  town.  This 
showed  an  Indian,  undoubtedly  Cutshumache,  Sagamore  of 
Massachusetts,  in  full  headdress,  with  outstretched  right  arm 
and  hand,  evidently  pointing  to  the  broad  domain  which  he  had 
just  sold  to  John  Woodbridge,  of  Newbury,  for  six  English 
pounds  and  a  coat.  It  has  been  suggested  that  he  may  be  thought 
of  as  standing  on  Holt’s  Hill,  from  which  most  of  the  real  estate 
involved  could  be  seen.  On  March  5,  1900,  under  article  16  of 
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the  town  warrant,  the  citizens,  without  debate  or  dissent,  voted 
“to  adopt  the  new  town  seal  as  recommended  by  the  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Public  Records.”  It  has  been  in  use  ever  since. 

These  events  and  incidents  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  marked  a  transition  from  one  era  to  another.  Changes 
were  taking  place  with  startling  rapidity,  and  the  townspeople 
had  to  move  fast  to  keep  up  with  current  progress.  For  many 
years  Andover  had  had  its  own  police  and  fire  departments;  and 
in  1886  the  town  voted,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  special 
committee  headed  by  John  L.  Smith,  to  spend  10,000  dollars  in 
making  the  so-called  “Trustees’  Pond” — now  Rabbit  Pond — at 
the  top  of  the  Hill  available  for  fire  protection.  About  seventy- 
five  hundred  feet  of  piping  was  laid  from  the  little  pond  to  the 
center  of  the  village,  and  sixteen  hydrants  were  installed.  This 
was  helpful,  of  course,  in  the  control  of  fires,  but,  as  everybody 
familiar  with  the  situation  knew,  the  water  was  certainly  not 
potable.  To  provide  a  drinking  water  system,  another  special 
committee  was  created  and  advised  the  pumping  of  water  from 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-acre  Haggett’s  Pond,  in  the  West 
Parish.  By  the  date  of  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary, 
Andover  had  all  the  clear,  uncontaminated  water  it  required, 
and  one  by  one  the  wells  fell  into  disuse. 

Transportation  meanwhile  was  becoming  easier  and  more 
rapid.  The  first  electric  railway  in  Massachusetts  ran  in  1887 
down  one  of  the  streets  of  Lynn;  and  by  1890,  all  of  the  cities 
and  fifty-eight  of  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  towns  in  the 
Commonwealth  were  served  by  “trolley  cars.”  The  electric  road 
between  Andover  and  Reading  was  opened  in  1900,  and  that 
from  Andover  to  Haverhill  a  year  later.  Meanwhile  the  bicycle 
had  encouraged  the  mobility  of  all  but  the  aging,  and  the  horse¬ 
less  carriage,  or  automobile,  completed  what  the  bicycle  had  be¬ 
gun.  I  have  tried  unsuccessfully  to  ascertain  who  owned  the  first 
automobile  in  the  town.  But  before  1 900,  Andoverians  were  get¬ 
ting  around,  as  well  as  out  and  back  again,  with  speed  and  some 
degree  of  comfort. 
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Better  roads  and  improved  sidewalks  were  more  and  more  es¬ 
sential  as  traffic  of  all  kinds  increased.  The  old  oil  lamps  lighting 
the  streets  gave  way  to  gas  lights,  and  these  in  turn  to  electric 
bulbs.  In  1898  the  town  voted  to  spend  20,000  dollars  for  a  sew¬ 
age  system.  A  telephone  exchange  was  opened  in  1898,  and  it 
was  rather  proudly  reported  in  1 900  that  there  were  about  sev¬ 
enty-five  subscribers.  The  earliest  gas  ranges  came  to  kitchens 
in  1901.  The  town  tax  rate  in  1897  was  15  dollars  a  thousand, 
and  the  valuation  was  reported  as  4,677,611  dollars.  The  total 
town  expense  of  administration,  estimated  in  1672  at  300 
pounds,  had  now  grown  to  more  than  70,000  dollars,  but  the 
citizens  were  obviously  getting  more  and  more  for  their  money 
in  the  way  of  protection  and  comfort. 

The  instruments  of  so-called  civilization  came  so  gradually 
that  their  significance,  and  the  easier  daily  routine  which  they 
made  possible,  were  not  fully  appreciated  at  the  time.  The 
world  of  the  twentieth  century  had  a  much  more  rapid  pace,  a 
grimmer  tension,  than  that  of  two  hundred  years  before.  Wells 
and  soapstone  stoves  and  kerosene  lamps  had  disappeared  almost 
before  housewives  realized  what  had  happened.  The  telephone 
and  the  electric  light,  now  taken  for  granted  as  merited  bless¬ 
ings,  were  installed  as  a  matter  of  course  by  those  who  could 
afford  them.  Early  in  the  new  century  people  had  ceased  to  won¬ 
der  at  a  mechanical  contrivance  like  the  lawn  mower  or  the  re¬ 
frigerator  or  the  carpet  sweeper  and  began  to  think  of  hand- 
looms  and  scythes  as  old-fashioned.  This  happened  all  over  New 
England,  beginning  in  the  more  thickly  populated  areas  and 
spreading  rapidly  to  the  rural  districts.  Man’s  inventive  genius 
was  pulling  him  more  and  more  towards  materialism,  expensive, 
perhaps,  but  exceedingly  pleasant. 

Although  this  is  not  an  industrial  history,  it  may  be  illumi¬ 
nating  to  note  the  various  services  required  in  the  increasingly 
complex  Andover  community  of  the  1890’s.  The  chief  manufac¬ 
turing  plants  then  in  operation  were  the  Marland  Mills,  the 
Ballard  Vale  Mills,  the  Smith  and  Dove  Mills,  the  Tyer  Rub- 
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ber  Company,  and  J.  W.  Barnard  and  Company,  which  made 
shoes.  Among  the  leading  merchants  any  list  must  include,  as 
grocers,  T.  A.  Holt  and  Co.  (picturesquely  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  Baptist  Church  like  the  markets  under  Faneuil 
Hall),  Smith  and  Manning,  Valpey  Bros.,  and  J.  H.  Campion 
and  Co.;  Allen  Bros,  and  Arthur  Bliss,  druggists;  Barnett  Rogers, 
real  estate;  J.  E.  Sears  and  Benjamin  Brown,  shoes;  Thomas  J. 
Farmer,  fish  dealer;  P.  J.  Hannon  and  Burns  and  Crowley,  tai¬ 
lors;  H.  F.  Chase,  athletic  goods,  with  a  large  trade  at  Phillips 
Academy;  Frank  E.  Gleason,  coal  and  wood;  Moses  V.  Gleason, 
mason  and  builder;  J.  E.  Whiting,  jeweler;  Frank  H.  Messer, 
undertaker  (before  the  days  of  morticians);  and  Thomas  P.  Har- 
riman’s  blacksmith  shop  and  Poor’s  wagon  shop,  survivors  of  an 
age  soon  to  be  left  behind. 

These  were  real  names  and  flesh-and-blood  people,  not  ano¬ 
nymities  functioning  under  the  broader  title  of  “A.  &  P.”  and 
“Stop  and  Shop.”  The  proprietors  greeted  personally  everybody 
who  entered  the  store  and  inquired  about  family  affairs.  Indeed 
the  town  even  in  1 900  was  so  small  that  nearly  everybody  knew 
everybody  else;  and  most  of  the  old-timers  were  on  a  first-name 
basis,  even  including  some  of  the  more  austere  professors  on  the 
Hill. 

One  imaginative  project  of  this  period  was  the  acquisition  by 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Indian  Ridge,  the  extraordinary  geo¬ 
logical  kame  which  extends  through  a  considerable  section  of 
the  township  and  is  actually  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  terminal 
moraine.  One  of  its  features  is  the  Red  Spring,  out  of  which  a 
steady  stream  of  iron-stained  water  flows  from  under  the  glacial 
deposit.  When  the  heirs  of  Hartwell  Abbot,  who  had  inherited 
the  ridge,  decided  to  cut  down  the  stand  of  timber  which  so 
much  enhanced  its  natural  beauty,  some  good  citizens  who  re¬ 
garded  this  as  sacrilege  tried  to  get  a  motion  through  town  meet¬ 
ing  to  appropriate  the  money  necessary  to  buy  the  land  for 
public  use.  Economy-minded  taxpayers  rejected  this  proposal; 
whereupon  the  undiscouraged  group  undertook  to  raise  by  pop- 
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ular  subscription  the  3,000  dollars  required.  This  they  succeeded 
in  doing;  and  on  December  16,  1897,  the  Abbot  heirs  signed  the 
deed  transferring  twenty-two  acres  of  land  to  its  new  owners, 
who  promptly  established  the  area  as  a  reservation.  Fortunately 
the  tall  pines  were  undisturbed,  and  the  walk  along  the  crest  in 
their  shade  is  one  of  the  loveliest  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
town.  This  is  one  of  a  few  instances  in  town  history  when  an 
oligarchy  accomplished  privately  what  a  democracy  failed  to  do. 
To  this  day  school  children  uncover  arrowheads  along  the  ridge 
which  the  aborigines  used  as  a  conveniently  marked  trail;  and 
older  citizens  on  spring  afternoons  stroll  along  its  paths  with 
gratitude  in  their  hearts. 

Such  peaceful  and  profitable  activities  were  briefly  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  Spanish  War,  probably  the  most  needless  military  un¬ 
dertaking  in  our  national  annals.  Following  the  blowing  up  of 
the  battleship  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor,  Congress,  stimulated 
by  the  bellicose  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  the  unprincipled  yel¬ 
low  press,  on  April  2 1,  1898,  declared  war  against  Spain.  The 
first  shot  against  a  Spanish  fort  is  said  to  have  been  fired  by  Cadet 
Charles  Boone,  a  native  Andoverian  who  was  aboard  the  flagship 
New  York ,  at  Matanzas,  Cuba.  He  received  plenty  of  publicity, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  find  anything  about  his  later  career. 
With  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  military  training  was  started 
once  more  at  Phillips  Academy;  but  a  mass  meeting  on  April  25 
nearly  ended  in  a  riot  because  of  a  speech  by  an  instructor  who 
condemned  American  foreign  policy  in  scathing,  courageous 
words.  At  a  flag-raising  outside  of  Brechin  Hall  on  June  1  Pro¬ 
fessor  George  Harris,  of  the  Seminary,  delivered  a  patriotic  ad¬ 
dress,  urging  his  hearers  to  support  our  government;  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Churchill,  nearing  the  close  of  his  public-spirited  career, 
read  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Banner  Hymn _,  which  had  been  written  for  a 
similar  occasion  a  quarter  of  a  century  before.  Three  town  vol¬ 
unteers,  Raymond  L.  Buchan,  George  M.  Henderson,  and  John 
Henderson,  left  promptly  for  the  front,  and  two  or  three  others 
followed,  but  the  war  was  fortunately  soon  over.  So  far  as  is 
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known,  only  one  Andoverian,  Charles  Barney  Gould,  saw  any 
real  action.  Adventurous  in  spirit,  he  joined  Roosevelt’s  Rough 
Riders  and  went  to  Cuba.  He  died  in  1902,  of  disease  contracted 
in  service.  Brief  though  the  war  was,  it  left  the  United  States 
with  “imperialistic”  problems  which  still  trouble  us.  Andover 
residents  went  about  their  daily  duties,  disturbed  at  times  by 
Hearst’s  “yellow  journalism,”  watching  and  reflecting,  but  un¬ 
aware  that  they  were  citizens  of  what  would  shortly  become  a 
world  power. 

Between  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  Spanish  War,  a 
period  of  thirty-three  years,  Andover  had  been  divested  of  its 
rural  aspect.  More  and  more  mill  executives  in  Lawrence  were 
buying  or  building  homes  in  Andover,  commuting  back  and 
forth  to  their  offices.  Indeed  the  area  between  Andover  and  Law¬ 
rence,  through  Frye  Village — soon  to  be  rechristened  Shawsheen 
Village — was  being  heavily  built  up.  Helped  by  the  trolley,  An¬ 
dover  housewives  were  doing  some  of  their  shopping  in  the  near¬ 
by  city.  That  the  country  village  was  destined,  or  doomed,  to  be¬ 
come  just  another  suburb  was  predicted  by  many  pessimists. 
Indeed  some  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  whether  the  historic 
town  could  long  maintain  its  identity.  Would  not  the  metropo¬ 
lis  swallow  it  up,  as  had  happened  in  many  similar  cases?  The 
new  century  opened  up  new  problems,  for  nobody,  however  well 
informed,  could  be  sure  what  direction  American  civilization 
would  take. 
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The  Golden  Days  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century  are 
remembered  nostalgically  by  Andover’s  old-timers  as  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  blessed  calm  and  prosperity,  not  without  disturbing  epi¬ 
sodes,  such  as  the  Lawrence  strike  of  1912,  but  nevertheless 
comparatively  untempestuous.  Crime  still  existed,  of  course, 
and  rotten  politics  and  epidemics  and  human  misery,  but  they 
didn’t  always  make  the  big  black  headlines  on  the  front  page. 
Andoverians,  like  a  majority  of  their  fellow  Americans,  lived 
comfortably,  enjoyed  themselves  in  moderation  and  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  feared  no  other  country,  and  had  a  quiet  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  United  States.  Professors  on  the  Hill  went 
around  quoting,  as  one  did  to  me  in  1909,  “Time’s  noblest  off¬ 
spring  is  the  last!”  Lost  Generations  and  Beat  Generations  were 
far  in  the  future.  The  unforeseen  outbreak  of  a  war  in  Europe 
in  the  summer  of  1914  interrupted  what  had  seemed  like  prog¬ 
ress  towards  a  millennium.  That  interruption  was  catastrophic 
— and  it  was  not  temporary.  It  has  lasted  to  the  present  moment, 
with  cumulative  anxieties  and  tensions. 

Andover’s  mood  was  that  of  the  nation,  indeed  helped  to  cre¬ 
ate  it,  for  it  was  the  summation  of  similar  communities  across 
the  continent.  It  was  a  mood  which  was  optimistic,  or  at  least 
melioristic,  and  with  justification.  Leaving  aside  the  natural  ills 
to  which  human  flesh  is  heir,  sickness  and  old  age,  life  was  agree¬ 
able  for  most  of  the  residents.  The  population  which  in  1900 
was  6,813  had  grown  slowly  to  7,301  in  1910,  and  by  1916  was 
7,975.  The  percentage  of  farmers  had  decreased,  while  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mill  workers  and  tradesmen  was  much  larger.  Though 
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the  town  was  less  homogeneous  than  it  had  been  in  the  1860’s, 
the  census  still  showed  a  high  proportion  of  descendants  of  what 
were  called  “old  families.”  The  changes  were  more  in  buildings 
and  roads,  in  transportation  and  household  gadgets,  than  in  peo¬ 
ple.  Most  of  the  local  mills  were  prosperous  from  year  to  year, 
and  wages  kept  pace  with  profits.  No  perceptible  inflation  was 
felt.  The  tax  rate,  even  up  to  1904,  was  only  16  dollars;  and  the 
town  treasurer  received  a  salary  of  just  600  dollars,  on  which,  he 
once  assured  me,  he  lived  very  comfortably.  Improvements  were 
not  neglected.  High  Street  was  macadamized  in  1906.  In  the 
same  year  the  old  railroad  station,  with  its  covered  train  shed, 
was  removed,  and  a  new  one,  regarded  as  architecturally  an  im¬ 
provement,  was  erected  further  down  the  hill.  The  cornerstone 
of  a  new  brick  Free  Church  was  laid  in  1907.  These  were  nor¬ 
mal  improvements,  not  like  the  sudden,  comprehensive  “de¬ 
velopments”  of  recent  years. 

By  the  1900’s,  man’s  mechanical  inventions  had  transformed 
the  village  economy  as  well  as  the  daily  routine  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Andover.  In  the  summertime  the  open  trol¬ 
ley,  with  its  seats  stretching  from  one  side  to  the  other,  was  a 
means  of  recreation.  Housewives  went  for  five  cents  by  streetcar 
to  Lawrence.  To  Reading  the  cost  was  ten  cents,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  trip  to  Boston  could  be  made  by  railroad  for  fifteen 
cents  more.  Walking  was,  of  course,  much  more  widespread  than 
it  is  today.  The  trolley  was  the  transportation  symbol  of  an  age 
when  mere  speed  seemed  unimportant  and  unnecessary,  except 
in  emergencies,  and  when  Americans  of  all  ages  and  occupations 
had  not  yet  been  afflicted  by  a  frenzied  mania  to  go  somewhere, 
even  if  there  was  nothing  to  do  when  they  arrived.  Business  could 
now  be  transacted  by  telephone,  with  a  consequent  saving  of 
long  and  tedious  trips  to  offices  and  stores.  In  short  a  new  era,  a 
little  faster  in  pace,  had  opened  for  every  American  family. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  the  automobile  forced  the  se¬ 
lectmen  in  1 904  to  adopt  a  speed  limit  of  ten  miles  an  hour  for 
thickly  settled  districts  and  fifteen  miles  for  other  areas.  In  1908 
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several  demon  motorists  were  arrested  for  tearing  along  at  twen¬ 
ty  miles  an  hour.  Although  it  was  reported  in  that  year  that  there 
were  six  hundred  and  two  horses  in  Andover,  the  number  was 
diminishing;  and  “Billy”  Higgins  turned  part  of  his  stable  into 
a  garage  for  the  convenience  of  automobile  owners.  By  1914 
the  parking  problem  in  the  center  of  the  town  had  become 
annoying. 

The  American  passion  for  “joining”  had  already  shown  itself 
in  various  profitable  ways.  Andover  women  could  hardly  have 
been  submerged  while  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Miss  Phelps  were  around; 
and  even  when  these  two  estimable  ladies  had  departed,  their 
successors  organized  and  made  themselves  felt.  On  November  7, 
1889,  a  group  met  at  the  home  of  Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Handy,  at 
126  Main  Street,  “to  discuss  the  desirability  of  a  Woman’s  Club 
in  Andover  for  social  and  literary  advantages.”  The  fifteen  pres¬ 
ent  unanimously  elected  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Coy,  wife  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Phillips  Academy,  as  their  president.  Within 
a  few  weeks  the  parliamentary  framework  was  perfected  and  the 
name  “November  Club”  adopted.  The  official  Records,  carefully 
preserved  and  later  summarized  by  Miss  Bessie  Goldsmith  at  a 
fiftieth  anniversary  luncheon  on  November  6,  1939,  reveal  a 
varied  program  of  entertainment  under  seven  different  depart¬ 
ments,  with  a  list  of  outside  speakers  including  some  of  New 
England’s  most  highly  regarded  celebrities;  and  the  members 
themselves  represented  a  high  quality  of  talent  in  music  and  the 
other  fine  arts.  Early  meetings  were  held  at  Abbot  Hall,  at  Abbot 
Academy,  but  the  club,  through  ingenious  projects,  soon  raised 
the  money  to  build  a  club  house  on  what  is  now  Locke  Street  but 
was  then  known  as  Love  Lane.  This  was  dedicated  on  February 
22,  1892.  By  1912  the  regular  members  numbered  one  hundred 
and  twenty,  and  there  were  ten  associates. 

The  lectures  and  discussions  which  took  place  offer  an  inter¬ 
esting  picture  of  a  period  which  valued  intellectuality  without 
neglecting  humor  and  whimsey.  The  subjects  considered  ranged 
from  “The  Pyramids”  to  “The  Language  of  Flowers,”  from 
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“English  Cathedrals”  to  “Historic  Andover” — the  last  being  a 
perennial  and  apparently  a  fruitful  topic.  On  one  famous  occa¬ 
sion  a  guest  was  introduced  by  a  hastily  summoned  vice-presi¬ 
dent  as  being  about  to  speak  on  “Trelawny,  the  Friend  of  Sheets 
and  Kelly.”  Plays  were  often  presented,  some  of  them  original; 
and  it  was  whispered  about  at  masculine  gatherings  that  some  of 
the  more  shapely  females  enjoyed  donning  men’s  costumes. 
Once,  when  Miss  Pond  read  the  Ballad  of  V inbrig,  the  audience 
was  “startled  to  see  crossing  the  platform  a  procession  of  the 
women  of  Vinbrig,  each  carrying  upon  her  shoulders  her  great¬ 
est  treasure,  her  husband!”  At  the  meeting  on  February  22, 
1904,  Miss  Mary  Alice  Abbot  caused  a  sensation  as  the  Goddess 
of  Liberty  marshaling  the  company  to  pay  their  respects  to  Mary 
Ball  Washington  and  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln.  Among  the  more 
conspicuous  members  were  Miss  Agnes  Park,  Mrs.  Edward  Y. 
Hincks,  and  Mrs.  Warren  K.  Moorehead;  but  it  was  Mrs.  Mat¬ 
thew  S.  McCurdy  who  was  for  many  years  the  choicest  spirit, 
ready  to  meet  any  occasion  with  originality  and  imagination. 

Andover  was  symbolic  also  of  the  philanthropic  and  fraternal 
mood  that  led  so  many  American  towns  to  try  to  improve  them¬ 
selves.  Andover  Grange,  No.  183,  was  started  on  February  17, 
1890,  with  Samuel  Boutwell  as  master,  and  shortly  built  its  own 
hall  in  the  West  Parish,  where  so  many  of  the  farms  were  lo¬ 
cated.  The  “Society  for  Organized  Charity”  was  the  conception 
of  a  few  warmhearted  and  determined  ladies  who,  in  a  year  of 
depression,  sponsored  a  movement  for  relief  work  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  their  group  took  on  additional  activities,  the  select¬ 
men  assigned  them  a  room  in  the  town  hall  for  an  office.  Soon  a 
more  appropriate  name,  “The  Andover  Guild,”  was  adopted, 
and  a  headquarters,  complete  with  a  gymnasium,  was  opened  in 
December,  1 896,  with  facilities  for  basketball,  gymnastics,  bowl¬ 
ing,  and  other  healthful  forms  of  recreation.  As  a  means  of  pre¬ 
venting  and  combatting  the  symptoms  of  juvenile  delinquen¬ 
cies,  it  was  an  enterprise  of  notable  importance.  A  Boy  Scout 
troop  was  formed  in  1910,  with  Jesse  Billington  as  scoutmaster; 
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and  shortly  a  similar  organization  of  Girl  Scouts  supplemented 
this  training  of  the  young.  Eventually  on  the  shore  of  Pomp’s 
Pond,  Camp  Maude  Eaton  took  shape,  in  memory  of  a  charm¬ 
ing  lady,  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Eaton,  who  was  the  first  Council  treas¬ 
urer.  The  more  strictly  fraternal  groups,  like  the  Masons  and 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  which  brought  men  into  a  closer  and 
more  understanding  relationship,  were  phases  of  the  American 
scene.  These  have  animated  and  enriched  the  lives  of  many  An- 
doverians  and  fulfilled  an  important  function  in  unifying  the 
community.  With  them  must  be  mentioned  the  Andover  His¬ 
torical  Society,  founded  in  1911,  with  Dr.  Charles  E.  Abbott  as 
its  ardent  promoter  and  first  president.  To  this  society  we  are 
indebted  for  its  assiduity  in  preserving  records  and  relics  and  re¬ 
minding  the  citizens  that  the  past  has  contributed  much  to  the 
present. 

Essex  County,  meanwhile,  had  become  irrevocably,  almost 
boastfully,  industrial,  and  machinery  had  replaced  both  the 
plow  and  the  sail.  The  smoke  from  chimneys,  the  hum  of  looms, 
the  workmen  riding  back  in  the  afternoon  on  the  streetcars — 
these  were  signs  of  the  change.  The  Haverhill  which  in  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier’s  boyhood  has  been  a  marketing  center  for 
farmers  was,  before  he  died  in  1892,  sending  millions  of  shoes 
out  all  over  the  world.  Villages  like  Andover  felt  the  pressure 
from  foremen  and  executives  who  wanted  to  get  back  home  to 
quiet  at  night.  Whether  it  liked  it  or  not,  Andover  was  to  become 
another  suburbia. 

Consequently  this  period  cannot  be  understood  in  its  Ameri¬ 
can  background  without  a  consideration  of  the  influence,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  the  city  of  Lawrence  on  Andover  affairs.  The 
General  Court  had  created  Lawrence  in  1 847,  quite  arbitrarily, 
by  taking  three  and  one-half  square  miles  from  Methuen  and 
two  and  one-half  from  Andover.  But  although  it  geographically 
was  partly  Andover’s  child,  it  rapidly  outgrew  both  its  parents. 
In  1847  it  had  been  a  pleasant  rural  settlement  on  the  broad 
Merrimack,  as  yet  uncontaminated  by  man’s  financial  ambi- 
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tions,  which  as  usual  disregarded  all  natural  beauty.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  textile  mills  after  the  construction  of  the  Great  Dam 
has  already  been  described;  and  some  of  the  consequences  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Donald  B.  Cole,  in  an  article  entitled  “Law¬ 
rence,”  published  in  the  Essex  County  Historical  Collections  for 
October,  1956: 

The  impact  of  industry  and  immigration  had  transformed  the 
model  town  into  an  immigrant  city.  Of  the  two  influences  immigra¬ 
tion  was  the  more  important  because  without  it  there  would  have 
been  no  city.  By  1855  native  and  Irish  migrations  had  brought 
16,000  residents  to  Lawrence.  Half  a  century  later  in  1905  74,000  of 
the  city’s  86,000  were  first  or  second  generation  Americans.  Law¬ 
rence  was  artificially  created  to  lure  immigrants  and  produce  tex¬ 
tiles  and  down  to  1912  it  was  supremely  successful  in  both. 

Up  to  1890  the  population  of  Lawrence  consisted  largely  of 
immigrants  from  Ireland,  Germany,  England,  and  Canada.  By 
1895,  however,  the  new  arrivals  were  Lithuanians,  Poles,  Syri¬ 
ans,  and  Armenians;  and  Lawrence  led  all  the  cities  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  in  the  percentage  of  foreign-born  to  native  residents. 
By  the  end  of  the  century  the  municipality  was  polyglot,  and  one 
could  hear  on  the  streets  the  accents  of  almost  every  dialect  on 
earth.  The  uneducated  workmen  in  the  Wood  Mills  seemed  even 
less  cooperative  because  of  their  inability  to  read  notices  or  un¬ 
derstand  their  Anglo-Saxon  neighbors.  This  alien  horde  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  that  the  city  could  not  properly  assimilate  it, 
and  it  was  accurately  described  as  “a  mobile,  migratory  crowd, 
with  no  permanent  interest  in  any  industry.”  Unlike  the  Scotch 
immigrants  who  had  built  up  the  Smith  and  Dove  mills  in  An¬ 
dover,  these  Lawrence  newcomers  had  at  first  no  stake  in  the 
community. 

Andover,  only  three  miles  distant,  could  not  keep  itself  in 
isolation.  As  some  of  the  immigrants  became  prosperous,  they 
discovered  that  Andover  was  a  pleasant  community,  cleaner  and 
more  attractive  than  the  city  in  which  they  worked.  William  M. 
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Wood,  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Company,  built  a 
house  in  Andover,  and  some  of  his  junior  executives  followed 
his  example.  Thus,  as  the  new  century  went  along,  Andover  also 
became  in  some  degree  cosmopolitan  and  lost  something  of  its 
pristine  racial  unity.  The  Andover  mills  still  employed  an  over¬ 
whelming  proportion  of  English  and  Scotch,  but  here  and  there 
a  new  face  was  appearing,  swarthy  and  hirsute,  of  Latin  or  Slavic 
origin. 

Latcrence  in  those  days  was  a  perfect  example  of  the  melting 
pot  at  the  boiling  point.  More  than  once,  as  I  addressed  a  gradu¬ 
ating  class  in  the  high  school,  I  watched  the  boys  and  girls  as 
they  marched  up  for  their  diplomas.  Their  names  were  strange, 
like  my  own,  but  they  were  neatly  dressed,  and  they  repeated  the 
Salute  to  the  Flag  with  obvious  enthusiasm,  while  their  parents, 
still  a  trifle  bewildered,  gazed  on  the  ceremony  with  satisfaction 
and  applauded  in  the  right  places.  These  new  citizens  were  thor¬ 
oughly  American  in  their  loyalties.  Indeed  many  of  them  were 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  in  the  two  world  wars  which  in  the  1900’s 
seemed  so  impossible.  But  they  were  even  then  quite  different 
in  tastes  and  mores  from  the  Stevenses  and  Holts  and  Abbots 
who  had  made  the  region  habitable. 

Donald  Cole  concludes  his  enlightening  article  with  these  sig¬ 
nificant  words: 

From  these  statistics  emerges  the  pattern  of  immigration  in  Law¬ 
rence.  Between  1845  and  J912  many  ethnic  groups  had  come  to  a  city 
which  could  not  have  existed  without  them;  and  after  they  arrived 
they  shaped  the  city  as  they  willed. 

Although  the  notorious  Lawrence  Strike  of  1912  affected  di¬ 
rectly  no  operatives  in  the  Andover  mills,  it  did  have  a  profound 
impact  on  the  town,  which  had  not  confronted  so  much  vio¬ 
lence  in  the  vicinity  since  the  Indian  raids.  The  strike  was  a  de¬ 
plorable  affair  which  could  probably  have  been  quickly  and 
justly  settled  if  the  mill  workers  had  had  a  responsible  union  or 
if  the  mill  managers  had  shown  even  a  moderate  degree  of  coop- 
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eration  and  forebearance.  The  employees,  ignorant  and  excit¬ 
able,  were  the  easy  tools  of  demagogues  and  rabble-rousers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  mill  owners  were  only  too  frequently  resi¬ 
dents  of  other  communities,  caring  little  about  working  condi¬ 
tions  so  long  as  dividends  were  regularly  paid.  The  faults  on 
both  sides  were  numerous,  and  neither  fully  understood  the 
other. 

The  strike  was  directly  brought  about  by  the  enforcement 
of  a  state  law  reducing  the  factory  working  hours  of  women  and 
children  (not  men  workers)  from  fifty-six  to  fifty-four  hours  a 
week  and  the  consequent  necessary  shutting  down  of  the  entire 
mills  for  those  two  hours.  The  employers  had  warned  the  pro¬ 
ponents  of  this  legislative  measure  that  its  passage  would  compel 
the  withdrawal  from  the  weekly  pay  envelope  of  two  hours’  pay; 
but  this  had  not  been  explained  fully  to  the  workers,  a  large 
percentage  of  whom  could  neither  read  nor  understand  English. 

All  the  fuel  for  mob  action  was  there  waiting  only  for  the 
spark  to  ignite  it.  When  the  workmen  found  that  their  take- 
home  pay  had  been  reduced,  agitators  urged  them  to  walk  out, 
and  a  mad  rush  followed.  The  strike  began  almost  spontaneous¬ 
ly  on  Friday,  January  20,  1912,  and  lasted  sixty-three  days 
through  the  most  stormy  part  of  a  New  England  winter.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  everybody  honestly  interested  in  a  rapid  settle¬ 
ment,  the  small  Lawrence  Branch  of  the  Industrial  Workers  of 
the  World,  better  known  as  the  IWW,  called  in  Joseph  Ettor, 
an  unscrupulous  fomenter  of  discontent,  of  Syrian-Italian  an¬ 
cestry,  a  complete  outsider,  unfamiliar  with  personalities  and 
conditions  in  the  city.  Later  William  D.  Haywood,  a  syndicalist 
and  anarchist  whose  avowed  aim  was  to  stir  up  trouble,  arrived. 
Many  observers  felt  that  the  strike  could  have  been  settled  fair¬ 
ly  had  it  not  been  for  the  intervention  of  these  incendiaries. 

To  meet  what  had  clearly  become  an  emergency,  Governor 
Foss  ordered  out  the  state  militia,  who,  under  the  wise  command 
of  Colonel  E.  Leroy  Sweetser,  undertook  to  police  the  city.  On 
the  morning  of  January  29,  an  Italian  woman,  Anna  Lo  Pezzi, 
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was  killed  by  a  stray  bullet.  Her  death  was  clearly  accidental, 
but  Ettor  and  his  colleague,  Arturo  Giovanitti,  were  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  inciting  to  murder.  They  were  eventually  acquitted. 
As  a  reprisal  William  M.  Wood  was  accused  of  hiring  an  agent 
to  plant  dynamite  in  a  strategic  spot  and  then  revealing  this  as 
a  strikers’  plot,  but  he  too  was  exonerated. 

Day  after  day  the  strike  continued,  watched  with  intense  in¬ 
terest  by  Andoverians,  only  too  well  aware  of  the  prevailing 
hysteria.  Newspaper  men  with  time  on  their  hands  concocted 
sensational  stories;  and  the  usual  contingent  of  sentimental 
“sob  sisters’’  appeared  on  the  scene  to  make  matters  worse.  Dis¬ 
torted  magazine  articles  increased  the  tension  by  the  familiar 
device  of  perverting  the  facts.  William  M.  Wood  refused  to  con¬ 
fer  with  a  committee  of  the  strikers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  IWW  did  not  really  wish  a  settlement  so  long 
as  they  could  make  the  capitalists  squirm. 

Finally  the  strike  leaders  arranged  to  send  away  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  young  children  to  other  areas,  ostensibly  as  a 
relief  measure  but  actually  and  admittedly  to  arouse  public 
sympathy.  An  attempt  to  block  their  departure  was  vigorously 
criticized  by  certain  newspapers,  and  the  employees  profited  by 
the  incident.  The  Boston  Herald,  certainly  not  prejudiced  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  labor,  said  editorially: 

The  public  appears  convinced  that  the  textile  workers  have  been 
inadequately  paid,  that  their  conditions  of  living  are  most  discredit¬ 
able,  and  that  something  must  be  done  to  better  them. 

The  eminent  sociologist,  Robert  A.  Woods,  on  March  16, 
1912,  in  a  signed  article  in  The  Survey,  offered  an  intelligent 
analysis  of  the  situation: 

This  strike,  probably  beyond  any  previous  one  in  this  country, 
contains  what  is  as  yet  an  inextricable  complication  of  old  and  new 
forces  and  issues,— the  almost  spontaneous  rising  of  thousands  of 
apparently  helpless  and  certainly  most  vaguely  understood  Italians, 
Poles,  Belgians,  Russian  Jews,  Syrians,  Armenians,  living  an  almost 
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wholly  foreign  life;  the  projection  of  a  group  of  local  men  in  the  sub¬ 
ordinate  leadership  who,  though  in  many  ways  worthy  men  in  them¬ 
selves,  called  in  a  group  of  syndicalistic  Socialists,  committed  to  the 
precipitous  mob  action  of  all  the  workmen  in  every  grade  of  an 
industry. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  when  it  was  apparent  that  every¬ 
body  was  losing,  particularly  the  tradespeople  of  Lawrence,  the 
mill  owners,  headed  by  Mr.  Wood,  made  important  concessions 
on  wages.  They  announced  a  raise  of  5  per  cent  to  25  per  cent, 
depending  on  the  type  of  work  involved;  they  gave  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  most  overtime  work;  and  they  corrected  some 
obvious  mistakes  in  the  so-called  “premium  system.”  On  March 
14,  the  strike  was  officially  ended,  and  most  of  the  men  went 
back  to  their  jobs.  The  result  was  hailed  as  a  victory  for  the 
employees,  and  it  had  widespread  consequences,  for  other  tex¬ 
tile  mills  in  the  state  were  forced  to  raise  their  wage  standard 
also. 

Not  for  many  months  did  conditions  in  the  area  return  to 
anything  resembling  normal.  On  September  29,  1912,  as  a  re¬ 
grettable  aftermath,  some  hoodlums  started  the  wildest  demon¬ 
stration  ever  seen  in  Lawrence,  during  which  the  American  flag 
was  deliberately  trampled  upon  and  the  police  were  openly  de¬ 
fied.  This  outbreak  aroused  loyal  citizens  to  action.  On  October 
12  (Flag  Day)  they  held  a  patriotic  parade,  in  which  thousands 
of  law-abiding  residents  marched  in  protest  against  the  un- 
American  ruffians,  who  had  at  last  disclosed  their  true  intent. 

The  Lawrence  Strike  of  1912  was  rightly  regarded  by  sociolo¬ 
gists  as  having  profound  significance.  Andover  citizens,  however, 
were  somewhat  ashamed  of  their  close  proximity  to  it,  and  de¬ 
plored  the  facts  which  were  revealed  when  the  spotlight  of  pub¬ 
licity  was  aimed  at  the  unhappy  city.  The  workers  in  Andover 
mills  were  for  the  most  part  responsible  people,  not  likely  to  be 
thrown  off  balance.  Furthermore,  the  managers  and  foremen  of 
the  Andover  factories  were  in  close  relationship  with  the  em¬ 
ployees,  sharing  their  problems  and  aware  of  their  needs. 
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Nevertheless  the  president  of  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany,  William  M.  Wood,  was  to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  An¬ 
dover  institutions.  Born  on  April  5,  1858,  he  was  the  son  of  a 
Portuguese  ship  cook  named  Jacintho,  a  native  of  Pico,  on  the 
island  of  Santa  Maria,  in  the  Azores.  The  father  came  to  this 
country  in  a  sailing  vessel  and  took  the  name  of  William  Jason 
Wood  as  a  tribute  to  a  benefactor.  The  legend  that  his  own 
Portuguese  name  was  Selva,  which  was  easily  turned  by  transla¬ 
tion  into  Wood,  seems  to  have  no  foundation. 

The  father  settled  first  on  Martha’s  Vineyard,  where  his  son, 
William,  was  born,  but  he  moved  when  the  boy  was  six  to  New 
Bedford.  Five  years  later  he  died,  leaving  William,  at  the  age  of 
eleven,  without  any  resources  except  his  energy  and  determina¬ 
tion.  The  lad  withdrew  from  school  to  support  his  family  and 
went  to  work  in  the  Wamsutta  Mills.  His  rise  to  fortune  was  as 
rapid  as  that  of  David  Sarnoff  or  J.  Meyer  Schine.  Through 
punctuality,  diligence,  and  loyalty,  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  Andrew  Pierce,  chief  owner  of  Wamsutta,  and  moved  up 
quickly  from  the  ranks,  learning  all  the  essential  steps  in  cotton 
manufacturing.  At  twenty-one,  driven  by  vague  ambitions,  he 
left  the  local  mills  and  took  other  jobs,  one  after  another,  in  the 
South;  but  he  eventually  returned  to  New  England,  where  he 
became  assistant  treasurer  and  paymaster  of  the  Border  City 
Mills,  in  Fall  River.  By  this  date  his  competence  as  a  trouble¬ 
shooter  was  recognized,  and  when  the  Washington  Mills,  in 
Lawrence,  the  largest  in  the  world,  fell  into  difficulties,  Fred¬ 
erick  Ayer,  the  controlling  stockholder,  called  in  Wood,  who  was 
made  first  selling  agent  and  then  treasurer.  To  round  out  the  ro¬ 
mantic  picture,  he  married  Ellen  Ayer,  his  employer’s  daughter. 

The  1 890’s  were  difficult  years  for  the  woolen  industry,  and 
some  of  the  leading  manufacturers  reached  the  conclusion  that 
a  merger  was  the  only  solution  for  their  problems.  Wood,  now 
high  up  among  textile  experts,  suggested  a  workable  plan  and, 
with  his  infectious  enthusiasm,  carried  it  through  to  the  incor¬ 
poration,  on  March  29,  1899,  of  the  American  Woolen  Com- 
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pany,  with  twenty-seven  mills,  more  than  five  thousand  looms, 
and  a  capitalization  of  65,000,000  dollars.  Although  it  was  a  ti¬ 
tanic  project,  it  was  not  a  monopoly,  for  it  produced  at  most 
only  20  per  cent  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  fabrics  made  in  this 
country.  At  first,  Frederick  Ayer  was  president  and  Wood  was 
treasurer;  but  the  latter,  who  was  relatively  young,  tireless,  and 
dynamic,  headed  the  company’s  three-man  executive  commit¬ 
tee  and  was  its  dominating  personality.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  American  Woolen  Company  in  1907,  when  he  was  still 
under  sixty,  and  held  that  position  for  nineteen  years. 

In  his  prime,  Wood  was  a  recognized  lone  wolf.  To  an  inter¬ 
viewer  in  1 923,  he  said,  “I  am  a  man  that  works  alone.  .  .  .  Wheth¬ 
er  I  want  to  or  not,  I  must  travel  alone.”  He  also  had  an  inerad¬ 
icable  confidence  in  himself  and  his  own  judgment.  Through 
the  Great  Strike  of  1912,  he  ignored  well-meant  advice  from  his 
associates,  insisting  on  standing  pat  and  refusing  even  to  listen 
to  the  demands  of  the  workers.  In  the  end,  however,  even  he  had 
to  yield  to  a  pressure  which  threatened  to  destroy  his  company 
and  wreck  his  plans  for  the  future. 

These  plans  had  a  grandiose  quality  resembling  the  dreams 
of  a  Renaissance  despot  or  a  French  monarch  like  Louis,  the 
Sun  King.  In  1920,  following  the  First  World  War,  Wood  re¬ 
solved  to  create  a  model  community,  intended  to  provide  hous¬ 
ing  for  American  Woolen  Company  executives  and  foremen.  He 
acquired  a  large  area  along  the  Shawsheen  River  in  what  for 
many  years  had  been  known  as  Frye  Village  and  instructed  archi¬ 
tects  to  design  not  only  dwellings  but  also  a  comprehensive  coun¬ 
try  club  with  a  championship  eighteen-hole  golf  course,  a  club 
house,  a  spacious  assembly  room  with  adjoining  bowling  alleys, 
a  swimming  pool,  and  even  a  baseball  park.  There  was  an  im¬ 
pressive  drug  store  called  Balmoral  Spa — the  only  place  north 
of  Boston,  Mr.  Wood  once  remarked,  where  you  could  buy  a 
dollar  cigar.  The  colony  had  its  own  meat  market  and  general 
store  and,  in  due  course,  its  own  post  office.  Construction  went 
ahead  with  magical  speed,  and  in  1923  the  American  Woolen 
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Company’s  headquarters  were  moved  from  Boston  to  the  new 
Shawsheen  Village,  which  was,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  town  of 
Andover.  The  town  fathers  had  naturally  done  everything  with¬ 
in  their  power  to  promote  this  extraordinary  development.  On 
October  9,  1924,  a  tablet  was  unveiled  in  the  administration 
building  commemorating  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Woolen  Company.  Within  this  tablet,  which  was  five 
feet  in  height,  was  recessed  a  bust  of  William  M.  Wood. 

Mr.  Wood  meanwhile  had  moved  his  residence  to  Shawsheen 
Village  and  became  an  Andover  citizen.  Family  misfortunes  fell 
heavily  upon  him.  His  daughter,  Irene,  died  in  1918,  and  his 
older  son,  William  M.  Wood,  Jr.,  whom  he  was  training  to  take 
over  his  responsibilities,  was  killed  in  1922  in  an  automobile 
accident.  From  these  blows  Mr.  Wood  did  not  easily  recover. 
Worn  out  by  incessant  activity  and  disappointed  in  some  of  his 
hopes,  he  resigned  on  December  30,  1924,  as  president  and  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  American  Woolen  Company.  On  February  3,  1926, 
at  Daytona  Beach,  where  he  had  sought  refuge  in  a  mood  of  de¬ 
spondency,  he  took  his  own  life,  glad  to  escape  from  what  for 
him  had  indeed  been  a  “fitful  fever.’’  At  his  funeral  in  Shaw¬ 
sheen  Village,  the  brick  and  stone  consummation  of  his  vision, 
every  one  of  the  sixty-three  American  Woolen  Company  mills 
sent  a  floral  tribute,  and  messages  of  condolence  were  received 
from  President  Coolidge,  Governor  Fuller,  and  hundreds  of 
business  friends. 

The  obituaries  spoke  of  Mr.  Wood  as  “a  peculiar  compound 
of  despot  and  philanthropist,”  pointing  out  that  although  he 
was  “arbitrary  to  a  fault  in  dealing  with  associates,”  he  was  also 
“the  soul  of  kindness  to  humbler  employees.”  He  certainly  per¬ 
formed  a  creditable  number  of  unsystematic  acts  of  generosity, 
but  he  could  also  be  completely  ruthless  when  opposed.  Of  his 
power,  amounting  at  times  to  genius,  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Through  such  personages  as  Judge  Phillips  and  Mrs.  Stowe, 
Nathaniel  Stevens  and  William  M.  Wood — quite  different  from 
one  another — Andover  became  something  more  than  a  “typical 
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New  England  town.”  But  it  has  been  a  symbol  of  what  such  a 
town,  under  favoring  auspices  and  the  right  guidance,  can 
become. 

Coincidental  with  the  spectacular  rise  of  William  M.  Wood 
was  that  in  another  field  of  John  Nelson  Cole.  Born  in  Andover, 
November  4,  1863,  five  years  after  Wood,  he  attended  the  local 
schools;  and  although  he  had  no  funds  for  a  college  education, 
he  early  displayed  a  high  intelligence  and  an  unusual  gift  for 
fluent,  effective  speech.  At  the  age  of  twenty-four  he  became 
associated  with  the  Andover  Townsman,  the  local  newspaper 
which  was  to  be  his  useful  plaything  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1903,  at  forty,  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives,  where  his  ability  to  clarify  and  summarize 
issues  gave  him  almost  immediate  prominence.  Chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House  in  1905,  he  held  that  office  for  three  terms.  In  de¬ 
bate  he  was  exceptionally  and  successfully  aggressive.  Governor 
Channing  H.  Cox  once  said  of  him,  “John  N.  Cole  was  a  positive 
character.  He  always  had  convictions,  and  he  always  took  sides.” 
He  was  married,  September  21,  1886,  to  Minnie  White  Poor,  by 
whom  he  had  one  son,  Philip,  and  three  daughters. 

Once  established  on  the  Republican  political  ladder  of  the 
1900’s,  Cole’s  ambition  drove  him  on.  In  1908,  he  attempted  to 
move  up  one  more  round  by  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Re¬ 
publican  nomination  for  lieutenant-governor,  running  against 
two  formidable  opponents,  Louis  A.  Frothingham  and  Matthew 
Luce.  But  Cole  had  made  enemies,  particularly  an  instructor  on 
the  Phillips  Academy  faculty,  who  accused  him  of  political  cor¬ 
ruption  and  aroused  public  opinion  against  him.  At  the  Repub¬ 
lican  convention,  held  on  September  2 3,  1908,  Frothingham  had 
a  decisive  lead  on  the  first  ballot,  and  Cole  withdrew  in  a  grace¬ 
ful  speech.  He  was  never  again  to  run  for  office.  In  1916,  how¬ 
ever,  Governor  McCall  appointed  him  chairman  of  the  state 
Commission  on  Waterways;  and  when  this  was  merged  with 
Highways  in  1919,  Cole  was  named  as  Commissioner  of  Public 
Works,  in  which  position  he  performed  a  very  useful  service  to 
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the  Commonwealth.  Almost  literally  worn  out  by  strenuous 
work,  he  died  on  October  18,  1922,  not  yet  sixty  years  old. 

“John  N.,”  as  he  was  called  by  nearly  everybody  within  his 
wide  range,  was  a  formidable  opponent  anywhere.  As  editor  of 
the  Townsman  he  had  always  at  hand  a  convenient  medium  for 
expressing  his  views,  and  his  tongue  and  pen  could  be  equally 
scathing.  As  a  reporter  at  Andover  town  meeting  in  his  later 
years,  he  had,  by  common  consent,  a  table  near  or  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  rules  of  order  was  often 
helpful,  especially  when  the  moderator  became  confused.  A 
thick-set  figure,  with  round  face,  bald  head,  visible  teeth,  and  a 
smile  which  could  be  both  placating  and  relentless  at  the  same 
time,  he  was  obviously  the  dominant  personality  on  the  floor, 
and  even  those  who  didn’t  like  him  were  afraid  of  his  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  remained  silent.  Sometimes,  with  his  thick 
neck  and  glancing  eyes,  he  resembled  a  mad  bull;  and  then  a  grin 
would  break  through,  and  he  was  as  benign  as  Mr.  Pickwick.  At 
one  period  it  seemed  as  if  he  might  rise  to  any  height  in  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party,  but  some  not  quite  explicable  deficiency  broke 
the  continuity  of  his  progress. 

Cole  and  Wood,  contemporaries  on  the  Andover  scene,  were 
much  alike.  Both  were  poor  boys  who  rose  to  distinction  by 
perseverance  and  their  native  wits.  Both  were  tough-minded, 
impatient  by  temperament,  conservative  in  their  thinking,  and 
inclined  to  be  dictatorial.  They  understood  one  another  and 
often  worked  together.  If  they  had  differed,  sparks  would  have 
flown  whenever  they  met. 

Throughout  this  period  Andover  voted  persistently  and  con¬ 
sistently  Republican.  In  1904,  it  gave  Theodore  Roosevelt  770 
against  Parker’s  271.  In  1908,  it  went  for  Taft  against  Bryan  by 
797  to  274.  In  1912,  when  the  Republicans  were  split,  it  gave 
Wilson  384,  Taft  436,  and  Roosevelt  364.  In  all  three  of  these 
presidential  elections  about  fifteen  voters  cast  their  ballots  reg¬ 
ularly  for  the  Socialist,  Eugene  V.  Debs.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  who  some  of  these  “radical  rascals’’  were. 
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Andover  had  no  state  senator  or  Congressman  of  its  very  own 
during  these  years,  although  William  S.  Knox,  a  Lawrence  law¬ 
yer  who  sat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  four  terms 
(March  4,  1895-March  3,  1903),  was  later  a  resident  of  the  town. 
Among  those  who  represented  the  town  in  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  when  Andover  and  North  Andover  were  placed 
together  as  District  6  were  Charles  Greene  (1890  and  1893), 
James  B.  Smith  (1891  and  1892),  and  others.  In  1897,  a  rear¬ 
rangement  grouped  Andover  with  Middleton  and  North  An¬ 
dover  as  District  8,  which  William  Odlin  represented  in  1897 
and  1899  and  Albert  Poor  in  1898.  Not  for  many  years  had  any 
Andoverian  been  able  to  serve  long  enough  in  the  legislature  to 
learn  procedures  and  make  himself  felt.  In  1903,  however,  John 
N.  Cole  was  chosen  from  the  same  district  and  remained  for  four 
successive  terms,  largely  because  he  frightened  any  possible  com¬ 
petitors  off.  When,  in  1907,  Andover  became  District  9,  all  by 
itself,  Cole  continued  to  be  its  representative  until  his  defeat  as 
a  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  terminated  his  political  ca¬ 
reer.  Representatives  from  Andover  succeeding  him  were  Sam¬ 
uel  H.  Boutwell  (1910),  Harry  M.  Eames  (191 1-1912-1913),  and 
Samuel  H.  Bailey  (1914).  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark  that  all 
these  gentlemen  were  staunch,  undiluted  Republicans.  No  Dem¬ 
ocrat  would  have  had  a  chance  at  the  polls. 

In  1913,  Andover  revived  a  tradition  by  receiving  two  former 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Phillips  Academy  Com¬ 
mencement  in  June,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had  a  son  in  the 
graduating  class,  addressed  the  alumni,  pointing  out  that  the 
best  citizen  is  both  practical  and  idealistic  and  delivering  a  sol¬ 
emn  warning  based  on  the  American  flight  at  the  Battle  of  Bla- 
densburg.  At  Founders’  Day  at  the  Academy,  on  October  1 1,  the 
chief  guest  was  William  Howard  Taft,  who  spoke  outdoors  from 
a  stand  erected  on  Brothers’  Field,  giving  the  boys  some  excel¬ 
lent  advice.  He  was  applauded  when  he  declared,  “I  am  no  re¬ 
actionary.  I  am  in  favor  of  making  progress,  but  I  am  in  favor 
of  making  progress  on  the  solid  foundation  that  those  who  went 
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before  us  laid  for  that  progress.”  The  appearance  of  these  two 
eminent  but  quite  different  Americans  in  the  same  year  at  An¬ 
dover  was  especially  noteworthy  because  only  in  the  preceding 
autumn  they  had  been  rival  aspirants  for  the  Presidency.  On 
this  same  Founders’  Day  another  guest  was  Henry  L.  Stimson, 
an  alumnus  and  trustee  of  the  school  and  former  Secretary  of 
War,  who  was  often  to  visit  the  town  in  years  to  come. 

The  death  on  October  4,  1901,  of  Dr.  Cecil  F.  P.  Bancroft, 
principal  of  Phillips  Academy,  removed  a  citizen  who  had  been 
a  good  friend  of  the  town  and  its  people.  Broad-minded  and  pro¬ 
gressive,  he  had  brought  in  1873  a  new  spirit  to  a  school  which 
was  threatened  with  ossification.  He  had  been  not  only  chairman 
of  the  general  committee  for  Andover’s  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  but  also  a  director  of  the  Andover  National  Bank 
and  of  the  Merrimack  Insurance  Company.  He  was  succeeded 
after  a  brief  interim  period  by  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  who,  under  the 
title  of  principal  (changed  in  1928  to  headmaster),  was  to  be 
deeply  concerned  over  the  relationship  between  Town  and 
Gown.  Like  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Stearns  never  declined  or  evad¬ 
ed  a  responsibility  which  promoted  the  welfare  of  Andover.  Ev¬ 
erybody  in  the  community  was  proud  of  his  honors;  and  nobody 
was  at  all  astonished  when,  in  1928,  a  national  Rating  of  Private 
Schools  placed  Phillips  Academy  first,  with  Exeter  second,  Hotch¬ 
kiss  third,  and  Hill  School  fourth. 

An  event  of  profound  significance  to  the  town  was  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  it  in  1908  of  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Since 
the  1880’s,  for  reasons  which  need  not  be  explained  here,  its  en¬ 
rollment  had  been  dwindling;  and  shortly  after  1 900  even  opti¬ 
mistic  faculty  members  began  to  realize  that  unless  it  were  to 
perish  of  sheer  inanition,  some  radical  shift  in  policy  was  in¬ 
evitable.  The  trustees,  believing  that  a  change  of  location  was 
essential,  perfected  an  agreement  with  Harvard  Divinity  School 
under  which  the  Seminary  would  be  moved  to  Cambridge  but 
still  retain  its  identity.  Some  of  the  legal  complications  were  ap¬ 
parently  solved  by  the  passage  of  a  legislative  act  creating  a  new 
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and  separate  board  of  trustees  for  Andover  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary.  Thus  ironically  the  institution  founded  in  1808  partly  as 
a  protest  against  the  rising  tide  of  Unitarianism  at  Harvard  was 
glad  to  take  refuge  under  an  affiliation  with  the  college  which 
the  Seminary  founders  had  so  much  hated.  With  the  subse¬ 
quent  departure  of  Seminary  faculty,  Andover  lost  some  of  her 
outstanding  citizens,  scholars  with  national  and  international 
reputations. 

Since  the  Seminary  grounds  and  buildings  could  no  longer  be 
used  for  the  original  purpose,  an  arrangement  was  made  for 
their  sale  to  Phillips  Academy,  the  logical  purchaser.  Principal 
Stearns  was  thus  confronted  early  in  his  administration  with  the 
necessity  of  raising  250,000  dollars,  for  the  acquisition  of  several 
old  halls  and  dormitories  and  more  than  two  hundred  acres  of 
land.  Through  stupendous  efforts  he  and  the  treasurer,  James  C. 
Sawyer,  accomplished  this  feat,  and  in  1916  the  final  payment 
was  made  and  the  transaction  completed.  Naturally  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  very  considerable  property  opened  a  new  era  for 
the  Academy  under  “Al”  Stearns  as  leader. 

The  fact  that  the  real  estate  and  buildings  of  the  private  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  in  Andover  are  in  some  degree  tax  exempt 
has  led  a  few  critical  voters  to  question  their  value  to  the  town. 
The  actual  revenue  to  merchants  and  storekeepers  from  at  least 
a  thousand  students,  to  say  nothing  of  the  faculty  members  and 
their  families,  is,  of  course,  not  negligible.  Not  many  of  those 
who  have  studied  the  figures  and  thought  the  matter  through 
have  doubted  that  Phillips  Academy  and  Abbot  Academy  have 
been,  and  are,  real  financial  assets  to  the  community.  Naturally 
the  intangible  benefits  derived  from  their  existence  cannot  be 
ignored.  The  rapid  expansion  of  recent  years  has  brought  to 
the  town  new  residents  unfamiliar  with  its  traditions  and  with 
the  close  relationship  which  has  long  existed  between  teachers 
and  townspeople.  Nevertheless,  if  a  secret  ballot  were  taken, 
probably  very  few  would  put  themselves  on  record  as  unhappy 
about  the  presence  of  Phillips  and  Abbot,  or  of  the  more  recent 
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Merrimack  College.  Andover  without  its  independent  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  would  certainly  be  different. 

Aside  from  the  departure  of  the  Seminary  and  the  impact  of 
the  Lawrence  Strike,  the  years  between  the  Spanish  War  and  the 
First  World  War  were  marked  in  Andover  by  quiet,  steady,  and 
rather  uneventful  development.  The  pattern  of  living  was  sim¬ 
ple  and,  in  certain  sections,  almost  bucolic.  If  the  children  had 
fears  or  frustrations,  or  problems  of  adjustment,  they  kept  them 
to  themselves,  and  no  psychiatrists  seemed  to  be  required.  Young 
men  grew  up,  went  to  school  and  college,  and  married  without 
being  in  any  danger  of  wearing  a  military  uniform.  Drinking  in 
homes  was  rare  in  the  Andover  of  those  days;  indeed  nobody 
served  a  cocktail  on  the  Hill  until  the  1920’s.  The  books  and 
magazines  which  people  read  seldom  referred  to  sex,  and  then 
only  to  condemn  it.  If  some  indiscreet  and  criminal  hoodlums 
roamed  the  streets,  I  did  not  recognize  them  as  such.  On  the  sur¬ 
face  the  town  seemed  staid,  even  puritanical.  The  Academy  boys 
did  not  use  the  tennis  courts  on  Sunday  until  just  before  the  war. 

A  town,  after  all,  is  made  up  of  people,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  Andover  seemed  to  a  newcomer  to  be  exceptionally 
friendly  and  helpful.  In  the  parlors  and  kitchens  all  of  the  com¬ 
forts  and  some  of  the  luxuries  were  in  evidence,  and  the  living, 
although  unostentatious,  was  by  no  means  plain.  The  cultural 
life,  the  tone  of  which  had  long  been  set  by  the  Seminary  profes¬ 
sors  and  Academy  teachers,  resembled  that  in  Cambridge,  Am¬ 
herst,  and  other  centers  of  “intelligentsia.”  It  was  clear  at  once 
that  the  residents  were  rather  proud  of  what  their  town  had  to 
offer. 

Two  at  least  of  the  local  clergy  deserve  special  mention:  the 
Reverend  Frederic  Palmer,  of  Christ  Church,  slightly  pedantic 
and  precise  in  manner  but  crisp  and  witty  of  speech,  who  had  oc¬ 
cupied  that  pulpit  since  1888;  and  the  Reverend  Frederic  A. 
Wilson,  of  the  Free  Church,  appointed  in  1889,  a  benign  and 
gentle  shepherd  of  his  flock  in  the  good  Scotch  tradition.  For 
three  years,  from  1904  to  1907,  the  minister  of  the  West  Parish 
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was  young  J.  Edgar  Park,  who  was  later  to  make  a  reputation  as 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  preachers  in  Massachusetts  and  become 
president  of  Wheaton  College.  The  Reverend  Newman  Mat¬ 
thews,  appointed  in  1914,  remained  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  a  power  for  good  among  his  people.  These  were  ministers 
of  the  Gospel  far  above  the  average  who,  because  of  their  char¬ 
acter  and  long  periods  of  continuous  service,  left  their  stamp 
upon  their  congregations  to  an  extent  quite  unusual,  even  in 
New  England. 

Burton  S.  Flagg  came  in  1901,  only  five  years  out  of  Brown 
University,  to  Andover,  where  he  became  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  president  of  the  Andover 
Savings  Bank  (1917-1958),  and  treasurer  of  Abbot  Academy;  and 
in  1912  Chester  W.  Holland,  after  ten  years  of  experience  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  made  cashier  of  the  Andover  National  Bank,  of  which 
Nathaniel  Stevens  was  for  many  years  the  president.  “Uncle 
Nat,”  as  he  was  affectionately  called  by  his  friends,  lived  in 
North  Andover,  but  Andover  was  glad  to  claim  and  honor  him. 
In  1906  Miss  Edna  Brown  became  librarian  of  the  Memorial 
Hall  Library,  where  she  wrote  the  girls’  stories  which  brought 
her  an  author’s  distinction.  Nathan  C.  Hamblin,  elected  princi¬ 
pal  of  Punchard  High  School  in  1910,  was  to  retain  that  position 
until  1941.  Andover  has  been  fortunate  in  having  in  key  posi¬ 
tions  persons  who  have  been  willing  to  stay. 

The  annual  town  meeting,  held  in  March,  was  still  small 
enough  so  that  everybody  could  find  a  seat  in  the  auditorium  on 
the  second  storey  of  the  town  hall,  and  there  was  little  doubt  as 
to  who  would  have  the  most  to  say.  John  N.  Cole  intervened  at 
crucial  moments  to  keep  the  procedure  orthodox  and  orderly. 
Among  the  others  were  John  Traynor,  rough  and  blustering, 
with  a  bark  far  worse  than  his  bite;  “Barney”  Rogers,  with  a 
Scotch  accent  like  that  of  “Bobby”  Burns,  an  authority  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  real  estate;  Henry  Provo,  whose  special  held  was  the 
town  dump;  Edward  V.  French,  the  community’s  Mr.  Root-of- 
the-Matter,  whose  quiet  words  clarified  many  a  problem.  Men 
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like  these  kept  the  moderator  alert,  whether  he  was  Alfred  L. 
Ripley,  the  incisive  president  of  the  Merchants’  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Principal  Stearns,  or  others  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
for  the  public  good  and  the  established  fee  of  ten  dollars.  The 
highly  individualistic  contributions  to  the  discussions  offered  by 
these  and  other  courageous  personalities  made  Andover  seem  a 
true  symbol  of  New  England. 

The  town  had  “characters”  as  “crusted”  as  any  in  Thomas 
Hardy’s  Wessex:  the  stately  Charlotte  Helen  Abbott,  with  her 
amazing  fund  of  unorganized  information  on  genealogy  and  lo¬ 
cal  history;  the  picturesque  Pearson  brothers  with  their  pointed 
hats  and  eccentric  ways;  George  D.  Millet,  the  gossipy  bachelor 
greenhouse-keeper,  whom  one  aristocratic  lady  once  told  me  she 
would  prefer  as  a  dinner  companion  to  anybody  in  the  town; 
Horace  Hale  (“Gunboat”)  Smith,  with  his  motorized  catamaran 
on  the  Shawsheen;  Ovid  Chapman,  bearded  like  John  Brown  of 
Ossawatomie,  who  ran  his  restaurant  on  Main  Street  shuffling 
around  in  his  bare  feet;  Allan  Hinton,  the  former  Negro  slave, 
whose  farm  off  South  Main  Street  was  a  popular  and  harmless 
rendezvous  for  stray  Academy  students;  and  the  unconventional 
Stephen  T.  Byington,  of  Ballard  vale,  a  scholar  with  a  Jovian 
head  who  spent  his  days  perfecting  his  English  translation  of  the 
New  Testament  and  pointing  out  defects  in  other  versions. 
When  he  died,  he  was  deeply  mourned,  and  proposals  for  an  im¬ 
pressive  memorial  did  not  seem  in  the  least  incongruous.  Such 
unusual  figures,  although  many  of  them  were  unknown  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  town,  helped  to  give  Andover  personality,  kept 
it  from  being  too  dully  conformist,  gave  it  a  peculiar  charm. 
There  was  no  danger  that  it  would  become  a  community  of  ro¬ 
bots,  or  make  orthodoxy  an  indispensable  virtue. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  citizens  was  Dr.  Charles  E.  Ab¬ 
bott,  long  a  doctor  in  his  office  on  Main  Street,  who  by  the  side 
of  even  the  most  eminent  specialist  always  looked  the  more  dis¬ 
tinguished.  Tall  and  erect,  with  a  moustache  and  an  impressive 
shock  of  white  hair,  he  stood  out  in  any  company.  In  late  mid- 
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die  life  he  decided  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  General  Court,  was 
easily  elected,  and  for  several  terms  was  the  town’s  representa¬ 
tive,  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  his  name  placed  him  first  on 
every  alphabetical  roll  call.  As  historian,  physician,  and  legis¬ 
lator,  he  seemed  a  perfect  voice  for  the  town. 

Those  prewar  years  seem,  in  the  retrospect,  like  a  lull  before 
the  devastating  storm.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  describe  them  as  idyllic.  Of  course  they  really  weren’t. 
The  racial  hatreds  and  national  ambitions  and  dynastic  jeal¬ 
ousies  were  there,  ready  to  break  out  in  1914.  But  in  the  1900’s 
they  were  not  quite  so  obvious.  On  the  surface  all  seemed  serene. 
When  the  animosities  really  did  break  loose,  the  Good  Old  Days 
vanished  like  mist  before  a  wind.  Even  Andover,  which  had  re¬ 
garded  itself  as  stable,  became  a  different  town,  with  new  insist¬ 
ent  problems  to  face  in  a  world  of  constant  and  dramatic  change. 
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C £Jo  : 

l Assessors  and  (townsmen  of  ftlndovor, 

on  assac  husetts,  (U.SJA. 

~EI  ©rrctinQ  3- 


[As  the  'Mayor  and  (Chief  (Citixen  of  the  [Ancient  ([Borough 
of  L Andover ,  in  the  (County  of  Southampton,  Sngland,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  [Aldermen,  (Councillors  an  d&  urgesses  of  the  sat  dCB  orou  eh,  3  am 
privileged  to  offer  to  the  [Townsmen  of  L Andover ,  (Massachusetts,  in  the 
Qinited  States  of  l America ,  our  cordial  congratulations  on  the  occasion 
of  the  [Tercentenary  of  the  £ Incorporation  of  your  [Town  which  is  being 
celebrated  on  the  Sixth  day  of  QTlay,  in  ilte  Of  ear  of  Our  o Cord,  One 
cJhousand  Qli  ne  fffttndrod  and  fJbrly  c5*i.r. 

C further,  we  wish  it  to  be  placed  on  recor  d  that  tee  in  (Andover, 
(Sngland,  being  mindful  of  the  bond  of  friendship  and  the  historic  linC 
that  hvs  existed  between  our  two  drowns  dating  from  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century ,  sincerely  desire  that  this  bond  of  friendship  shall 
continue  and  be  strengthened  in  the  -future . 

<tJhis  message  of  goodwill  and  friendship  expresses  the  terms  of 
a  d Resolution  unanimously  adopted  by  the  (Qounci  l  of  the  <CB  orou  gh  of 
L Tlndover ,  (Sngland,  at  its  QTlonthly  QTleating  held  at  the  ffuildhall, 
fj- ’indover ,  on  the  hird  day  of  l April ,  ©  ne  Th  ousan  d  Online  hundred 
and  dJorty  cffix,  at  which  (fJ presided. 


The  Mayor's 

^ Ytlunicipal  Offices, 
dflndover,  Sttgla  nd, 


of  f7\ndt 


IMV» 


£J(ampsh  ire,  (Sngland. 


The  formal  greeting  from  Andover ,  England ,  in  1946 


The  House  of  the  North  Andover  Historical  Society 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


War  Comes  Again  to  Andover 


Andover  people,  although  not  unaccustomed  to  war,  were 
l  from  1898  to  1914  far  more  familiar  with  peace;  and  the 
gradual  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  a  large-scale  mili¬ 
tary  conflict  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  devastating.  On  the 
cloudy  morning  of  June  30,  1914,  as  some  of  them  read  of  the 
assassination  of  the  Austrian  Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand,  in  a 
far-off  city  called  Serajevo,  they  were  not  very  much  excited 
about  this  item  from  foreign  parts.  Probably  not  a  single  citi¬ 
zen  of  Andover  gave  the  incident  much  thought  as  July  moved 
along  with  the  usual  heat  wave. 

Their  attitude  changed,  however,  when  on  August  4,  after  the 
German  invasion  of  neutral  Belgium,  Great  Britain  joined  forces 
with  France  and  Russia  against  Kaiser  Wilhelm’s  well-drilled 
army.  Andover,  more  than  most  New  England  towns,  had  many 
families  of  Scotch  and  English  ancestry.  Clan  Johnston,  No.  185, 
Order  of  Scottish  Clans,  founded  in  1 908,  was  a  fraternal  organi¬ 
zation  for  Scotsmen  and  their  descendants  which  enrolled  at 
once  more  than  forty  charter  members.  With  their  own  bag¬ 
pipers,  glee  club,  and  double  quartet  of  trombone  players, 
dressed  on  formal  occasions  in  Highland  costume,  kilts  and  all, 
they  formed  a  picturesque  addition  to  the  town’s  wide  variety 
of  entertainers.  With  the  outbreak  of  war  in  the  old  country, 
however,  many  of  them  had  more  serious  business  to  perform. 
David  Waldie,  a  veteran  of  the  Boer  War,  left  at  once,  rejoined 
the  service,  and  was  with  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  until 
hostilities  ceased.  Norman  McLeish,  hardly  more  than  a  boy, 
joined  the  Gordon  Highlanders  in  the  autumn  of  1914,  took 
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part  in  many  campaigns,  and  came  back  in  April,  1919,  safe  and 
sound.  Before  the  war  ended,  Clan  Johnston  had  thirty-eight 
members  in  uniform.  Of  the  six  who  enlisted  with  the  British, 
three  were  killed  in  action,  one  was  wounded  and  crippled  for 
life,  one  was  gassed  and  decorated  with  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal,  and  one  came  through  uninjured.  It  was  a  brilliant  rec¬ 
ord  of  heroism,  but  hardly  typical  of  New  England,  for  few 
Massachusetts  towns  had  such  a  high  percentage  of  Scotch  and 
English  stock. 

The  Scotch  set  the  pace  and  created  a  mood,  but  Phillips 
Academy,  led  by  Dr.  Stearns,  followed  sharply  after.  On  No¬ 
vember  1 2,  1914,  Henry  L.  Stimson  brought  to  the  school  Gen¬ 
eral  Leonard  Wood,  who  talked  on  “preparedness,”  that  strange 
new  word  which  was  soon  to  be  on  everybody’s  lips.  Trustees, 
faculty,  and  undergraduates  joined  in  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to 
provide  a  Ford  ambulance,  completely  equipped  for  foreign 
service;  and  a  volunteer  rifle  club  was  started  on  the  campus. 
Several  faculty  members  attended  the  Plattsburg  Camps  in  the 
summer  of  1916;  and  finally,  in  March,  1917,  when  war  seemed 
imminent,  four  hundred  boys  enlisted  in  the  Phillips  Academy 
Cadet  Corps,  and  began  military  drill  as  a  substitute  for  required 
athletics. 

Andover  has  always  been  a  town  where  moral  causes  found 
ardent  champions.  Public  sentiment  from  the  beginning  nat¬ 
urally  favored  the  Allies,  and  those  who  were  wavering  were 
converted  by  repeated  German  outrages  on  the  high  seas.  The 
myth  that  “international  bankers”  were  responsible  for  the  war 
has  found  little  acceptance  in  our  town.  The  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  on  May  7,  1915,  and  of  the  Sussex  in  March,  1916,  of¬ 
fered  convincing  evidence  of  German  unscrupulousness.  At 
Christmas  in  1915  Andover  sent  100  pounds  to  the  soldiers  of 
Brechin,  Scotland,  from  which  so  many  of  our  townspeople  orig¬ 
inally  emigrated.  Major  Marlborough  Churchill,  of  the  regular 
army,  son  of  Seminary  Professor  John  Wesley  Churchill  and  a 
native  of  Andover,  had  been  sent  abroad  in  January,  1916,  as 
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military  observer  with  the  French  troops  and  wrote  moving  let¬ 
ters  back  to  his  family.  Lecturers  like  Captain  Ian  Hay  Beith 
and  Private  Peat  and  Madame  Huard  appeared  to  tell  their 
dramatic  stories.  Gradually  education — not  unaided  by  propa¬ 
ganda — did  its  work.  The  voice  of  Andover  was  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  at  town  meeting,  on  March  5,  1917,  in  certain  resolu¬ 
tions,  proposed  by  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  seconded  by  John  Traynor, 
and  passed  unanimously: 

Resolved,  by  the  citizens  of  Andover,  assembled  in  Town  Meeting, 
the  fifth  day  of  March,  1917: 

1—  That  they  commend  the  President  for  his  uncompromising 
stand  in  severing  diplomatic  relations. 

2—  That  they  rely  upon  the  President  to  protect  American  citi¬ 
zens  and  the  American  ships  upon  the  high  seas. 

3—  That  they  decry  the  mortifying  and  unpatriotic  action  of  cer¬ 
tain  United  States  Senators  in  failing  to  adopt  legislation  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  American  people. 

4—  That  while  they  desire  peace,  they  desire  peace  only  with  hon¬ 
or,  and  call  upon  the  President  to  uphold  at  this  time  the  honor  of 
the  American  people. 

These  spirited,  uncompromising  words  were  reminiscent  of 
the  resolves  drafted  in  1774  by  Samuel  Phillips,  Jr.,  pledging  the 
support  of  the  town  to  the  Provincial  Congress  in  the  days  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Revolution,  and  also  of  the  address  presented  by  a 
group  of  Andover  citizens  in  1798  to  President  John  Adams,  at 
a  time  when  our  diplomatic  relations  with  France  seemed  about 
to  be  interrupted.  A  similar  loyalty  had  animated  the  citizens 
in  1861,  and  the  voters  in  1917  were  merely  continuing  a  rather 
proud  tradition.  Our  recent  participation  in  the  World  War  of 
the  ig4o’s  has  perhaps  obscured  for  a  younger  generation  the 
thrilling  events  of  more  than  forty  years  ago  when  hitherto  con¬ 
tented  Andoverians  found  themselves,  through  no  fault  or  de¬ 
sire  of  their  own,  involved  in  a  struggle  for  world  supremacy. 
But  the  impact  on  the  quiet  town  in  1917  can  never  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  were  there  to  feel  it,  and  should  not  be  passed  over 
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casually  by  their  descendants.  Displayed  in  many  communities 
from  Maine  to  Texas  and  Oregon,  patriotism  was  nowhere  bet¬ 
ter  shown  than  in  ancient  towns  like  Andover  with  a  long  record 
of  thoughtful  leadership  and  cooperation. 

Even  before  an  actual  state  of  war  was  declared,  the  selectmen 
appointed  a  Committee  of  Safety,  composed  of  thirty  represent¬ 
ative  citizens  with  power  to  assume  all  necessary  authority.  The 
chairman,  Honorable  John  N.  Cole,  called  the  first  meeting  for 
the  evening  of  April  6,  when  President  Wilson  issued  his  ringing 
proclamation.  Several  local  committees  were  then  appointed  to 
cover  special  fields.  At  a  mass  meeting  in  the  town  hall  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday,  April  15,  three  speakers  touched  upon  vari¬ 
ous  aspects  of  war  preparation:  Honorable  Guy  A.  Ham,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Fred  A.  Smith,  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  School,  and 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  of  Phillips  Academy. 

When,  on  April  16,  a  call  was  issued  for  volunteers  for  a  unit 
of  the  Home  Guard,  sixty-six  candidates  responded,  most  of 
them  over  forty  years  of  age.  On  two  evenings  a  week  these  men, 
all  of  them  busy  through  the  day,  assembled  in  the  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy  gymnasium  for  setting-up  exercises  and  military  drill.  Un¬ 
der  their  first  commander,  Captain  Edgar  L.  Holt,  they  made 
remarkable  progress;  and  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  majority 
in  the  State  Guard,  his  place  was  taken  by  Dr.  Pierson  S.  Page, 
athletic  director  and  school  physician  at  Phillips  Academy.  On 
Memorial  Day  this  Home  Guard  Company,  marching  in  their 
new  uniforms  for  the  first  time  in  public,  gave  the  citizens  an 
opportunity  for  displaying  their  enthusiasm.  In  July  the  Ando¬ 
ver  Company  was  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  first  as  Company  1 14  of  the  16th  Regiment,  and  later  as 
Company  H,  Second  Battalion,  of  the  same  unit.  Soon  many  of 
the  younger  members  withdrew  to  enter  active  service;  and  one, 
Charles  A.  Young,  wounded  on  August  18,  1918,  at  Chateau- 
Thierry,  died  of  blood  poisoning,  thus  being  the  first  Andover 
boy  with  the  American  forces  to  give  his  life  in  France. 

Modern  warfare  requires  money,  and  plenty  of  it.  On  May  19, 
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1917,  the  Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  Andover  and  North  An¬ 
dover,  once  more  joined  in  a  common  mission,  was  organized 
with  Nathaniel  Stevens  as  chairman,  Alfred  L.  Ripley  as  vice- 
chairman,  and  Chester  W.  Holland  as  secretary.  The  first  Liber¬ 
ty  Loan  Campaign,  carried  on  from  May  25  to  June  15,  was  nec¬ 
essarily  experimental;  but  as  a  result  of  efficient  planning,  the 
district,  the  allotment  for  which  was  400,000  dollars,  actually 
subscribed  an  official  total  of  434,250  dollars,  from  1,931  per¬ 
sons.  A  nationwide  campaign  for  the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  of 
100,000,000  dollars,  carried  on  in  June,  resulted  in  contribu¬ 
tions  of  more  than  5,000  dollars  from  the  town.  Meanwhile  Red 
Cross  members  had  been  meeting  regularly  to  make  surgical 
dressings  and  knitted  garments  for  emergencies.  What  these 
women  accomplished  is  worth  recording  not  only  for  history’s 
sake  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  national  unity. 

Volunteers  were  already  enlisting  in  the  American  armed 
forces.  When  the  R.C.O.A.,  on  July  12,  held  a  reception  for 
those  of  its  members  already  in  a  National  Guard  unit,  it  was 
reported  that  eighteen  out  of  forty-seven  had  signed  up  in  what 
was  known  as  the  Lowell  Battery,  later  Battery  F  of  the  i02d 
Massachusetts  Field  Artillery.  One  of  these  was  the  Reverend 
Markham  W.  Stackpole,  school  minister  at  Phillips  Academy, 
who,  although  he  was  over  age,  had  by  special  pleading  secured 
a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  and  chaplain  for  the  outfit.  Mark 
Stackpole  was  one  of  the  war’s  true  heroes,  joining  up  entirely 
because  of  his  conscience  and  serving  later  as  chaplain  of  the 
102  nd  Field  Artillery  in  some  of  the  most  sanguinary  battles  of 
the  war,  from  Chateau-Thierry  to  Saint-Mihiel.  Modest,  un¬ 
selfish,  and  courageous,  he  was  the  embodiment  of  manly  Chris¬ 
tianity.  The  mothers  of  the  enlisted  men  in  his  regiment  were 
greatly  comforted  when  they  knew  that  he  was  “going  along.” 

When  the  troops  entrained  for  Camp  Guild,  more  than  a 
thousand  people  assembled  at  the  railroad  station  to  see  them 
off.  There  in  Boxford  they  were  for  some  weeks  near  enough  to 
receive  visitors,  and  generous  friends  saw  to  it  that  they  were 
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supplied  with  the  little  luxuries  which  mean  so  much.  Then, 
without  any  warning,  they  disappeared,  and  it  was  later  learned 
that,  as  part  of  the  Yankee,  or  26th,  Division,  later  to  be  so  fa¬ 
mous,  they  had  arrived  in  France  on  October  5.  Within  almost 
exactly  six  months  after  war  broke  out,  a  complete  American  Di¬ 
vision  composed  of  volunteer  soldiers  had  been  equipped  and 
transported  to  French  soil,  ready  to  face  the  seasoned  veterans  of 
the  enemy. 

Early  in  the  summer  the  Selective  Service  Act  had  been  put 
into  operation;  and  on  June  5,  when  the  registration  had  been 
completed,  six  hundred  and  ninety-nine  Andover  male  citizens 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  were  placed  on 
the  list.  After  the  drawing  of  the  draft  numbers,  the  names  of 
those  in  Andover’s  quota  were  published  and  they  reported 
promptly  to  be  examined.  Some  failed  in  the  physical  tests,  and 
others  for  various  valid  reasons  claimed  and  secured  exemption; 
but  on  October  5  the  sixty-five  men  included  in  the  town’s  al¬ 
lotment  left  for  Camp  Devens,  at  Ayer.  The  day  was  rainy  and 
cold  but  the  townspeople  turned  out  to  see  them  off.  Headed  by 
Company  H,  Massachusetts  State  Guard,  a  parade  marched  to 
the  playstead,  where  addresses  were  delivered  by  Judge  Hayes, 
of  Ipswich,  and  Selectman  Harry  M.  Eames.  The  procession 
then  moved  to  the  depot,  where  refreshments  were  provided  for 
the  recruits.  Not  even  the  depressing  atmospheric  conditions 
could  diminish  the  significance  of  the  occasion.  Although  the 
procedures  were  somewhat  different,  Andover  was  repeating 
what  it  had  done  in  several  previous  wars. 

The  first  Roll  of  Honor,  published  on  September  28,  1917, 
comprised  about  two  hundred  names,  headed  by  that  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Marlborough  Churchill,  as  highest  in  rank,  in¬ 
cluding  eight  in  the  Canadian  Army  and  ten  with  the  British 
Expeditionary  Forces.  Through  the  autumn  and  winter  the  list 
inevitably  lengthened.  The  first  service  flag  was  hung  out  at  the 
home  of  John  L.  Morrison,  on  Elm  Street,  in  honor  of  his  son. 
Lieutenant,  afterwards  Captain,  Phillips  G.  Morrison,  of  the 
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Ordnance  Corps,  who  later  died  of  pneumonia  on  October  1 2, 
1918.  Soon  no  street  was  without  a  window  in  which  was  a  sig¬ 
nificant  red  and  white  banner,  with  at  least  one  blue  star.  Sev¬ 
eral  families  became  entitled  to  two  stars;  at  least  five,  those  of 
the  Dugans,  the  Cheevers,  the  Earlys,  the  Grays,  and  the  Moores, 
could  boast  of  three;  and  one,  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicoll, 
of  Cuba  Street,  had  four  stars,  one  son  being  in  the  British  Navy 
and  three  boys  with  the  American  forces. 

The  much  less  romantic  routine  tasks  at  home  were  mean¬ 
while  being  faithfully  performed.  In  the  campaign  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  Liberty  Loan,  ended  in  late  October,  the  Andover-North 
Andover  District  had  a  quota  of  672,000  dollars  and  subscribed 
1,249,950  dollars.  In  a  brisk  membership  drive  the  American 
Red  Cross,  with  an  assigned  quota  of  1,840,  actually  signed  up 
3, 150,  approximately  one-third  of  the  residents  of  the  town.  The 
local  Legal  Advisory  Board,  headed  by  J.  Duke  Smith,  Esquire, 
was  assisting  registered  men  in  filling  out  their  questionnaires. 
By  this  date  nearly  everybody  had  discovered  his  or  her  proper 
function  in  the  national  war  machine,  and  there  was  much  less 
futile  discussion  and  wasted  effort.  The  first  impetuosity  and 
undirected  eagerness  had  given  way  to  that  steadiness  and  per¬ 
sistence  which  any  lengthy  struggle  exacts  of  the  participants. 

With  the  coming  of  spring,  the  nation,  in  every  city  and  vil¬ 
lage  and  crossroads,  prepared  for  a  renewed  and,  it  was  hoped, 
final  victorious  campaign.  On  April  6,  exactly  a  year  after  the 
United  States  entered  the  war,  the  Andover  service  flag  bore 
three  hundred  and  fifty  stars.  At  the  ceremonies  signalizing  its 
raising,  Mr.  Cole  delivered  a  stirring  appeal  to  his  fellow  towns¬ 
men,  warning  them  that  they  must  be  ready  to  meet  any  crisis. 
All  over  the  town  little  plots  of  ground  were  being  plowed  and 
spaded  in  preparation  for  war  gardens,  and  nobody  was  regard¬ 
ed  as  too  old  to  plant  vegetables.  The  third  Liberty  Loan,  the 
second  Red  Cross  Campaign,  the  drive  for  “War  Stamps,”  stim¬ 
ulated  by  speeches  from  “Four  Minute  Men,”  kept  the  stay-at- 
homers  occupied.  On  Andover  Hill  the  Phillips  Academy  au- 
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thorities  opened  a  summer  military  camp,  and  the  unfamiliar 
bugle  notes  of  “reveille”  and  “retreat”  sounded  out  morning 
and  evening  across  the  valley.  It  was  a  period  of  suspense,  often 
almost  unbearable,  when  fathers  and  mothers,  wives  and  sweet¬ 
hearts,  were  never  quite  certain  that  the  latest  letter  might  not 
be  the  last. 

Three  native  Scotchmen  who  had  settled  in  Andover,  Wil¬ 
liam  Pert,  James  Cavan,  and  William  Rae,  had  already  been 
killed  in  action.  David  C.  S.  Croall,  born  in  Arbroath,  Scotland, 
had  emigrated  to  America  in  1 906  and  taken  a  job  with  the  Tyer 
Rubber  Company.  In  1915  he  returned  to  his  birthplace  and 
enlisted  in  the  famous  Black  Watch.  After  a  succession  of  bloody 
battles  he  was  badly  wounded  and  came  back  to  his  Andover 
home.  When  he  recovered,  he  rejoined  his  regiment  and  was 
killed  by  a  sniper’s  bullet  on  April  27,  1918.  Patrick  O’Neil, 
born  in  County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  had  settled  in  Andover  in  1910, 
where  he  had  a  wife  and  four  children.  In  1917  he  joined  up 
with  the  Victoria  Rifles  of  the  Canadian  Expeditionary  Forces, 
saw  heavy  action  and  was  eventually  killed  on  August  2 7,  1918. 
Although  these  war  victims  were  not  with  the  American  troops, 
their  deaths  cast  a  gloom  over  the  community,  making  not  only 
their  friends  but  all  their  fellow  townsmen  realize  what  un¬ 
doubtedly  lay  ahead. 

After  their  departure  in  the  autumn  of  1917,  the  Yankee  Di¬ 
vision,  to  which  so  many  Andover  boys  had  been  assigned,  had 
been  undergoing  combat  training,  first  at  Coetquidan,  on  a 
plateau  in  the  heart  of  Brittany,  and  later  near  Soissons,  where 
the  soldiers  complained  less  about  possible  gunfire  than  they  did 
about  the  cold  and  damp  of  so-called  “sunny”  France.  Neverthe¬ 
less  they  accepted  philosophically  their  status  as  the  first  An- 
doverians  to  bear  arms  for  their  country  on  European  soil.  One 
of  them  remarked,  “After  all,  you  can  get  used  to  anything  if 
you  have  to!” 

The  great  advance  known  as  the  Chateau-Thierry  Offensive 
opened  in  July,  to  be  followed  by  the  Saint-Mihiel  Drive  in  Sep- 
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tember.  Lists  of  casualties  began  to  appear  in  the  newspapers. 
Michael  Joseph  Daly,  a  letter  carrier  in  the  Andover  post  office, 
had  enlisted  with  his  friend,  John  J.  Stack,  in  the  45th  Coast 
Artillery,  from  which,  after  their  arrival  in  France,  they  had 
been  transferred  to  the  1 19th  Field  Artillery.  On  September  1, 
a  shell  exploded  near  them,  hitting  both  Andover  boys;  Private 
Stack  was  severely  wounded,  but  recovered;  Private  Daly,  who 
was  struck  just  above  the  right  knee,  died  a  few  days  later  in  the 
hospital.  “Lugs”  Daly,  to  give  him  the  name  by  which  he  was 
affectionately  known,  was  the  first  native  resident  of  Andover 
to  lose  his  life  in  action.  His  body  was  returned  to  his  home  for 
burial  in  1921.  On  October  14,  Thomas  W.  Platt,  a  quarter¬ 
master  in  the  Navy,  died  of  influenza  at  the  Naval  Hospital  in 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire. 

Both  Quartermaster  Platt  and  Captain  Phillips  Morrison 
were  victims  of  the  unforgettable  influenza  epidemic  which 
broke  out  in  September  and  did  not  spend  its  devastating  course 
until  well  after  Thanksgiving.  Nothing  like  it  had  ever  been 
seen  before  in  Andover,  so  mysterious  in  origin,  so  unsparing 
of  young  and  old.  It  was  like  a  real  germ  war  on  the  home  front. 
Fortunately  the  town  was  well  equipped  in  personnel  and  reme¬ 
dies  to  meet  the  peril.  The  Board  of  Health  took  prompt  action 
in  closing  at  once  all  theaters,  churches,  and  other  places  of 
public  assemblage,  to  keep  the  plague  from  spreading.  Under 
Dr.  Abbott’s  sane  direction  all  reported  cases  were  quarantined; 
and  a  group  of  self-effacing  Red  Cross  ladies  worked  day  and 
night  preparing  broths  and  jellies,  even  doing  volunteer  nurs¬ 
ing  in  emergency  situations.  Because  of  these  precautions  and 
the  careful  attention  paid  to  those  who  were  stricken,  Andover 
escaped  better  than  most  localities  in  the  Commonwealth.  Two 
other  men  in  the  army  died  as  a  direct  consequence  of  influenza: 
George  William  Simpson,  on  November  9,  in  the  Officers’  Train¬ 
ing  Camp  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia,  and  John  Howard  Baker,  on 
January  3,  1919,  after  having  passed  through  many  dangers  on 
the  battlefield  without  a  mishap. 
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On  September  12,  all  males  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and 
forty-five  who  had  not  been  included  in  the  previous  enrollment, 
were  required  to  register,  and  937  new  names  were  thus  placed 
on  the  eligibility  list.  In  October,  at  the  very  height  of  the  epi¬ 
demic,  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  went  “over  the  top,”  Andover 
contributing  1,051,000  dollars  from  almost  three  thousand  in¬ 
dividual  subscribers  and  surpassing  its  assigned  quota  by  nearly 
250,000  dollars.  On  November  9  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
United  War  Work  Fund  unveiled  a  tablet  honoring  the  nine 
Andover  men  who  had  lost  their  lives.  The  campaign  thus  in¬ 
augurated  brought  in  nearly  43,000  dollars  from  almost  four 
thousand  contributors.  In  thus  doubling  its  assigned  quota,  An¬ 
dover  exceeded  proportionately  the  record  of  any  town  or  city 
in  Essex  County. 

Military  action  in  France  was  now  intensifying  as  the  end 
drew  near.  On  November  1,  Private  John  J.  Geagan,  of  the  Med¬ 
ical  Detachment,  1st  Gas  Regiment,  was  instantly  killed.  He  was 
the  manager  of  the  Lawrence  Street  Drug  and  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Lawrence.  On  November  4,  Second  Lieutenant  Thom¬ 
as  Edward  Carter,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Carter,  of 
West  Parish,  was  killed  by  machine-gun  fire  while  pursuing  a 
body  of  retreating  Germans  near  La  Tuilerie  Farm.  A  graduate 
of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  he  had  enlisted  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  after  attending  the  Officers’  Training  School  at  Camp  Up¬ 
ton.  He  was  later  commissioned  as  a  second  lieutenant  on  the 
field  of  battle,  a  special  tribute  to  his  bravery.  For  conspicuous 
bravery  he  was  awarded  posthumously  the  French  Croix  de 
Guerre  and  the  American  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

The  Yankee  Division  had  been  engaged  in  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  Offensive,  and  many  Andover  families  were  praying 
that  the  slaughter  might  soon  be  over.  On  November  8  came  a 
false  report  of  a  truce,  which  stirred  some  optimism  but  was 
quickly  denied.  Finally,  on  the  early  morning  of  November  1 1, 
the  telegraph  brought  good  news  which  could  not  be  doubted. 
Long  before  dawn  bells  began  to  ring  and  whistles  to  blow;  and 
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by  five  o’clock  the  boys  of  the  Phillips  Battalion,  shivering  but 
elated,  were  forming  on  the  Hill  and  marching  downtown,  each 
member  carrying  a  lighted  torch,  the  survival  of  many  an 
Andover-Exeter  parade.  At  the  town  hall  they  assembled  around 
the  entrance,  surrounded  by  a  vast  throng  of  hastily  awakened 
citizens,  and  Mr.  Cole,  in  behalf  of  the  committee  of  public 
safety,  announced  a  general  holiday.  After  breakfast,  with  speedy 
spontaneity,  another  procession  formed,  this  time  headed  by  a 
real  band,  and  after  making  a  circuit  of  the  chief  streets,  ended 
at  the  Playstead,  where  “John  N.”  presided  over  a  noisy  informal 
outdoor  meeting.  That  evening,  in  accordance  with  the  fine 
Puritan  tradition,  thanksgiving  services  were  held  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  churches. 

Even  then  the  celebrations  were  not  over,  nor  were  the  cele- 
brators  exhausted.  The  Public  Safety  Committee,  meeting  on 
Monday  night,  planned  a  glorious  Victory  parade  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  Preparations  went  on  all  night,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  representatives  of  all  the  war  organizations  took  their 
place  in  line  and  proceeded  to  the  common,  where  they  were  re¬ 
viewed  by  Major  Holt,  as  chief  marshal,  and  the  Public  Safety 
Committee.  The  day  closed  with  patriotic  songs  and  “The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,”  sung  while  the  tears  streamed  down  many 
faces. 

And  so,  after  eighteen  months  of  war  in  all  its  phases,  the 
town  undertook  the  less  dramatic  business  of  adjustment  to 
peace.  Demobilization,  always  a  tedious  process,  had  to  be  car¬ 
ried  out,  and  for  months  men  still  in  uniform  could  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  The  Red  Cross,  stressing  this  need,  enrolled  more  than 
four  thousand  members  in  its  annual  roll-call  campaign.  The 
Public  Safety  Committee  prepared  and  mailed  to  every  Andover 
service  man  a  little  booklet,  greeting  him  at  the  holiday  season 
and  telling  him  what  had  been  going  on  in  his  town.  Meanwhile 
President  Wilson,  landing  at  Brest  on  December  14,  was  ready 
for  the  opening  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris  on  January  18, 
1919,  resolved  to  make  the  League  of  Nations  an  integral  part 
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of  the  peace  treaty.  Less  than  a  month  later  he  was  back  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  welcomed  by  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge  as  “a  great  states¬ 
man,  as  one  to  whom  we  have  entrusted  our  destinies,  and  one 
we  will  support  in  the  future  working  out  of  those  destinies  as 
Massachusetts  has  supported  him  in  the  past.”  Unfortunately 
it  was  a  Massachusetts  politician,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  was 
to  do  more  than  any  one  American  to  thwart  Wilson’s  high- 
minded  hopes  for  a  genuine  League. 

While  Andoverians  were  pondering  the  great  issues  raised 
by  their  President,  their  neighbors  who  had  been  away  at  war 
began  to  appear  on  the  streets  and  were  given  the  warm  welcome 
which  they  deserved.  After  considering  possibilities,  the  Public 
Safety  Committee  decided  to  hold  two  celebrations:  one,  of  a 
preliminary  nature,  on  March  21,  1919,  while  the  excitement 
was  still  hot;  the  other,  more  comprehensive,  to  be  arranged 
when  all  the  veterans  had  returned.  On  Friday  evening,  March 
2 1 ,  the  town  united  in  a  reception  to  the  more  than  two  hundred 
men  who  had  already  been  discharged.  At  seven-thirty  they  as¬ 
sembled  and  marched  to  the  town  hall,  when  Mr.  Cole  again 
presided  and,  after  reading  the  names  of  the  dead,  welcomed 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  name  of  the  town.  In  grateful  rec¬ 
ognition,  bronze  medals,  the  gift  of  the  town,  were  pinned  on 
the  blouses  of  the  service  men. 

Massachusetts  was  even  more  excited  about  its  favorite  26th 
Division,  which  disembarked  at  Boston  on  April  10,  and  two 
weeks  later,  with  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards  riding  at 
the  head,  paraded  through  the  city  streets.  This  was  a  notable 
day  in  New  England  history,  for  the  Yankee  Division  had  cov¬ 
ered  itself  with  glory,  and  everyone  in  the  reviewing  stand  felt 
a  vicarious  pride  in  its  record.  These  men  had  left  our  shore  in 
secrecy  and  silence  a  year  and  a  half  before.  Now  they  were 
marching  in  the  open,  enjoying  the  applause  of  their  families 
and  friends;  and  the  102nd  Field  Artillery,  Andover’s  rather 
special  regiment,  had  its  full  share  of  grateful  recognition. 

This  spectacular  demonstration  undoubtedly  aided  the  Vic- 
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tory  Loan  Drive  in  May,  undertaken  at  a  time  when  taxes  had 
increased  and  the  depressing  aftermath  of  war  was  being  felt. 
Andover’s  quota  was  613,500  dollars,  but  Burton  S.  Flagg,  with 
the  other  members  of  his  committee,  raised  a  total  sum  of  955,- 
000  dollars  from  1,095  subscribers — the  crowning  achievement 
of  their  program  of  money  raising. 

Inevitably,  and  quite  naturally,  some  form  of  veterans’  or¬ 
ganization  was  sure  to  emerge  from  this  world  war.  Following  a 
few  informal  discussions  among  local  service  men,  a  call  was  is¬ 
sued  for  a  meeting  of  those  interested  in  creating  a  post  of  the 
new  American  Legion;  and  on  May  20,  in  the  town  hall,  Chap¬ 
lain  Markham  W.  Stackpole,  after  explaining  the  object  of  the 
gathering,  introduced  as  the  principal  speaker  Colonel  Herbert, 
of  the  102nd  Field  Artillery,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Legion. 
At  the  conclusion  of  these  persuasive  addresses,  those  present 
voted  to  organize  a  post  in  Andover.  On  June  3,  at  the  first  reg¬ 
ular  meeting,  Philip  W.  Thomson  was  elected  as  commander; 
and  an  application  for  a  charter,  signed  by  twenty-one  men,  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  state  executive  committee,  with  the 
result  that  the  Andover  post  was  allotted  the  low  number  8, 
thus  becoming  one  of  the  earliest  to  be  formed  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

The  final  welcome  to  the  veterans  was  wisely  delayed  until 
nearly  all  of  them  could  be  there  to  participate.  On  Friday  eve¬ 
ning,  September  5,  the  common  was  brilliantly  illuminated,  and 
virtually  the  entire  community  assembled  there  to  act  as  a  wel¬ 
coming  committee.  Meeting  in  the  new  American  Legion  rooms, 
the  ex-service  men,  headed  by  Major  Bartlett  H.  Hayes,  marched 
to  the  stand,  where  they  were  greeted  by  the  Honorable  John 
N.  Cole.  Colonel  Edward  A.  Logan  of  the  101st  Infantry,  then 
delivered  an  eloquent  speech,  praising  the  contribution  of  the 
town  to  the  war  effort.  Medals  were  presented  to  those  who  had 
not  already  received  them,  including  the  town’s  four  Red  Cross 
nurses,  Miss  Abbott,  Miss  Spinney,  Miss  Hulme,  and  Mrs. 
Bryant. 
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Saturday,  September  6,  was  the  really  big  day,  one  of  the  most 
significant  in  Andover  history.  A  reviewing  stand  had  been 
erected  on  the  old  training  field  at  the  top  of  Andover  Hill. 
From  this  the  veterans  watched  a  procession  of  more  than  three 
thousand  civilians,  with  floats  representing  various  aspects  of 
domestic  war  activity.  When  the  last  organization  had  passed, 
the  veterans  on  the  stand  fell  into  squad  formation  at  the  rear 
until  Brothers’  Field  had  been  reached.  At  this  point  the  civilian 
marchers  divided,  allowing  the  service  men  to  walk  between  the 
rows.  Next  came  a  very  moving  ceremony.  Comrade  E.  Kendall 
Jenkins,  representing  William  F.  Bartlett  Post,  Number  99, 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  presented  to  Commander  Philip 
W.  Thomson,  of  Andover  Post,  Number  8,  American  Legion,  a 
beautiful  stand  of  colors.  In  reply  to  Sergeant  Jenkins,  who  was 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  Captain  Thomson,  who  was  in  his 
thirties,  said  in  part: 

That  our  colors  should  have  come  to  us  from  your  hands  is  what 
every  one  of  us  would  have  desired.  You  have  entrusted  that  flag  to 
us.  This  great  and  generous  celebration  this  town  has  given  us.  Per¬ 
haps  the  very  best  token  of  appreciation  and  thanks  that  we  can  give 
to  all  of  you  today  is  to  say  to  every  one  here  that  the  American  Le¬ 
gion  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land  has  taken  upon 
itself  to  guard  that  flag,— even  as  you  of  the  Grand  Army  have  guard¬ 
ed  it. 

After  this  presentation  a  crowd  estimated  at  five  thousand 
people  had  luncheon  in  little  groups  on  the  Phillips  Academy 
playing  fields.  In  the  afternoon  came  outdoor  sports  of  various 
kinds,  including  baseball  and  track  athletics.  At  six-thirty,  the 
service  men  again  fell  into  line  and  marched  to  the  Academy 
gymnasium,  where,  in  accordance  with  town  tradition,  a  colla¬ 
tion  was  provided.  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  principal  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  introduced  the  speakers,  who  included  Governor  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Major-General  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Lieutenant 
Frank  S.  Evans  of  the  British  Army,  Honorable  John  N.  Cole, 
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the  Reverend  Father  John  A.  Nugent,  Lieutenant  William  J. 
Cronin,  and  Lieutenant,  j.g.,  Dwight  Moody,  of  the  Navy.  Later 
in  the  evening  General  Edwards  addressed  a  far  larger  outdoor 
audience  on  the  common,  and  the  day  closed  with  open-air 
movies  for  all. 

Although  any  war  anywhere  is  a  catastrophe,  it  does  often 
release  some  of  the  finest  qualities  in  those  affected  by  it.  A 
Townsman  editorial  after  this  huge  celebration  was  over  was 
headed  appropriately:  Andover  Meets  Andover.  And  indeed 
at  the  moment  a  common  feeling  of  relief  and  rejoicing  united 
all  the  diverse  elements  in  the  town,  regardless  of  differences  in 
solvency,  social  position,  or  religious  creed.  These  people  had 
together  been  through  a  period  of  stress  and  strain,  during  which 
qualities  of  sympathy,  of  sacrifice,  and  of  loyalty  had  made  every¬ 
body  kin.  From  the  contrasted  moods  of  fear  and  faith  had 
emerged  a  community  understanding,  a  perception  of  the  fine 
attributes  of  one’s  neighbors.  While  the  war  was  on,  men  and 
women  were  eager  to  give  their  best  to  the  cause.  Some  found  it 
possible  to  enlist  and  fight;  others  could  labor  at  home;  many 
could  only  give  from  their  hard-earned  wages;  but  the  Andover 
citizen  who  did  nothing  was  rare  indeed. 

Thrilling  are  the  tales  of  heroism  and  renunciation  reported 
by  observers,  and  honor  should  be  given  to  many  not  mentioned 
in  this  necessarily  brief  narrative.  Most  distinguished  of  all,  per¬ 
haps,  was  the  career  of  Marlborough  Churchill.  After  his  gradu¬ 
ation  from  Phillips  Academy  in  1896  and  from  Harvard  in  1900, 
he  had  to  choose  a  career,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  for  a 
young  man  with  his  sonorous  and  historic  name  to  avoid  becom¬ 
ing  a  soldier.  On  J uly  16,  1 90 1 ,  he  was  commissioned  direct  from 
civilian  life  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Field  Artillery  and  was 
promoted  regularly  until,  in  January,  1916,  he  was  sent  over¬ 
seas  with  the  rank  of  major  to  be  military  observer  with  the 
French  armies.  An  officer  of  impressive  appearance  and  demon¬ 
strated  ability,  he  was  early  marked  for  responsibility,  and  on 
August  5,  1917,  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  our  Na- 
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tional  Army.  From  February  to  May,  1918,  he  was  acting  Chief 
of  Staff  for  the  First  American  Army,  learning  what  he  could 
from  the  French  High  Command,  but  he  was  recalled  in  June 
and  assigned  to  the  important  post  of  Chief,  Military  Intelli¬ 
gence  Branch,  General  Staff.  At  the  Phillips  Academy  Alumni 
Dinner  on  June  9,  Colonel  Churchill,  after  mentioning  the  fine 
record  of  Mark  Stackpole,  chaplain  of  the  102nd  Field  Artillery, 
went  on  to  speak  of  Lieutenant  William  B.  Higgins,  of  the  same 
regiment: 

He  was  an  example  of  the  newly  trained  technical  officer,  the  man 
who  in  a  few  months  has  had  crammed  into  his  head  the  technical 
artillery  knowledge  that  we  used  to  think  took  years  to  cram  into  a 
man’s  head.  .  .  .  He  was  the  man  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the  di¬ 
visional  artillery  commander  informed  every  minute  of  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  of  the  German  artillery  activity.  .  .  .  The  charts  in  that 
boy’s  room  represented  the  seat  of  the  brains  of  that  divisional  artil¬ 
lery.  .  .  .  Now  that  was  an  Andover  boy. 

Colonel  Churchill  was  another  such  Andover  boy!  Raised  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier  general,  he  was  made  in  August,  1918,  Di¬ 
rector,  Military  Intelligence  Division,  General  Staff,  War  De¬ 
partment,  in  a  position  of  great  prestige  and  power.  After  the 
Armistice  he  went  to  France  on  special  duty  with  the  American 
Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace.  Back  for  the  Phillips  Academy 
Commencement  in  1919,  he  spoke  in  his  disillusionment  of  the 
futile  efforts  to  achieve  unity: 

The  conflicting  interests  of  the  peace  table  have  already  sadly  im¬ 
paired  inter-allied  team-play.  Already  our  national  team-play  has  be¬ 
come  ragged.  The  selfishness,  and  the  racial,  religious,  social  and  po¬ 
litical  prejudices  which  we  put  aside  in  order  to  unify  our  national 
effort  are  already  at  their  insidious  work. 

While  still  in  his  prime,  General  Churchill  was  attacked  by  a 
crippling  disease  which  necessitated  his  retirement  from  the 
Army,  but  his  courage  never  left  him  even  when  his  physical 
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activities  were  curtailed.  He  was  always  the  embodiment,  indeed 
the  symbol,  of  the  highest  type  of  enlightened  public  service. 

Some  interesting  comparisons  and  contrasts  between  the 
Civil  War  and  the  First  World  War,  so  far  as  these  conflicts  af¬ 
fected  the  town  of  Andover,  naturally  suggest  themselves.  The 
number  enrolled  in  military  service  was  almost  the  same — 599 
in  1861-1865  and  630  in  1914-1918.  For  reasons  which  require 
no  explanation  these  figures  may  not  be  absolutely  accurate. 
Many  of  the  Andover  service  men  in  the  earlier  war,  however, 
served  as  paid  substitutes  for  citizens  drawn  in  the  draft,  and 
several  are  recorded,  quite  frankly,  as  “Bounty  Jumpers.” 

Of  those  enlisted  in  the  Civil  War,  fifty-three  lost  their  lives, 
slightly  less  than  ten  per  cent.  A  high  proportion  of  these  fatali¬ 
ties  were  from  disease,  particularly  in  unsanitary  prison  camps, 
and  several  died  from  accidents  and  wounds.  The  casualties  in 
World  War  I  were  fourteen,  of  whom  four  died  of  disease.  Five 
of  the  fourteen  were  killed  while  serving  in  the  British  or 
Canadian  forces. 

Although  the  actual  period  when  Andover  was  in  the  war  was 
shorter  and  the  casualties  fewer,  one  gets  the  impression  that  the 
impact  on  the  town  was  more  direct  and  widespread  in  1918  than 
in  1863,  and  this  feeling  was  confirmed  by  E.  Kendall  Jenkins, 
who  was  in  a  position  to  compare  the  two  conflicts.  In  both  cases 
the  response  of  the  citizens  to  repeated  demands  on  their  time 
and  money  was  prompt,  enthusiastic,  generous,  and  cumulative. 
Patriotism,  in  all  its  manifestations,  was  widely  prevalent.  But 
in  the  more  recent  conflict,  the  fact  that  the  battles  took  place 
on  foreign  soil  made  the  suspense  and  the  tragedy  more  poign¬ 
ant.  The  issues  at  stake  were  international,  involving  many  races 
and  countries.  It  was  impossible  for  anybody,  no  matter  how  iso¬ 
lated,  to  lead  his  former  normal  life.  Moreover  the  psychology 
of  mass  appeal  was  better  understood,  and  everybody,  including 
the  very  old  and  the  very  young,  felt  impelled  to  do  his  or  her 
bit.  The  business  of  arousing  and  sustaining  public  opinion  was 
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entrusted  to  competent  hands.  Everything  was  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized.  Nothing  was  left  to  caprice  or  chance.  One  felt  always 
the  professional  touch  behind  every  demonstration,  no  matter 
how  apparently  spontaneous. 

The  United  States  won  the  war,  or  helped  to  win  it,  because 
thousands  of  towns  like  Andover,  to  the  full  extent  of  their  re¬ 
sources,  joined  in  a  sacrificial  effort.  Every  community  had  its 
local  John  N.  Coles  and  Marlborough  Churchills,  its  Mark 
Stackpoles  and  Billy  Higginses,  its  Red  Cross  nurses,  its  young 
men  who  died  heroically,  like  Tom  Carter.  Andover  people,  as 
they  look  back,  like  to  feel  that  they  were  not  outdone  in  this 
service  competition. 

The  war  ceased  suddenly,  much  more  suddenly  than  it  had 
begun,  but  it  took  many  months  to  complete  the  necessary  finan¬ 
cial,  social,  and  spiritual  readjustment.  Although  few  compre¬ 
hended  it  on  November  11,  1918,  our  country  and  the  world, 
indeed  our  entire  manner  of  living  and  outlook  on  life,  would 
never  be  quite  the  same  again.  New  hopes,  most  of  them  still 
unrealized,  and  new  fears,  many  of  them  quite  justified,  were  to 
claim  our  attention.  We  are  still  suffering  today  from  the  after- 
math  of  the  war  started  so  recklessly  by  Kaiser  Wilhelm  II  and 
his  advisers. 
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Postwar  Transformation 


Following  the  Armistice  of  November  11,  1918,  Andover, 
like  other  American  communities  of  its  type,  expected  a 
gradual,  effortless  return  to  the  pleasant,  peaceful,  and  com¬ 
paratively  carefree  times  before  1914.  During  the  war  wages  in 
the  local  mills  had  steadily  risen.  Indeed  in  the  Smith  and  Dove 
plant  they  had  improved  130  per  cent  since  1917.  Meanwhile 
the  tax  rate  had  risen  to  a  total  of  $24.50  per  thousand  on  a  valu¬ 
ation  of  about  10,000,000  dollars.  The  revised  census  of  1920 
indicated  that  the  population  had  grown  to  8,230,  an  increase  of 
over  600  in  ten  years.  Obviously  the  town  was  expanding.  Old 
residents  had  to  confess  that  they  no  longer  knew  everybody  on 
the  streets,  in  the  stores,  or  even  in  town  meeting.  Some  of  them 
grumbled  that  the  place  was  looking  more  and  more  like  a  city. 
But  nobody  suspected  then  the  almost  incredible  developments 
of  the  next  forty  years. 

War  orders  for  the  textile  mills  had  produced  a  prosperity 
which  obviously  required  adjustment,  and  by  1921  the  situation 
threatened  to  be  serious.  Another  strike  in  the  American  Wool¬ 
en  Company,  following  a  cut  in  wages  of  22 1/2  per  cent,  brought 
some  suffering  to  Lawrence  and  naturally  some  dismay  to  An¬ 
dover.  Locally,  Smith  and  Dove  reversed  its  policy,  closed  for 
several  weeks,  and  then  resumed  with  a  cut  of  20  per  cent  in 
wages.  Even  employees  of  the  town’s  Board  of  Public  Works 
had  to  accept  a  temporary  reduction.  Fortunately  this  postwar 
depression  proved  to  be  brief,  and  the  country  was  soon  em¬ 
barked  on  the  Harding-Coolidge-Hoover  prosperity  which  last¬ 
ed  until  the  “Great  Bust”  of  October,  1929. 
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Although  Prohibition  went  into  effect  under  the  Volstead  Act 
at  midnight  on  January  16,  1920,  this  had  few  direct  conse¬ 
quences  for  Andover,  which  had  regularly,  for  good  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reasons,  voted  “No  License”  for  many  years.  But  much  of 
the  country,  resentful  of  regulation,  moved  into  a  new  mood  of 
indifference  to  law.  The  degeneration  in  manners  and  morals 
was  soon  apparent.  The  scathing  John  Held  cartoons  pictured 
“flappers”  engaged  in  repulsive  acrobatic  dances  like  the  “Tur¬ 
key  Trot”  and  the  “Bunny  Hug,”  and  “Joe  College,”  in  his 
coonskin  coat,  flourishing  his  flask  at  football  games.  Recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  notorious  “Jazz  Age”  are  still  vivid  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  lived  through  it  and  who  recall  the  books  which 
represented  it — This  Side  of  Paradise,  Dancers  in  the  Dark,  The 
Hard-Boiled  Virgin,  and  many  others.  It  was  indeed  a  Crazy  Dec¬ 
ade,  when  the  Younger  Generation  went  on  a  splurge,  when 
adolescent  girls  wore  their  hair  and  skirts  shorter  and  shorter, 
when  ballyhoo  was  everywhere,  reaching  a  climax  when,  in  May, 
1927,  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  landed  his  Spirit  of  St.  Louis  in  Paris 
and  became  overnight  a  national  hero. 

Andover  could  not,  of  course,  escape  the  general  contagion, 
but  its  basic  Puritanism  and  common  sense  kept  it  from  being 
corrupted.  The  authorities  at  Phillips  and  Abbot  academies  nat¬ 
urally  did  not  approve  of  the  rapid  changes  in  the  behavior  of 
American  boys  and  girls,  and  Dr.  Stearns  in  particular  spoke  out 
publicly  and  vigorously  in  defense  of  the  fundamental  virtues. 
The  selectmen,  and  later  the  town  meeting,  were  long  opposed 
to  Sunday  movies.  Nevertheless,  even  in  conservative  Andover, 
parents  gradually  granted  to  their  children  more  and  more  of 
the  freedom  for  which  they  were  pressing.  The  automobile,  the 
radio,  the  motion  picture,  these  and  other  inventions  altered 
the  daily  routine  of  an  increasing  number  of  families.  This  was 
reflected  in  their  dress,  their  conduct,  and  their  attitude  towards 
indiscretions.  Much  of  the  rebellion  against  decency  seemed  at 
the  time,  and  even  in  retrospect,  very  silly,  but  it  was  sympto- 
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matic  of  something  much  deeper,  something  which  spread 
through  all  ages  and  classes  of  society. 

Looking  backward,  we  in  our  wisdom  can  see  that  the  finan¬ 
cial  bubble  of  the  1920’s  was  bound  to  burst.  But  nobody  in  the 
town  made  any  protest  against  the  prevailing  prosperity,  al¬ 
though  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  president  of  the  Merchants’  Bank  of 
Boston,  was  heard  to  mutter  that  bonds  were  still  not  a  bad  in¬ 
vestment  for  educational  institutions.  Andover  continued  to  be 
politically  conservative,  and  in  the  national  election  of  1920 
gave  Harding  a  resounding  five  to  one  preference  over  his  Dem¬ 
ocratic  opponent  for  the  Presidency.  The  more  opulent  citizens 
viewed  with  satisfaction  their  increasing  dividends,  and  most  of 
them  were  buying  common  stocks  and  rejoicing  in  their  paper 
profits.  It  would  have  been  a  bold  man  indeed  who  tried  to  halt 
a  movement  which  was  giving  him  and  his  family  more  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  life  and  which  led  him  to  count  on  these 
as  “durable  satisfactions” — which  they  definitely  were  not! 

Andover’s  respectable  citizens,  moreover,  had  in  their  vicinity 
more  to  talk  about  than  the  speak-easies  and  A1  Capone,  Florida 
land  booms  and  the  Hall-Mills  murder  case.  Quite  unexpectedly, 
the  ancient  town,  accustomed  to  gradual  progress,  was  modern¬ 
ized  and  beautified  in  two  areas  with  a  rapidity  and  thorough¬ 
ness  which  seemed  miraculous.  The  center  of  Andover,  in  the 
process,  was  altered  very  little,  except  for  a  few  new  buildings, 
like  the  government  post  office,  and  some  strange  names  appear¬ 
ing  on  the  signs.  The  town  hall,  never  an  architectural  gem,  re¬ 
mained  unchanged.  But  to  the  north,  on  the  road  to  Lawrence, 
near  the  spot  where  in  1718  Samuel  Frye  had  erected  his  saw- 
and  gristmill,  the  American  Woolen  Company  was  creating  its 
model  community,  Shawsheen  Village. 

Here,  as  we  have  already  noted,  the  imaginative  genius  of 
William  M.  Wood,  operating  in  a  period  when  money  seemed 
inexhaustible,  produced  a  compact  residential  district  provided 
with  virtually  every  convenience  for  gracious  living.  It  was  a 
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costly  experiment,  but  the  practical  Mr.  Wood  intended  to  make 
it  self-supporting.  He  spared  no  expense,  neglected  no  detail,  to 
have  it  perfect.  For  months  the  land  was  cluttered  with  survey¬ 
ors,  bulldozers,  bricklayers,  men  and  machines  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  As  the  massive  stone  and  brick  walls  rose  near  the  Shaw- 
sheen  River,  it  seemed  fantastic  that  human  efforts  could  evolve 
in  such  a  short  time  a  fascinating  village.  The  paved  new  roads 
and  gardens  and  stores  contributed  to  the  suburban  charm.  Even 
the  old  Smith  mansion  was  reconstructed  and  opened  in  1921  as 
Shawsheen  Manor,  a  very  comfortable  inn. 

Thrifty  Yankees,  watching  the  operation,  wondered  how  the 
heavy  maintenance  charges  could  be  met.  At  a  time  of  unprece¬ 
dented  prosperity,  which  seemed  likely  to  continue  indefinitely, 
this  didn’t  concern  Mr.  Wood  very  much.  But  the  hour  arrived, 
after  Mr.  Wood’s  tragic  death  and  the  collapse  of  the  American 
financial  system,  when  the  Shawsheen  enterprise  proved  to  be  a 
vast  and  burdensome  liability.  The  solid  masonry  of  the  mill 
offices  could  have  been  purchased  in  the  grim  1930’s  for  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  its  original  cost;  and  even  the  luxurious  golf  club  house 
was  for  sale  at  a  trifling  sum,  of  course,  loaded  with  a  mortgage. 
In  1932,  the  Andover-Shawsheen  Realty  Company  purchased 
all  the  local  properties  owned  by  the  American  Woolen  Com¬ 
pany.  After  expensive  repairs  and  alterations  had  been  made, 
two  hundred  and  thirty-one  houses  were  resold  to  their  original 
occupants,  many  of  whom  still  live  in  them. 

The  partial  abandonment  by  the  American  Woolen  Company 
of  the  original  grandiose  project  and  the  adaptation  of  some  of 
the  buildings  to  new  purposes  came  about  gradually.  The  layout 
is  still  recognizable,  with  its  amazing  drug  store  and  post  office 
and  playgrounds,  and  the  plans  were  not  altogether  abandoned. 
The  fact  that  this  expensive  and  extravagant  model  village  was 
completed  during  the  administration  of  the  economy-minded 
and  penny-pinching  Calvin  Coolidge  is  one  of  the  quaint  anom¬ 
alies  of  American  history. 

Meanwhile  on  Andover  Hill,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town, 
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another  transformation,  even  more  attractive  and  permanent, 
was  being  accomplished.  The  movement  which  brought  this 
about  was  generated  after  the  war,  when  some  leading  Phillips 
Academy  alumni  raised  a  building  and  endowment  fund  of  more 
than  1,500,000  dollars  in  a  campaign  which  carried  the  name 
and  prestige  of  Andover  across  the  continent.  Two-thirds  of  this 
considerable  sum  was  devoted,  by  previous  arrangement,  to 
teachers’  salaries.  The  remaining  half  million  was  spent  on  Sam¬ 
uel  Phillips  Hall,  set  aside  mainly  for  classrooms,  which,  in  its 
dominating  location  on  the  low  ridge  east  of  Main  Street,  be¬ 
came  the  focal  center  for  future  planning.  The  placement  of  this 
conspicuous  pillared  structure  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street 
was  a  crucial  decision,  determining  the  direction  and  scope  of 
the  entire  expansion  program.  It  was  made  largely  by  George 
B.  Case,  a  New  York  lawyer  and  one  of  the  trustees,  whose  wis¬ 
dom  became  more  and  more  evident  as  time  went  on. 

The  town  had  appropriated  funds  for  the  preparation  and 
publication,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  Legion  Post,  of  a 
volume  entitled  Andover,  Massachusetts,  in  the  World  War,  which 
appeared  in  1921.  Plans  for  a  more  specific  and  permanent  war 
memorial  had  also  been  submitted  by  a  town  committee,  but  no 
agreement  could  be  reached.  At  this  juncture,  Samuel  L.  Fuller, 
both  a  resident  of  the  town  and  a  Phillips  Academy  graduate, 
announced  his  wish  to  give  his  school  a  Memorial  Tower,  com¬ 
memorating  the  eighty-seven  alumni  who  had  given  their  lives 
in  service  during  1914-1918.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  in  the 
spring  of  1922,  and  the  structure  itself  was  dedicated  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  June.  It  is  now  the  first  sight  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  mo¬ 
torist  as  he  approaches  the  town  from  the  south;  and  its  carillon 
of  thirty-seven  bells  rings  out  on  every  significant  community 
occasion.  Mr.  Fuller,  who  had  been  stationed  for  some  months 
at  Fiesole,  Italy,  during  the  war,  had  often  listened  to  the  chimes 
of  Florence  from  the  valley  below.  Then  and  there  he  resolved 
some  day  to  give  to  his  academic  alma  mater  something  “utterly 
useless  but  altogether  inspiring.”  This  he  was  eventually  able 
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to  do.  On  each  Memorial  Day,  the  veterans’  parade  starting  in 
Elm  Square  proceeds  up  the  hill  to  the  tower  and  there  at  its 
base  lays  a  wreath,  an  appropriate  way  of  emphasizing  the  close 
kinship  between  Town  and  Gown.  The  beautiful  campanile  has 
thus  become  a  community  symbol  of  patriotic  sacrifice. 

In  1923,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Case  gave  to  the  Academy  an 
indoor  athletic  “cage,”  in  memory  of  their  son,  George  B.  Case, 
Jr.,  a  Phillips  student  who  had  died  too  young.  In  the  following 
year,  Samuel  Phillips  Hall  was  completed  and  occupied.  These 
buildings  signalized  the  beginning  of  a  large-scale,  long-range 
program  instigated  and  carried  out  largely  by  Thomas  Cochran, 
a  member  of  the  banking  firm  of  J.  P.  Morgan  and  Company 
and  one  of  the  trustees  of  Phillips  Academy,  whose  devotion  to 
his  school  was  shown  through  gifts  aggregating  over  a  decade 
the  sum  of  more  than  11,000,000  dollars.  As  early  as  1920  he 
became  interested  in  the  school’s  distinguished  history  and  re¬ 
solved,  as  he  said,  to  “capitalize”  upon  it.  To  this  purpose,  he 
dedicated  most  of  the  remainder  of  his  life.  “Not  a  day  goes  by,” 
he  once  said,  “that  I  don’t  think  of  something  to  do  for  the 
school.”  He,  Principal  Stearns,  Mr.  Case,  and  Mr.  James  C.  Saw¬ 
yer,  were  all  classmates  at  Phillips  Academy,  graduating  in  1890, 
and  formed  a  very  effective  and  cooperative  working  team,  each 
with  his  own  individual  contribution  to  make. 

Temperamentally  Tom  Cochran  was  very  much  like  William 
M.  Wood — impulsive,  impatient,  imaginative,  irritated  by  op¬ 
position,  and  stubbornly  persistent.  He  operated  in  the  same 
autocratic  manner,  dismissing  suggested  obstacles  as  if  they  were 
not  only  negligible  but  impertinent.  Each  in  some  moods 
seemed  mad,  but  it  was  the  madness  of  genius.  Both,  in  spite  of 
almost  superhuman  accomplishments,  died  disillusioned  and 
tragically  unhappy. 

In  the  pursuit  of  his  ambition — the  creation  of  the  best- 
equipped  independent  secondary  school  in  this  country — Coch¬ 
ran  resembled  a  miracle-worker  waving  a  magic  wand.  To  him, 
in  that  Golden  Age,  nothing  seemed  impossible.  He  endowed, 
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or  caused  to  be  endowed,  “foundations,”  under  which  members 
of  the  faculty  received  greatly  increased  salaries.  With  unerring 
discrimination,  he  secured  the  best  engineers  and  landscapers, 
the  best  paintings  and  musical  facilities.  He  engaged  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  eminent  Charles  Platt,  first  as  consultant  and  then  as 
architect,  and  the  two  men  worked  together  in  a  joint  noble 
passion  for  excellence. 

Cochran’s  every  visit  to  Andover  was  followed  by  changes  in 
the  location  of  buildings,  by  the  digging  of  more  cellar  holes,  by 
the  appearance  of  more  strange  gigantic  machines  driving  their 
way  noisily  and  imperiously  through  gravel  and  rock.  One  after 
another  stately  structures  rose  and  were  dedicated:  George 
Washington  Hall  (1926),  the  administrative  center,  in  the  lobby 
of  which  was  hung  the  Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  of  the  Father  of 
His  Country  for  which  Cochran  paid  40,000  dollars;  Samuel 
F.  B.  Morse  Hall  (1928),  with  its  laboratories,  for  physics,  chem¬ 
istry,  and  biology;  Paul  Revere  Hall  (1929),  a  dormitory  for 
seniors;  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Library  (1929),  named  for 
another  distinguished  alumnus;  the  Addison  Gallery  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Art  (1931),  with  Winslow  Homer’s  “West  Wind”  as  its  nu¬ 
cleus;  and  the  Cochran  Church  (1932),  the  center  of  the  Acad¬ 
emy’s  religious  activities,  to  which  the  donor  reluctantly  al¬ 
lowed  his  name  to  be  attached.  All  in  the  Georgian  colonial 
style,  displaying  variety  in  unity,  these  constitute  as  a  group 
Charles  Platt’s  most  important  architectural  monument,  one 
likely  to  endure  after  the  temporarily  popular  vagaries  and  vul¬ 
garities  of  so-called  modern  architecture  have  fallen  apart.  They 
were  solidly  constructed,  apparently  as  permanent  as  St.  Peter’s. 
Ironically,  however,  the  expanding  school  has  already  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  outgrown  them. 

In  planning  his  program,  Cochran  always  insisted  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  town  must  be  considered.  Out  of  some  ninety  acres 
of  unarable  land  he  created  the  Moncrieff  Cochran  Sanctuary 
for  birds  and  wild  life,  planted  it  with  pines,  laurels,  and  rhodo¬ 
dendrons,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  high  wire  fence  to  keep  out 
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marauding  animals.  It  is  now  an  extensive  area  which  cannot, 
under  the  terms  of  the  gift,  be  used  for  any  housing  project  and 
which  some  day  may  be  a  very  important  breathing  place  for  all 
Andover. 

Cochran  also  saw  the  desirability  of  a  bypass,  aimed  at  reduc¬ 
ing  automobile  traffic  through  the  heart  of  the  school  and  the 
town.  Yielding  to  Tom’s  persuasive  words,  Governor  Frank  G. 
Allen  and  Commissioner  Lyman  agreed  to  construct  such  a  road 
if  the  Andover  trustees  conveyed  to  the  Commonwealth  a  one- 
hundred-foot  right  of  way,  approximately  five  miles  in  length, 
and  also  paid  the  cost  of  one  mile  of  construction.  It  was  a  fine 
bargain  for  Massachusetts,  but  very  expensive  for  Cochran.  Hen¬ 
ry  S.  Hopper,  the  Academy  comptroller,  who  was  very  active  in 
town  affairs,  was  the  skillful  intermediary  in  the  acquisition  of 
the  necessary  land,  which  involved  fifty-six  separate  deeds  for  a 
total  of  more  than  four  hundred  acres.  When  this  stupendous 
task  was  completed,  Cochran  invited  Hopper  and  several  other 
coadjutors  to  be  his  guests  on  a  trip  to  Europe  to  celebrate  an 
achievement  almost  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Many  “paper  millionaires”  of  that  astounding  decade  lost 
their  money  even  more  quickly  than  they  had  acquired  it.  But 
there  were  those,  like  Thomas  Cochran  and  Thomas  W.  La- 
mont,  who,  spending  wisely  after  careful  planning,  left  behind 
them  something  tangible  and  productive.  Hence  the  good  which 
they  did  survives  them,  at  Harvard  and  Yale,  Andover  and  Ex¬ 
eter.  To  William  M.  Wood  and  Thomas  Cochran  our  town  owes 
much  of  its  present  charm.  It  is  more  beautiful  because  they 
were  generous  and  imaginative. 

Characteristically,  when  the  time  came  for  observing  the  ses- 
quicentennial  of  Phillips  Academy,  Cochran  insisted  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  must  be  there  as  the  principal 
guest.  He  had  done  some  favors  for  Mr.  Coolidge,  and  A1  Stearns, 
the  Academy  head,  had  been  at  Amherst  College  with  him.  Un- 
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der  pressure  from  these  two  friends,  the  President  promised  to 
appear. 

The  long-awaited  celebration  opened  on  Friday,  May  18, 
1928,  with  exercises  in  the  Great  Quadrangle,  including  ad¬ 
dresses  by  college  presidents  and  other  dignitaries.  A  light  rain 
somewhat  dampened  the  program  and  the  audience,  who  were 
finally  driven  for  shelter  into  the  adjacent  George  Washington 
Hall  auditorium.  A  torchlight  parade  through  heavy  mist  kept 
things  alive  on  the  Hill  through  the  evening. 

On  Saturday  morning  at  nine  o’clock  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Coolidge  arrived  by  special  train  from  Washington,  to  be  greet¬ 
ed  at  the  station  by  Headmaster  Stearns,  Alfred  L.  Ripley,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Academy  board  of  trustees,  Mr.  Cochran,  and  the 
town  fathers,  together  with  a  large  throng  of  innocent,  but  curi¬ 
ous  bystanders.  To  the  amusement  of  the  spectators  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  hastily  formed  detachment  of  amateur  cavalrymen  fell 
off  their  mounts  as  the  locomotive  puffed  in,  and  Mr.  Coolidge 
quipped  to  Mr.  Cochran,  “They  must  have  been  surprised  to 
see  us  coming!” 

This  was  the  first  time  since  1789  that  Andover  had  officially 
welcomed  a  President  of  the  United  States  during  his  adminis¬ 
tration.  The  distinguished  guests  were  motored  under  escort 
to  the  principal’s  house,  where  they  were  greeted  by  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Alvan  T.  Fuller  and  presented  with  gold  medals  cast 
for  the  occasion.  The  academic  procession  which  followed  was 
a  colorful  parade  across  the  campus  to  the  porch  of  Samuel  Phil¬ 
lips  Hall,  where,  from  an  elevated  platform,  Mr.  Coolidge  read 
his  address.  The  crowd,  estimated  at  more  than  twenty  thousand, 
was  the  largest  ever  assembled  at  any  gathering  in  the  town.  The 
President’s  speech,  later  printed  in  an  attractive  booklet,  was 
one  of  his  best,  composed  entirely  by  himself,  with  no  assistance 
from  a  ghost  writer.  At  the  luncheon  which  followed  in  the  Case 
Memorial  Building,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coolidge  remained  for  a  few 
minutes  and  then  departed,  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  rainstorm, 
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for  Northampton.  The  four  thousand  guests  still  left  listened  to 
speeches  by  the  Governor,  several  educational  dignitaries,  and 
a  representative  of  the  English  public  schools,  Frederick  B. 
Malim,  master  of  Wellington  College.  The  program  was  prop¬ 
erly  rounded  out  with  a  summary  talk  by  A1  Stearns,  announcing 
the  gifts  recently  received  by  the  Academy.  It  was  all  very  thrill¬ 
ing,  and  Tom  Cochran,  wandering  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
handing  Dr.  Stearns  a  new  memorandum  every  five  minutes,  en¬ 
joyed  the  culmination  of  his  philanthropic  career. 

In  June,  1929,  Abbot  Academy  observed  its  centennial  with 
simple  but  dignified  exercises,  including  a  garden  party,  a  pro¬ 
cession,  and  an  appropriate  ceremony  in  the  Old  South  Church. 
As  the  town  and  its  institutions  grew  older,  the  people  were  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  conscious  of  their  traditions.  Miss  Char¬ 
lotte  Helen  Abbott,  indefatigable  as  a  genealogist,  was  con¬ 
tributing  interesting  items  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  One 
evidence  of  this  increasing  curiosity  was  the  acquisition  by  the 
Andover  Historical  Society,  through  the  generosity  of  Miss 
Caroline  Underhill,  of  the  Amos  Blanchard  House  at  97  Main 
Street,  still  used  as  its  headquarters.  Here  at  last  was  a  fitting 
repository  for  documents,  pictures,  and  memorabilia  accumu¬ 
lated  over  the  course  of  the  years. 

For  Andover,  as  for  the  nation,  the  summer  of  1929  was  the 
climax  of  the  Golden  Era,  what  has  been  called  the  “Indian 
Summer  of  the  Old  Order.”  Through  1928  and  the  spring  of 
1929  many  Andoverians,  with  more  money  (on  paper)  than  they 
had  ever  had  before,  were  buying  common  stocks  (on  margin) 
and  watching  with  complacency  the  market  reports.  Very  few 
seemed  to  be  worried.  Frederick  L.  Allen  tells  of  a  remark  of 
Roy  Young,  then  governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  he 
watched  the  overburdened  ticker  tape,  “What  I  am  laughing 
at  is  that  I  am  sitting  here  trying  to  keep  a  hundred  and  twenty 
million  people  from  doing  what  they  want  to  do.” 

And  then,  on  October  2 4,  1929,  after  some  earlier  warnings, 
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came  panic  and  a  sudden  drop  from  Cloud  Cuckoo  Land  into 
reality.  The  impact  of  what  was  eventually  to  be  sadly  remem¬ 
bered  as  the  Great  Depression  was  nationwide,  and  Andover  was 
not  immune.  Almost  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  routine,  the  town, 
in  November,  1928,  had  given  Herbert  Hoover  for  President 
a  whopping  majority  of  3,220  votes  against  1,372  for  A1  Smith, 
and  was  obviously  still  staunchly  Republican.  But  the  Hoover 
administration,  although  opened  under  roseate  auspices,  was 
unable  to  control  the  successive  financial  crises  with  any  con¬ 
structive  philosophy;  and  separate  communities,  like  Andover, 
had  to  move  along  from  month  to  month,  aware  of  the  bad  news 
and  using  makeshift  devices  to  postpone  catastrophe.  The  Smith 
and  Dove  plant,  on  which  so  many  local  families  depended  for  a 
livelihood,  was  forced  to  shut  down,  and  employees  in  other  fac¬ 
tories  were  laid  off.  Altogether  too  many  people  were  out  of 
work.  In  1931,  when  the  full  effects  of  the  Depression  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  felt,  a  special  town  meeting  appropriated  10,000 
dollars  for  highway  work  for  the  unemployed.  In  1932,  an  emer¬ 
gency  Committee  on  Employment  was  created;  and  when  the  tax 
rate  was  fixed  again  at  24  dollars,  a  Taxpayers’  Association  was 
formed  to  see  that  it  didn’t  rise  higher.  In  the  same  year  the 
school  committee  reduced  salaries  eight  per  cent,  and  soon  all 
the  other  town  employees  were  cut  ten  per  cent.  This,  of  course, 
was  no  real  solution  for  a  problem  which  was  highly  complex 
and  the  causes  for  which  have  never  been  fully  clarified. 

In  the  retrospect,  it  is  apparent  that  the  suffering  in  Andover 
was  not  as  serious  as  in  other  less  fortunate  areas.  Few  were  with¬ 
out  food,  shelter,  or  clothing.  Life  went  on  as  usual  from  day  to 
day,  with  the  lucky  ones  still  buying  radios  and  automobiles; 
and  the  getting  and  spending  continued  as  usual  even  in  the 
dramatically  critical  week  before  the  inauguration  of  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Cochran  and  his  associates  had  put  aside 
money  for  several  construction  projects  at  Phillips  Academy, 
and  these  gave  employment  to  some  of  the  townspeople.  Even 
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while  the  news  from  the  rest  of  the  country  was  bad,  the  Phillips 
Academy  Commons  and  the  Andover  Inn  were  completed  in 
1930.  The  Addison  Gallery  followed  in  1931,  and  the  Cochran 
Chapel  in  1932. 

In  February,  1930,  ground  was  broken  for  the  Seraphic  Semi¬ 
nary,  on  the  Hood  farm  between  Andover  and  Lowell.  Oper¬ 
ated  by  the  Franciscan  Order,  this  included  a  Preparatory  Semi¬ 
nary  and  a  Training  School  for  Lay  Brothers.  In  1932,  the 
attractive  new  federal  post  office  on  Main  Street  was  completed; 
and  a  year  later  plans  for  a  junior  high  school  were  accepted  by 
the  town  and  approved  by  the  State  Emergency  Board.  All  these 
projects  involved  a  considerable  expenditure,  but  even  they, 
and  the  various  relief  measures  undertaken  from  time  to  time, 
could  not  bring  happiness  to  everybody.  In  the  summer  of  1933, 
a  unit  of  the  Civilian  Relief  Corps  was  established  in  the  Harold 
Parker  State  Forest,  and  citizens  of  the  town  did  everything 
within  their  power  to  make  it  successful. 

Those  who  dwelt  in  Andover  during  the  period  from  1929 
to  1941  have  confused  memories.  The  Old  Order,  such  as  it  was, 
passed  gradually.  The  last  surviving  Civil  War  veteran,  Henry 
L.  Clukey,  died  in  1932.  The  last  streetcar  had  its  final  run  in 
1934.  Dr.  Charles  E.  Abbott,  leader  in  so  many  town  activities, 
died  in  1931;  and  Dr.  Alfred  E.  Stearns,  head  of  Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy  for  thirty  progressive,  fruitful  years,  retired  in  1933.  Miss 
Bertha  Bailey,  principal  of  Abbot  Academy  since  1912,  passed 
away  in  1935,  to  be  succeeded  by  Miss  Marguerite  Hearsey.  Tom 
Cochran,  who  had  put  his  large  fortune  to  such  good  use,  suffered 
a  nervous  breakdown  in  1932  and  died  four  years  later,  believing 
that  he  was  penniless  but  actually  leaving  more  than  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Meanwhile  the  conservative  regime  of  Harding, 
Coolidge,  and  Hoover  had  faded  into  history,  and  the  New  Deal 
initiated  its  radical  program  in  1933.  Andover  was  not  pleased 
with  this  sweeping  substitution  of  Democrats  for  Republicans 
but  could  do  nothing  to  block  it.  And  even  in  defeat,  it  could 
take  pride  in  its  political  consistency! 
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During  these  years  of  constant  apprehension  and  frequent  dis¬ 
tress  the  local  branch  of  the  American  Red  Cross  continued  its 
philanthropic  service,  not  only  through  its  indefatigable  dis¬ 
trict  nurse  but  also  through  various  other  channels  by  which  aid 
was  brought  to  the  needy.  In  March,  1936,  an  exceptionally  dis¬ 
astrous  flood  caused  the  Shawsheen  River  to  overflow  its  banks, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lowlying  area  in  Shawsheen 
and  Marland  villages  was  under  water  for  several  days.  Boats 
were  rowed  from  house  to  house,  and  more  than  a  hundred  resi¬ 
dences  had  to  be  evacuated.  Electric  light  and  telephone  facili¬ 
ties  failed,  and  the  danger  of  fire  and  epidemic  disease  was  for  a 
time  very  serious.  The  Andover  Townsman  for  March  20  came 
out  with  the  statement  in  large  type: 

Because  of  the  Failure  of  the 
Power  Supply  Due  to  the 
Flood,  Today’s  Townsman 
Had  to  be  Printed  by  Hand 

In  this  crisis  the  capacity  of  citizens  to  meet  an  emergency  was 
effectively  displayed,  and  relief  agencies  enrolled  hundreds  of 
volunteers.  Those  who  paddled  around  Shawsheen  Square  in 
canoes  are  not  likely  to  forget  the  occasion. 

Still  another  major  catastrophe  was  the  hurricane  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1938,  during  which  hundreds  of  trees,  including  many  an¬ 
cient  elms  on  the  Academy  campus,  were  irreparably  damaged, 
and  a  huge  tree  fell  through  the  roof  of  the  Abbot  homestead, 
the  oldest  house  in  Andover.  The  town  fathers  allotted  25,000 
dollars  for  rehabilitation,  but  it  takes  more  than  money  to  grow 
a  tree. 

On  the  whole,  however,  the  town  survived  that  tempestuous 
decade  without  lapsing  into  gloom,  and  even  in  some  respects 
made  progress.  The  new  junior  high  school  voted  at  a  special 
town  meeting  in  1932  was  ready,  after  some  unavoidable  delays, 
in  1936,  with  the  necessary  classrooms  and  laboratories,  a  large 
gymnasium,  and  a  spacious  auditorium  available  for  town  gath- 
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erings  which  had  previously  been  held  in  the  room  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  floor  of  the  town  hall.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the 
new  school  building  was  that  it  provided  an  adequate  civic  cen¬ 
ter.  The  combined  enrollment  in  the  high  school  and  junior 
high  school  at  that  time  was  about  eight  hundred  and  fifty.  With¬ 
in  twenty  years  this  fine  new  structure  was  to  be  regarded  as  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  town,  so  rapid  was  the  increase  in 
the  birthrate  and  the  growth  in  population. 

In  politics  Andover  continued  to  be  the  victim  of  repeated 
gerrymandering  which  diminished  its  influence  and  blocked  the 
ambitions  of  some  of  its  promising  younger  citizens.  In  1918  it 
was  joined  with  North  Andover  and  Middleton  as  District  9,  it 
being  informally  understood  that  the  office  of  representative  in 
the  General  Court  would  be  allotted  in  succession  to  each  of  the 
three  component  towns.  This  system  was  obviously  unfortunate 
for  Andover,  whose  local  problems  were  seldom  like  those  of 
Middleton;  and  it  was  especially  bad  because  it  kept  even  a  very 
able  man  from  continuous  service.  With  the  election  of  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Abbott  in  1922,  however,  the  situation  changed  for 
the  better.  He  was  so  tactful  and  so  generally  useful  to  all  his 
constituents  that  nobody  in  either  North  Andover  or  Middleton 
cared  to  run  against  him,  and  he  held  the  position  against  little 
competition  until  1927.  Then  Andover  was  joined  in  an  arti¬ 
ficial  'mesalliance  with  Ward  6,  of  Lawrence,  to  form  a  district 
which  was  decisively  Democratic.  For  the  next  few  years  Ando¬ 
ver’s  traditionally  conservative  and  Republican  electorate  had 
to  endure  with  patience  being  represented  in  the  legislature  by 
Arthur  F.  Ganley  and  Thomas  J.  Lane,  both  Lawrence  Demo¬ 
crats.  Andover  had  a  peculiar  status.  With  its  population  of 
eleven  thousand,  it  was  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District,  in 
the  Fourth  Essex  District  for  state  Senatorial  elections,  and  in 
the  Sixth  Essex  District  for  elections  to  the  state  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  And  in  each  instance  something  was  done  from 
time  to  time  to  nullify  its  normal  Republican  majority.  The 
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power  which  it  exerted  as  a  political  entity  in  the  days  of  John 
N.  Cole  had  now  virtually  vanished. 

For  a  considerable  period  Andover  could  be  proud  of  its  Con¬ 
gressman,  John  Jacob  Rogers,  of  Lowell,  who  served  in  the 
House  from  March  4,  1913,  until  his  death  on  March  28,  1925. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  attractive  and  efficient  wife,  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers,  who  is  still  in  Congress  (1959),  although  not  as 
Andover’s  Representative.  Andover  liked  Mrs.  Rogers,  and  in 
1928  gave  her  3,241  votes  against  1,120  for  her  Democratic  op¬ 
ponent,  Cronin.  In  1936,  however,  through  not  very  subtle 
shenanigan,  Andover  was  shifted,  for  political  reasons,  to  Dis¬ 
trict  7,  with  Lawrence,  Lynn,  and  other  predominantly  Demo¬ 
cratic  municipalities.  Since  that  date,  so  far  as  Congressional 
elections  are  concerned,  Andover  has  been  without  influence. 

In  1941,  by  more  State  House  juggling,  Andover  was  shifted 
to  the  Fourth  District,  allied  with  Ward  1  of  Lawrence,  Methu¬ 
en,  and  North  Andover,  and  the  town  once  again  was  able  to 
send  one  of  its  own  best  citizens  to  the  General  Court,  the  popu¬ 
lar  J.  Everett  Collins.  In  spite  of  some  minor  territorial  changes, 
Collins  retained  his  seat  through  the  ig4o’s,  winning  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow  legislators.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  whenever  circumstances  have  been  at  all  favorable, 
the  town  has  been  able  to  present  candidates  of  superior  quality. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  could  not  do  this  more  often. 

Although  represented  in  legislative  chambers  from  time  to 
time  by  Democrats,  Andover  itself  never  yielded  to  their  seduc¬ 
tions.  In  1936,  in  a  presidential  election  which  saw  Republicans 
carrying  only  Maine  and  Vermont,  Andover  went  strongly  for 
Alf  Landon.  Four  years  later,  when  Wendell  Willkie  was  the 
Republican  standard-bearer,  he  paid  a  brief  campaign  visit  to 
Andover,  which  at  the  polls  gave  him  3,848  against  2,206  for 
Roosevelt.  In  1948,  the  returns  showed  4,151  for  Dewey  and 
2,037  for  Truman,  a  ratio  of  about  two  to  one.  Andover’s  strong 
support  of  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  1952  and  1956  indicated 
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that  its  political  bias  had  been  little  altered  since  the  Civil  War. 

Much  of  Andover’s  essential  unity  and  continuity  has  been 
produced  by  the  faithful  service  of  a  few  town  fathers,  whose 
effectiveness  has  been  a  consequence  not  only  of  ability  but  of 
long  experience.  “Pick  a  good  man  and  keep  him”  seems  to  have 
been  the  understood  policy.  For  example,  since  before  World 
War  I,  it  has  had  only  two  town  clerks:  George  A.  Higgins,  from 
1912  to  1930,  and  George  H.  Winslow,  from  1930  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  same  period  of  almost  half  a  century  it  has  had 
but  three  town  treasurers:  George  A.  Higgins,  from  1909  to 
1929,  Thaxter  Eaton,  from  1929  to  1956 — the  longest  term  of 
office  in  the  town’s  history — and  Anna  M.  Greeley  from  1956  on. 
The  permanence  of  these  officials  has  meant  stability  in  town 
policies.  And  it  has  been  pleasant  to  recognize,  in  the  dark  and 
gloomy  rooms  of  the  town  hall,  the  familiar  cheerful  faces  and 
to  hear  the  warm  greetings  of  friends. 

The  list  of  selectmen,  for  those  who  recall  them,  also  inspires 
confidence  in  the  democratic  system  of  elective  choice.  For  my 
own  satisfaction  as  well  as  the  record,  I  name  them  as  I  have 
known  them  over  more  than  half  a  century: 


Harry  M.  Eames 
Walter  S.  Donald 
Charles  Bowman 
Andrew  McTernen 
Frank  H.  Hardy 
Jeremiah  J.  Daly 

Howell  F.  Shepard 

J.  Everett  Collins 
Roy  E.  Hardy 
Edward  P.  Hall 
Sidney  P.  White 
Stafford  A.  Lindsay 
William  V.  Emmons 


191 1- 1920 
1906-1923 

1912- 1928 
1920-1924 

i923'i935 

1928-1936 

1934- 1941  and 
1946-1949 

1935- 1956 

1936- 1955 
1942-1945 
1949-1959 
1954-1959 
1956-1959 
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These  men  have  represented  various  occupations  and  view¬ 
points,  although  no  teacher,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  has  ever 
run  for  the  office,  perhaps  because  teachers  are  usually  too  busy! 
Furthermore,  the  selectmen,  once  chosen,  have  held  their  posi¬ 
tions,  growing  more  and  more  familiar  with  their  duties  and 
therefore  more  useful  to  their  neighbors.  Having  been  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  each  one  personally  and  watched  them  at  their  work,  I 
am  ready  to  match  them  as  people  and  officials  against  a  similar 
group  from  any  community  in  New  England.  Man  for  man,  they 
have  been  persons  of  character,  worthy  of  recognition  and  equal 
to  their  responsibilities. 

The  moderator,  of  course,  has  less  to  do,  and  the  annual  com¬ 
pensation  has  never  been  alluring,  but  in  Massachusetts  he  has 
always  been  a  trusted  citizen.  That  this  is  the  case  in  Andover  is 
proved  by  the  following  list  of  incumbents  since  the  First  World 
War: 


Alfred  L.  Ripley 

1914-1924 

Alfred  E.  Stearns 

1924-1932 

Frederick  Butler 

1933-1943 

Howell  F.  Shepard 

1944-1945 

Frank  E.  Dunn 

1946 

Arthur  Sweeney 

1947-1953 

Roland  H.  Sherman 

1954- 

The  business  of  town  government  after  the  Second  World 
War  became  more  complicated.  With  the  sudden  increase  in 
population,  not  all  the  registered  voters  could  be  packed  into 
the  Memorial  Auditorium  for  town  meeting;  and  the  possibility 
of  a  representative  town  meeting,  like  that  in  Brookline  and 
other  large  towns,  has  sometimes  been  considered.  But  the  tax¬ 
payers  have  been  unwilling  to  transfer  their  inherent  rights  and 
privileges  to  others.  In  the  existing  system,  there  are,  of  course, 
some  annoying  difficulties  of  administration.  A  vocal  and  un¬ 
ruly  minority  may  get  their  way  by  early  filling  the  seats.  Often 
a  citizen  with  a  grievance  or  a  pet  theory  talks  too  loudly  and  too 
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long.  But  over  the  years  the  completely  democratic  process  has 
worked,  and  the  voters  have  been  content,  or  at  least  indifferent. 
On  most  issues  orderly  debate  has  led  to  sound  decisions,  and  the 
voice  of  the  people  continues  to  find  expression. 

What  will  happen  when  the  town-management  form  of  gov¬ 
ernment,  recently  adopted,  goes  into  full  operation,  remains  to 
be  seen,  and  the  discussion  of  it  may  properly  be  left  to  some  fu¬ 
ture  historian. 
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Our  Own  Times 


Financial  conditions  in  the  United  States  had  somewhat  im¬ 
proved  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  first  administration, 
with  its  drastic  corrective  measures,  but  in  the  autumn  of  1937, 
when  the  New  Deal  honeymoon  was  over,  we  suffered  what  was 
delicately  termed  a  “recession”;  and  in  April,  1938,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  felt  obliged  to  go  “on  the  air”  to  ask  Congress  for  a  relief 
appropriation  of  three  billion  dollars.  Substantial  prosperity  for 
towns  like  Andover  was  still,  to  use  the  current  phrase,  “around 
the  corner.”  But  there  was  little  real  privation,  and  the  citizens 
went  about  their  daily  duties  without  too  much  complaint,  hav¬ 
ing  become  accustomed  to  bringing  up  their  children  to  face  a 
world  of  crises. 

Indeed  another  crisis  was  close  at  hand,  for  the  international 
situation  was  steadily  deteriorating.  In  1931,  in  defiance  of  po¬ 
litical  morality,  Japan  had  seized  Manchuria,  thus  encouraging 
a  series  of  similar  aggressive  acts  by  totalitarian  states.  Secretary 
of  State  Stimson,  familiar  to  the  townspeople  because  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Phillips  Academy  and  his  later  service  as  trustee,  real¬ 
ized  the  implications  of  the  Japanese  attack  but  could  get  little 
support  from  other  nations  in  his  condemnation  of  it. 

Readers  of  this  history  must  often  have  felt  that  an  inordinate 
amount  of  space  has  been  devoted  to  wars.  Perhaps  it  has  been  a 
mistake  to  lay  so  much  stress  on  military  matters.  But  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  these  various  conflicts,  at  home  and  overseas,  have 
been  important  for  everybody,  young  or  old;  and,  although  de¬ 
structive  and  unchristian,  they  cannot  be  ignored.  War,  poten- 
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tial  or  actual,  has  always  been,  and  unfortunately  still  is,  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  human  motivation. 

A  few  dates  may  help  to  clarify  the  course  of  events  in  the 
1930’s.  In  1935,  Mussolini,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Japan, 
invaded  Ethiopia.  In  1936,  Hitler’s  troops  entered  the  Rhine¬ 
land  unopposed.  The  farce  of  Munich  occurred  in  September, 
1938,  but  in  the  following  March  the  Fuehrer  broke  his  prom¬ 
ises  and  overran  Czechoslovakia.  On  September  1,  the  German 
army  marched  into  Poland.  Two  days  later,  Prime  Minister 
Neville  Chamberlain  told  the  British  people  that  they  were  at 
war  with  Germany.  The  pattern  of  1914  was  being  repeated, 
with  different  names  but  with  the  same  manner  and  intent. 

What  the  United  States  could  or  would  do  was  again  deter¬ 
mined  by  public  opinion,  expressed  directly  and  indirectly  in 
many  communities  like  Andover.  As  a  people  we  were  too  well- 
informed,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  to  be  deluded  by  the  “Ameri¬ 
ca  Firsters,”  like  Father  Coughlin,  Colonel  Lindbergh,  and  their 
fellow  isolationists.  But  the  views  of  influential  citizens  did  shift 
as  one  incendiary  crisis  followed  another  and  Hitler’s  purposes 
became  recognizable.  The  President,  skillful  in  guiding  as  well 
as  in  sensing  public  opinion,  put  through  his  preparedness  meas¬ 
ures,  despite  stubborn  and  often  stupid  Congressional  opposi¬ 
tion.  Registration  under  the  Draft  Law  began  at  Andover  in 
October,  1 940.  The  first  two  inductees  were  escorted  to  the  rail¬ 
road  station,  in  accordance  with  precedents  set  in  1861  and  1917, 
by  a  band  and  a  parade;  but  by  a  quaint  irony,  neither  one 
qualified,  and  both  were  shortly  back  in  town,  without  any  pub¬ 
licity!  By  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor,  ninety-four  Andover  young 
men  had  been  inducted. 

Probably  every  middle-aged  American  remembers  where  he 
received  the  news  of  the  Japanese  “deed  of  infamy.”  On  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  Saturday,  December  6,  1941,  my  wife  and  I  attended  a 
small  dinner  in  Boston.  An  American  admiral,  over  the  cigars, 
declared  categorically  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Japa¬ 
nese  to  fight  the  United  States.  We  were  too  well  guarded.  Our 
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fleet  was  constantly  patrolling  the  China  Sea.  Our  high  com¬ 
mand  was  ready  for  any  emergency.  Never  was  complacency 
more  assertive  and  maudlin. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day,  after  a  Sunday  luncheon  at  the 
headmaster’s  house,  I  was  telling  my  guests  the  authoritative 
statements  which  I  had  heard  on  the  previous  evening.  In  the 
midst  of  our  conversation  the  telephone  rang,  and  I  heard  the 
voice  of  an  excited  neighbor  almost  shouting,  “Jack,  turn  on 
your  radio.  Pearl  Harbor  has  been  attacked  by  the  Japanese, 
and  our  whole  Pacific  fleet  was  been  destroyed.”  We  all  listened 
with  incredulity — and  horror.  The  almost  hysterical  message 
left  no  doubt  that  our  fears  of  the  last  few  months  had  been  justi¬ 
fied.  Everybody  was  aware  what  was  sure  to  follow — months  of 
restriction  and  sacrifice  and  mourning,  of  battles  a  long  distance 
from  home  against  foes  who  had  long  been  preparing  for  the 
desperate  struggle. 

The  reaction  throughout  the  nation  was  prompt  and  impres¬ 
sive.  President  Roosevelt  acted  without  delay  in  asking  Con¬ 
gress  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan;  and  Hitler  and  Mussolini  helped  our  unity 
considerably  by  declaring  war  on  the  United  States.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  on  December  9  spoke  over  the  radio  to  his  fellow  country¬ 
men,  now,  facing  danger,  united  after  the  disputes  of  the  previ¬ 
ous  months.  In  Andover  the  response  was  immediate.  A  public 
rally  was  held  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium,  and  a  special  town 
meeting  was  called  to  appropriate  funds  for  emergencies.  The 
citizens  had  learned  much  from  World  War  I  about  effective 
organization.  Furthermore,  they  had  known  for  some  months  of 
the  coming  inevitable  test  of  strength.  The  mood  of  the  town 
during  this  second  global  conflict  was  cool  and  determined.  The 
people  had  not  wanted  a  war,  but  they  were  ready  to  pitch  in 
and  defeat  the  enemy.  The  job  had  to  be  done,  at  much  cost  of 
money  and  human  lives.  We  were  sure  that  all  the  forces  making 
for  human  progress,  indeed  the  will  of  God  himself,  were  on  our 
side. 
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More  than  a  year  before  the  actual  outbreak  of  hostilities,  the 
three  communities  of  Andover,  North  Andover,  and  Boxford 
had  been  grouped  together  for  administrative  reasons  under 
Selective  Board,  Number  5,  with  Samuel  F.  Rockwell,  of  North 
Andover,  as  chairman,  and  Henry  S.  Hopper,  of  Andover,  as  sec¬ 
retary.  They  had  become  accustomed  to  prolonged  sessions,  and 
had  accomplished  their  difficult  assignment  tactfully,  with  a  min¬ 
imum  of  friction.  Even  before  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
two  Andover  boys  lost  their  lives  in  training:  Robert  T.  Thomp¬ 
son,  a  flying  cadet,  had  fallen  to  his  death,  April  9,  1941,  at  Max¬ 
well  Field,  Alabama,  and  Seaman  2nd  Class  David  B.  Brown 
had  been  killed  by  the  propeller  of  a  plane  on  September  17  of 
the  same  year.  In  their  final  report  under  date  of  January  1, 
1946,  the  board  stated  that  the  combined  population  of  the 
three  towns  which  they  represented  was  about  20,670.  From 
this  area  were  registered  6,856  males  between  the  ages  of  eight¬ 
een  and  sixty-four.  Of  these,  1,838  were  sent  from  Andover  to 
the  armed  forces.  The  number  listed  on  the  combined  three 
honor  rolls  came  to  2,470,  or  13.36  per  cent  of  the  population. 

Fifty-four  Andover  residents  gave  their  lives  in  service — 
about  one  out  of  every  thirty-four.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  American  battle  deaths  in  the  Civil  War 
amounted  to  140,414,  in  the  Spanish- American  War  to  368,  in 
World  War  I  to  53,398,  in  World  War  II  to  291,337,  and  in  the 
so-called  “Korean  Conflict”  to  33,647.  Obviously  the  Second 
World  War  was  the  bloodiest  of  them  all.  And  when  we  realize 
that  the  number  of  “wounds  not  mortal”  from  1941  to  1945  was 
670,846  as  compared  with  203,376  in  World  War  I,  we  realize 
that  these  Andover  boys,  civilians  by  training  and  peace-loving 
by  philosophy,  went  through  the  most  terrible  conflict  of  mod¬ 
ern  times,  indeed  called  by  Mr.  Churchill  “the  most  merciless 
of  all  wars  of  which  record  has  been  kept.” 

The  stories  behind  these  cold  statistics  disclose  the  upheaval 
caused  by  war  in  a  typical  American  community.  Not  recorded, 
of  course,  are  the  innumerable  minor  disruptions  and  sacrifices, 
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the  separation  of  fathers  from  wives  and  children,  the  transfer 
of  activities  from  normal  living  to  emergency  demands,  the  shift 
of  emphasis  in  what  had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  routine  daily 
programs.  Very  few  in  those  days  shirked  responsibility  or  de¬ 
manded  special  concessions.  War,  as  usual,  brought  out  the  best 
in  many  quiet  men  and  women. 

As  the  descriptive  and  autobiographical  books  since  written 
have  indicated,  World  War  II,  for  the  service  men  on  the  battle 
lines,  was  seldom  a  romantic  experience.  All  over  the  world,  in¬ 
to  places  with  strange  names  of  which  they  had  never  before 
heard,  Andover  boys  were  sent,  with  the  Army  and  Navy,  the 
Marines  and  the  Air  Corps.  Some  of  them  just  disappeared,  nev¬ 
er  to  be  seen  again,  blown  up  in  a  destroyer  or  scattered  to  bits 
by  a  bomb,  often  without  ever  knowing  what  hit  them.  The  first 
to  lose  his  life  in  action  was  apparently  Arthur  J.  Gautier,  of  the 
Marines,  who  was  killed,  November  23,  1942,  at  Guadalcanal, 
a  name  already  fraught  with  tragic  connotations.  Others  died  in 
far-off  lands  or  in  half-known  seas.  Second  Lieutenant  Edward 
P.  Poynter,  of  the  Army  Air  Force,  went  on  a  mission,  July  15, 
1943,  at  Adak,  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  never  returned. 
Technical  Sergeant  Norman  D.  Ellis  fell  mortally  wounded, 
July  17,  1944,  near  Valtussa,  Italy,  while  leading  his  men  in  an 
attack  on  a  hill  held  by  the  enemy.  Albert  V.  Winward  was  shot 
down,  July  22,  1944,  in  an  airplane  crash  at  Macero,  Brazil.  Pri¬ 
vate,  First  Class,  Alexander  Smith  was  killed,  October  6,  1944, 
in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  in  France.  Private,  First  Class,  Thom¬ 
as  F.  Ryan,  in  General  Patton’s  famous  Third  Army,  was  instant¬ 
ly  killed,  April  12,  1945,  in  Germany.  Sergeant  William  J. 
Thompson,  of  the  Second  Marine  Division,  lost  his  life  in  the 
landing  on  Okinawa,  June  18,  1945.  These  are  just  a  few  illus¬ 
trations  of  what  happened  in  foreign  lands  to  many  promising 
young  men  who,  until  they  were  inducted,  had  never  been  very 
far  away  from  home. 

Andover’s  old  families,  whose  representatives  had  fought  in 
many  wars,  had  also  a  share  in  this  newest  one.  Many  inspiring 
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examples  of  continued  loyalty  could  be  cited,  but  perhaps  the 
most  unusual  was  that  of  two  John  Radford  Abbots,  father  and 
son.  The  older  Abbot,  a  graduate  of  Phillips  Academy  and  Har¬ 
vard,  had  become  an  architect;  but  when  war  broke  out,  he  en¬ 
listed  in  the  United  States  Air  Force,  rising  to  the  rank  of  major, 
and  actually  landed  in  North  Africa  on  V-Day  in  1945.  John 
Radford  Abbot,  Jr.,  finished  Harvard  in  February,  1943,  be¬ 
came  an  ensign  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  lost  his  life  on 
June  16,  1945,  when  his  destroyer,  the  Twiggs,  was  sunk  at  Oki¬ 
nawa  by  a  Japanese  suicide  pilot.  He  belonged  to  the  twelfth 
generation  in  direct  descent  from  the  original  George  Abbot  of 
the  first  proprietors. 

It  was  a  long,  hard  war,  marked  by  several  early  disasters  and 
some  very  real  sacrifices.  There  was  a  period  when  the  Japanese 
dominated  most  of  the  Pacific,  when  Singapore  had  fallen,  and 
when  German  submarines  were  making  the  Atlantic  a  sea  of 
terror.  The  temper  of  the  town  in  those  days  was  gloomy  but  de¬ 
termined  and  grim.  A  Home  Defense  unit  was  formed  under 
Captain  Emmet  Holt,  who  was  succeeded  after  his  death  by 
Captain  George  C.  Emmons.  As  in  World  War  I,  this  offered  a 
fine  training  program  not  only  for  many  active  senior  citizens 
but  also  for  younger  men  anticipating  the  draft.  More  than  one 
middle-aged  resident  lost  pounds  of  “too,  too  solid  flesh”  taking 
setting-up  exercises.  Soon  every  window  in  town  had  a  black-out 
curtain,  and  the  streets  were  patrolled  at  night  by  volunteer 
wardens.  The  rationing  of  tires  and  gasoline  was  carried  out  by 
vigilant  committees  capable  of  resisting  pressure  even  from  their 
neighbors.  The  upper  floor  of  the  town  hall  was  remodeled  as  a 
center  for  civilian  war  activities  of  every  type.  Phillips  Academy 
abandoned  its  spring  vacation  in  order  to  save  travel  and  initi¬ 
ated  a  summer  session  so  that  its  seniors  could  graduate  earlier 
and  go  into  service.  From  time  to  time  the  town  welcomed  Colo¬ 
nel  Henry  L.  Stimson,  now  Secretary  of  War,  who  came  back  to 
preside  over  meetings  of  the  Phillips  Academy  trustees. 

After  one  announcement  of  critical  shortage,  the  old  trolley 
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rails  on  Main  Street  were  removed  for  badly  needed  scrap  iron, 
and  even  the  Spring  Grove  Cemetery  gave  up  its  cannon.  Once 
the  war  came  very  close  to  the  Hill.  One  Sunday  afternoon  in 
the  winter  of  1 943,  when  the  snow  lay  more  than  a  foot  deep  on 
the  level,  an  army  plane  flew  dangerously  low  over  the  Academy 
campus,  finally  crashing  in  the  backyard  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Towle, 
on  Porter  Road.  There  it  was  surrounded  “in  a  trice”  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  students,  watching  it  as  it  went  up  in  flames  while  bul¬ 
lets  went  off  in  every  direction,  fortunately  without  finding  a 
human  target.  The  pilot  himself  had  bailed  out  and,  after  search 
parties  had  scoured  the  countryside,  was  discovered  sitting  on  a 
log  in  a  Boxford  swamp  with  a  broken  leg. 

The  Red  Cross  continued  to  perform  its  usual  loyal  and  com¬ 
prehensive  service.  Some  three  hundred  workers  produced  ap¬ 
proximately  thirty  thousand  garments  and  one  million  two  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  surgical  dressings.  Home  nursing  classes  were 
formed.  In  1943  the  first  of  many  Blood  Donor  Units  visited  An¬ 
dover  and  departed  with  more  than  three  thousand  pints  of 
blood.  Successive  Red  Cross  fund-raising  campaigns  resulted  in 
larger  and  more  numerous  contributions.  In  1 944,  for  example, 
the  total  receipts  were  54,500  dollars  from  more  than  four  thou¬ 
sand  people.  Several  “drives”  for  the  sale  of  War  Savings  Bonds 
were  amazingly  successful.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  a 
thousand  men  and  women  were  registered  in  various  civilian 
defense  activities,  and  this  does  not  include  the  many  hundreds 
who  toiled  diligently  and  sometimes  triumphantly  in  their  vic¬ 
tory  gardens. 

Unique  among  the  local  organizations  with  constructive  ci¬ 
vilian  programs  was  an  informal  Home  Service  committee  which 
first  took  shape  on  August  27,1 945 ,  as  a  result  of  a  meeting  called 
by  John  M.  Erving  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  service  men  and 
their  families.  At  Christmas,  it  sent  a  holiday  box  to  every  man 
or  woman  in  the  armed  forces  from  Andover.  Having  found 
much  other  useful  work  to  perform,  it  was  more  formally  organ¬ 
ized  on  April  51,  1943,  as  the  Andover  Servicemen’s  Fund  As- 
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sociation,  with  J.  Everett  Collins  as  its  first  president.  Operating 
through  various  subcommittees,  it  eventually  covered  a  broad 
philanthropic  area.  It  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
secured  office  space  in  the  Shaw  House,  prepared  a  card  index 
of  all  local  persons  in  war  service,  sent  gift  packages  to  hospital¬ 
ized  men  and  women,  gave  “In  Memoriam”  certificates  to  the 
families  of  those  who  had  lost  their  lives,  and  provided  finan¬ 
cial  assistance  to  worthy  cases  on  the  home  front.  Nearly  all  its 
work  was  carried  on  by  volunteers.  Not  until  December,  1945, 
did  this  organization  complete  its  business,  close  its  headquar¬ 
ters,  and  transfer  its  valuable  files  to  the  Veterans’  Office  in  the 
town  hall. 

Gradually,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  preparation  and  adjust¬ 
ment  had  been  accomplished,  the  United  States  was  able  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  enemy.  The  tide  of  war  turned, 
and  hope  of  victory  become  less  and  less  nebulous.  The  landing 
in  North  Africa,  the  sturdy  and  heroic  resistance  of  the  Russians 
to  German  invasion,  the  Allied  advance  through  Italy,  the  re¬ 
gaining  one  by  one  of  the  Pacific  islands  from  Japan,  the  mag¬ 
nificent  landing  in  France  on  D-Day,  the  swift  surge  across  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  Rhine  and  beyond,  the  collapse  of  Germany,  and 
finally,  in  August,  1945,  the  dropping  of  the  atom  bombs  on 
Japan — these  were  successive  steps  towards  the  ultimate  tri¬ 
umph.  Meanwhile  Mussolini  had  been  assassinated,  Hitler  had 
committed  suicide,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  had  died,  Harry  S. 
Truman  had  succeeded  him  as  President,  Winston  Churchill 
had  been  repudiated  by  his  countrymen,  and  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  had  been  set  up.  One  dramatic  event  followed  another, 
each  one  exciting.  Every  American  was  glad  when  peace  had 
been  proclaimed,  but  it  was  significant  that  most  of  them  spoke, 
not  of  “victory,”  but  of  “the  end  of  the  war.” 

The  German  debacle  was  received  in  Andover  rather  quietly, 
with  no  bands  or  banners,  but  with  thanksgivings  in  all  the 
churches.  In  August,  when  the  Japanese  surrendered,  the  town 
did  celebrate,  although  with  some  restraint.  The  general  feel- 
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ing  was  one  of  relief  rather  than  of  elation.  A  difficult  and  pro¬ 
foundly  disagreeable  task  had  been  successfully  completed,  but 
at  a  tremendous  cost  in  lives,  material,  and  energy.  In  a  sense  it 
had  been  a  negative  conflict,  a  defense  of  human  freedom,  in¬ 
volving  the  extermination  of  several  irresponsible  fanatics  and 
their  adherents  thousands  of  miles  away.  As  we  look  back,  we 
can’t  help  feeling  doubtful  about  any  positive  contribution 
made  by  the  war  to  the  evolution  of  man  and  his  society.  Wheth¬ 
er  it  actually  aided  human  progress  or  marked  another  step  in 
deterioration  will  be  determined  by  the  course  of  history. 

Of  the  various  literary  interpreters  of  the  titanic  struggle 
Andover  supplied  one  of  the  ablest.  John  Horne  Burns,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Burns,  born  October  7,  1916,  attended 
Phillips  Academy  and  Harvard,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1933 
with  Phi  Beta  Kappa  standing.  He  had  originally  planned  to  be 
a  concert  pianist,  but  instead  accepted  a  position  as  master  in 
English  at  Loomis  School,  in  Connecticut.  Joining  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Army  in  1942,  he  was  shortly  assigned  as  an  intelligence 
officer  with  the  Allied  Forces,  first  in  Africa  and  later  in  Italy. 
After  his  discharge,  he  published  in  1947  his  first  novel,  The 
Gallery ,  which  was  chosen  by  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 
as  the  best  war  novel  of  the  year.  Although  it  painted  a  frank  and 
sordid  picture  of  military  life  in  all  its  aspects,  it  had  both  truth 
and  quality.  Certainly  no  participant  wrote  about  that  corrod¬ 
ing  experience  with  fewer  inhibitions  or  concessions  to  Puri¬ 
tanism.  The  book  showed  so  much  promise  that  Burns  was 
hailed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  younger,  completely 
disillusioned  generation  of  writers,  later  to  be  described  by  the 
adjective  “beaten.”  His  two  ensuing  publications,  Lucifer  with 
a  Book  (1949)  and  A  Cry  of  Children  (1952),  were  disappointing, 
although  they  were  rooted  deep  in  his  own  experience  and  were 
an  expression  of  his  career  and  temperament.  He  died,  August 
10,  1953,  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  in  Livorno,  Italy,  where  he 
had  gone  to  gather  material  for  what  he  planned  to  be  his  fourth 
novel.  His  premature  death  was  a  loss  to  American  literature. 
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For  three  years  and  eight  months  our  nation  had  been  at  war 
with  enemies  around  the  world.  Americans  now  had  a  right  to 
hope  that  they  might  enjoy  themselves  in  peace.  Instead  they 
faced  an  era  of  “cold  war,”  of  possible  attack  from  irresponsible 
exponents  of  a  ruthless  political  philosophy,  during  which  all 
young  men  must  look  forward  to  and  plan  for  military  service  as 
part  of  their  duties  as  citizens.  A  child  born  in  the  1 930’s  could 
remember  years  of  depression  followed  by  war  and  was  never 
quite  sure  what  worse  things  the  future  had  in  store  for  him.  But 
in  spite  of  these  depressing  recollections  and  clouded  hopes,  his 
parents  in  Andover  were  planning  for  the  town’s  tercentenary 
observance  in  1946. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  during  the  war  optimistic  history- 
minded  citizens  had  begun  to  think  of  what  could  be  done  to 
observe  the  significant  anniversary.  Plymouth,  Boston,  Salem, 
and  other  ancient  coastal  communities  had  been  celebrating 
similar  occasions  ever  since  1930,  when  Governor  Coolidge  and 
Senator  Lodge  had  delivered  addresses  in  recognition  of  the  Pil¬ 
grims.  It  was  suggested  that  North  Andover  be  included,  for 
after  all  it  was  in  that  area  that  Andover  originated;  but  neither 
town  seemed  to  favor  such  participation,  and  that  plan  was 
abandoned. 

The  committee  appointed  for  Andover  included,  in  addition 
to  Claude  M.  Fuess  (chairman)  and  Roy  E.  Hardy  (secretary), 
the  following  representative  citizens: 

Frederick  E.  Cheever 
J.  Everett  Collins 
Leo  F.  Daley 
Thaxter  Eaton 
Burton  S.  Flagg 
Bessie  P.  Goldsmith 
Edward  P.  Hall 
H.  Bradford  Lewis 
Bernard  L.  McDonald 
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Howell  F.  Shepard 
Mary  Byers  Smith 
Irving  Southworth 
William  A.  Trow 
Henry  G.  Tyer 

The  fact  that  times  had  changed  was  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  this  committee.  On  the  list  was  not  a  single  Abbott, 
either  with  one  “t”  or  two  “t’s,”  and  no  Foster,  Holt,  Lovejoy, 
or  Stevens.  Some  of  those  named  were  relatively  new  to  An¬ 
dover,  but  all  were  familiar  with  and  interested  in  its  history. 
One  of  them,  Mr.  Lewis,  had  participated  in  the  two  hundred 
and  fiftieth  anniversary  ceremonies  in  1896  and  even,  for  the 
edification  of  his  colleagues,  recalled  some  of  the  speeches.  Sev¬ 
eral  members  represented  important  business  and  commercial 
interests  in  the  town.  Everybody  knew  everybody  else  by  his  or 
her  first  name.  They  met  frequently  in  a  drab  and  dismal  room 
in  the  town  hall,  but  the  discussions  were  so  lively  and  absorbing 
that  they  soon  forgot  their  surroundings. 

The  primary  desire  was  to  produce  a  celebration  which  would 
not  be  stuffed  with  antiquarianism.  Commendably  ambitious, 
the  committee,  meeting  in  wartime,  prepared  a  preliminary 
budget  of  22,000  dollars,  which  the  town  meeting  of  1945  re¬ 
jected  as  being  too  extravagant  for  a  community  hitherto  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  prudence  and  economy.  Thus  warned,  the  com¬ 
mittee  reconsidered  and  emerged  with  a  modest  request  for 
5,000  dollars,  exlusive  of  a  projected  history  of  the  town,  the  re¬ 
search  expense  for  which  was  estimated  at  2,000  dollars.  This 
revised  budget,  apparently  more  in  accord  with  the  wishes  of 
the  taxpayers,  was  accepted,  and  the  committee  modified  its  plans 
accordingly.  The  program  as  eventually  prepared  covered  four 
days  and  was  sufficiently  elaborate  so  that  nobody  complained. 

On  Thursday,  May  30  (Memorial  Day),  1946,  with  the  Second 
World  War  over,  the  Tercentenary  program  opened  with  a 
service  for  the  veterans  of  all  wars  in  the  Memorial  Auditorium, 
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with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Philip  K.  Allen  as  the  principal  speak¬ 
er.  This  was  followed  by  the  traditional  parade  to  the  Memorial 
Tower,  participated  in  by  old-timers  from  World  War  I  as  well 
as  recently  discharged  service  men  in  more  modern  uniforms. 

Meanwhile  from  across  the  Atlantic  had  arrived  as  guests  of 
the  town  Mayor  George  D.  Young,  of  Andover,  Hampshire 
County,  England,  and  his  official  “Mayoress,”  Mrs.  Maud  Sains- 
bury.  The  bachelor  mayor,  in  accordance  with  local  custom,  was 
entitled  to  choose  his  own  hostess,  whom  in  this  instance  he 
must  have  appointed  because  of  her  charm  and  graciousness. 
The  committee,  not  having  been  notified  in  advance  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  had  naturally  engaged  what  was  virtually  the  bridal 
suite  at  the  Andover  Inn.  When  the  true  situation  was  discov¬ 
ered,  newspapers  all  over  the  United  States  pounced  on  what 
was  obviously  an  unusual  item;  and  Mrs.  Sainsbury  hastened  to 
telephone  her  husband  of  the  mistake,  which  had,  of  course, 
been  rectified. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  Mayor  Young,  accustomed  to  the 
climatic  surprises  of  an  English  May,  arrived  wearing  heavy 
woolens.  The  weather  happened  to  be  unseasonably  warm  and, 
in  addition,  the  heating  apparatus  in  the  inn  went  on  a  rampage 
and  could  not  be  turned  off.  Mr.  Young,  although  he  was  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  this  field,  was  unable  to  adjust  the  radiators  and  had  to 
wait  until  a  plumber  could  be  secured.  Even  in  the  open  air, 
under  the  hot  sun,  he  sweltered  and  not  until  he  was  taken  down¬ 
town  and  bought  two  Palm  Beach  suits  was  he  at  last  reasonably 
comfortable.  Despite  these  disasters,  he  was  uniformly  cheerful 
and  carried  out  an  arduous  schedule  without  showing  fatigue. 

Throughout  the  proceedings  an  industrial  exhibit  was  kept 
open  in  the  Memorial  Gymnasium,  where  Andover  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  salesmen  displayed  their  products.  It  was  described  as  a 
varied  and  colorful  panorama,  ranging  from  stuffed  toy  animals 
to  a  rubber  bridge  pontoon  made  by  the  Tyer  Company,  capable 
of  displacing  eight  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of  water.  Many  of  the 
objects  had  been  created  by  school  children  in  their  various  de- 
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partments.  Visited  by  hundreds  of  sightseers,  this  exhibit  of¬ 
fered  a  comprehensive  and  rather  thrilling  picture  of  Andover 
at  work,  a  very  different  community  from  the  original  simple 
rural  settlement  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

What  the  town  had  been  and  done  over  the  years  was  shown  in 
the  historical  pageant  on  Friday  afternoon,  when  on  the  Play- 
stead  scenes  prepared  and  personalized  by  school  children  were 
depicted,  each  in  the  costumes  of  its  period.  The  Indian  Ridge 
School,  for  example,  portrayed  the  crude  village  of  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  the  purchase  of  land  from  Cutshumache,  and  the  town’s 
incorporation  in  1646.  The  succeeding  “episodes”  were  classi¬ 
fied  under  five  headings:  educational,  social,  industrial,  politi¬ 
cal  and  religious,  and  military.  Various  celebrities  associated 
with  Andover  appeared  one  after  another:  Washington,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Mrs.  Stowe,  Emerson,  Franklin  Pierce,  Samuel  F.  Smith, 
James  Russell  Lowell,  and  others.  Such  incidents  as  the  witch¬ 
craft  trials  and  the  Acadian  exiles  in  1756  lent  themselves  es¬ 
pecially  well  to  this  picturesque  treatment.  The  program  closed 
with  groups  illustrating  each  of  the  eight  wars  in  which,  up  to 
that  date,  Andover  had  taken  part.  Many  a  junior  citizen  learned 
from  this  panorama  facts  about  his  town  which  he  had  never 
known  before. 

On  Saturday,  June  1,  athletic  sports  had  been  arranged,  but 
the  rain  descended  in  torrents,  and  the  baseball  game  in  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  was  completely  drowned  out.  In  the  evening,  which  was 
far  from  agreeable  outside,  the  huge  Tercentenary  banquet  was 
held  in  the  Case  Memorial  Building  on  the  Hill.  Many  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  spoke.  President  James  P.  Baxter,  III,  of 
Williams  College,  gave  a  brilliant  historical  address.  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  James  V.  Forrestal,  Governor  Maurice  J.  Tobin, 
Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Congresswoman  Edith  Nourse  Rog¬ 
ers — all  these  had  something  friendly  and  complimentary  to 
say  about  the  Good  Old  Town.  Mayor  Young  then  made  his 
only  public  address  during  his  visit,  bringing  greetings  not  only 
from  the  ancient  borough  of  Andover,  England,  but  also  from 
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his  British  fellow  countrymen.  He  remarked  that  Andover,  Eng¬ 
land,  had  probably  seen  more  of  the  American  Army  than  An¬ 
dover,  Massachusetts,  having  had  five  thousand  American  troops 
billeted  there  at  one  time.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  the  close 
connection  established  between  the  English-speaking  peoples  in 
wartime  would  be  continued  and  strengthened  in  days  of  peace. 

The  Worshipful  Mayoress,  Mrs.  Sainsbury,  however,  stole 
the  show.  Bringing  greetings  particularly  from  the  women  of 
Great  Britain,  she  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  warm  welcome 
which  she  had  received;  and  in  a  manner  which  won  all  hearts 
she  referred  to  our  “lovely  wooden  houses”  and  to  our  “charm¬ 
ing  children.”  She  closed  with  a  fervent  hope  that  the  women  of 
the  two  nations  would  help  to  build  a  lasting  peace — “the  heart’s 
desire  of  all.”  Her  brief  but  sincere  message  was  followed  by 
deafening  applause.  Everything  considered,  it  was  a  good  eve¬ 
ning  with  which  the  Anniversary  committee,  very  critical  of 
themselves,  were  quite  satisfied. 

On  Sunday  morning  large  congregations  filled  the  local 
churches  to  listen  to  historical  addresses.  That  evening  a  chorus 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices,  directed  by  the  versatile  J.  Ev¬ 
erett  Collins,  gave  a  sacred  concert  in  the  Cochran  Chapel,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  its  superb  organ.  Thus,  with  music,  An¬ 
dover  closed  its  three-hundredth  year.  A  great  deal  of  time  was 
devoted  to  preparation  for  the  event,  but  the  results  justified  the 
planning  and  the  expense.  From  the  Mayor’s  parlour  in  the 
Municipal  Office  in  England  came  an  official  message  of  good 
will,  saying  in  part: 

We  wish  to  be  placed  on  record  that  we  in  Andover,  England,  be¬ 
ing  mindful  of  the  bond  of  friendship  and  the  historic  link  that 
has  existed  between  our  two  towns  from  the  early  years  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century,  sincerely  desire  that  this  bond  of  friendship  shall 
continue  and  be  strengthened  in  the  future. 

From  1646  to  1946!  Andover  men  and  women  always  lock 
arms  and  walk  together  in  times  of  danger  and  times  of  rejoicing. 
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Responding  to  emotions  of  fear  and  joy,  they  become  united,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  community.  World  War  II  and  the  Ter¬ 
centenary  thus  brought  about  this  result,  with  the  citizens  first 
enduring  and  then  commemorating  together.  The  story  of  the 
town  comes  fittingly  to  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  first  three  hun¬ 
dred  years.  All  that  is  needed  to  round  it  out  is  a  concluding  word 
of  summary  and  attempted  prophecy. 
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Todays  Actualities  and  Trends 


Statistically  speaking,  the  Andover  of  today  covers  an  area 
of  approximately  thirty-one  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  almost  fourteen  thousand,  of  whom  about  20  per  cent  are 
fourteen  years  old  or  younger  and  about  1 1  per  cent  sixty-five 
or  older.  The  property  valuation  must  be  not  far  from  23,000,- 
000  dollars.  Abject  poverty  is  almost  unknown  within  its  bor¬ 
ders,  and  the  number  of  those  in  the  upper  income  brackets  is 
well  above  the  average  of  the  nation.  Indeed  the  standard  of 
living  is  probably  not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  town  of  its  size 
in  New  England.  The  level  of  education  is  high,  college  gradu¬ 
ates  being  numerous  and  illiteracy  very  rare. 

Andoverians,  being  fond  of  their  town,  are  not  likely  to  un¬ 
derestimate  it;  but  never  has  it  been  put  under  the  sociologist’s 
microscope,  like  Newburyport  (“Yankee  City’’)  or  Muncie,  In¬ 
diana  (“Middletown”),  as  a  specimen  of  American  “culture.” 
In  1954,  however,  Andover  was  selected  for  one  of  the  five  “case 
studies”  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Library 
Association  and  financed  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund  for  Adult 
Education.  In  this  completely  objective  investigation,  Andover’s 
Memorial  Hall  Library  was  cited  as  an  outstanding  example  of 
“Library-Community  Interaction.”  But  what  is  even  more  in¬ 
teresting  about  this  Report ,  published  in  a  volume  entitled  Li¬ 
brary  Education  in  Action,  was  its  interspersed  comment  on  the 
quality  of  our  town.  Some  relevant  passages  from  the  article  in¬ 
dicate  the  impression  made  by  the  community  as  a  whole  on  an 
unprejudiced  visitor: 
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Located  within  commuting  distance  of  Boston  but  economically 
a  part  of  the  Lawrence  metropolitan  area,  Andover  has  become  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  neither,  retaining  its  individuality  and  its  small-town  char¬ 
acter  to  a  marked  degree.  .  .  .  Andover  has  suffered  in  the  past  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  textile  industry,  but  the  industrial  picture  has 
recently  exhibited  a  new  vitality  in  the  efforts  of  local  business  lead¬ 
ers  to  bring  a  greater  diversity  of  industry  to  the  entire  area.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  a  wool  warehouse,  a  woolen  and  worsted  mill,  and  two  rub¬ 
ber  factories,  manufacturers  in  Andover  include  crayons,  chemicals, 
and  silver-plating,  while  market  gardening,  poultry  and  milk  dis¬ 
tribution  are  important  to  the  town’s  economy.  Andover  is,  however, 
chiefly  residential  in  character,  and  is  becoming  part  of  the  rapidly 
developing  “rurban”  fringe.  The  coming  of  the  currently  planned 
new  express  highway,  which  will  cut  across  a  rural  portion  of  the 
town,  will  soon  present  new  problems  of  zoning  and  development  for 
the  town  fathers.  .  .  . 

The  large  majority  of  residents  are  of  native  stock.  Some  are  “old 
settlers”;  some  are  derived  from  the  English  and  Scotch  skilled  tex¬ 
tile  workers  who  came  to  the  mills  years  ago;  others,  from  the  Irish, 
Polish,  and  French-Canadians  who  are  numbered  among  the  largest 
national  groups  in  the  state;  while  some  come  more  recently  from 
the  Italians  and  Levantines  who  have  gravitated  to  the  country  from 
the  Boston  area. 

There  is  a  strong  nucleus  of  old  families,  well  educated,  with  the 
broadly  cultivated  but  conservative  tastes  natural  to  a  Boston  sub¬ 
urb;  a  fair  proportion  are  retired  people.  To  this  older  element  is 
now  being  added  an  influx  of  younger  families  of  industrial  execu¬ 
tives,  particularly  those  drawn  in  by  the  establishment  in  a  nearby 
town  of  a  large  new  home  plant  for  W estern  Electric,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  transfer  of  its  executive  personnel  from  other  areas.  Proximity 
to  Boston  and  Lawrence  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  wide  range  of  oc¬ 
cupations,  including  many  phases  of  business  and  industry,  as  well 
as  the  service  trades  and  the  professions,  which  is  shown  in  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  the  questionnaires  on  library  use.  The  area’s  historic  em¬ 
phasis  on  education  is  evident  not  only  in  the  existence  of  Phillips 
and  Abbot  Academies,  but  also  in  the  fact  that  the  local  public  high 
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school,  Punchard  High  School,  operates  partially  on  endowment 
funds,  while  there  are  two  institutions  of  higher  learning,  Merri¬ 
mack  College  and  Lowell  State  Teachers  College,  as  well  as  Lowell 
Textile  School,  not  far  away.  The  questionnaires  show  that  students 
from  at  least  1 1  colleges  and  universities  use  the  Memorial  Hall  Li¬ 
brary,  and  that  probably  a  third  of  its  users  are  college  graduates. 

While  the  phrase  “the  hill,  the  mill,  and  the  till,”  (Phillips  Acad¬ 
emy  being  located  in  a  commanding  position  at  one  end  of  the  town), 
is  still  quoted,  the  participation  of  the  Academy  personnel  in  the  life 
of  the  town  is  of  such  a  character  that  its  influence  is  pervasive,  but 
not  the  kind  of  force  that  arouses  general  opposition.  This  is  in  great 
part  due  to  the  attitude  of  the  administration  at  Phillips  Academy, 
which  has  always  recognized  the  extent  of  its  responsibility  to  the 
community  of  which  it  is  an  integral  part,  to  a  larger  degree  than  is 
often  true  of  an  educational  institution  which  draws  its  clientele 
largely  from  outside  the  community. 

These  ties  are  manifested  in  many  ways.  The  faculty  and  their 
wives  contribute  their  talents  to  such  community  organizations  as 
the  churches,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the  P.T.A.  While 
provision  is  made  for  the  faculty  on  the  campus,  there  are  many  who 
have  homes  in  the  town;  their  children  attend  the  grade  schools. 
Many  Andover  families  in  turn  send  their  sons  to  Phillips;  these 
graduates  have  not  infrequently  returned  to  Andover  after  gradua¬ 
tion  to  carry  on  a  business  or  professional  career,  the  recently  retired 
first  selectman  for  example.  The  Addison  Gallery  of  the  Academy  is 
open  to  the  public;  the  Academy  offers  concerts,  film  and  theatrical 
series,  and  lectures,  many  of  them  without  charge,  while  the  public 
is  also  invited  to  lectures  and  musical  programs  at  Abbot  Academy. 

This  comprehensive  Report  mentions  with  respect  and  praise 
the  Evening  Study  Program,  started  in  the  1930’s  by  volunteer 
instructors  at  Phillips  Academy  as  a  means  of  maintaining  com¬ 
munity  morale  in  a  difficult  period  and  enriching  the  spare 
time  of  adults  temporarily  out  of  work.  Eventually  it  became  a 
commendable  local  enterprise,  drawing  for  its  staff  on  teachers 
and  administrators  in  the  public  schools  and  on  qualified  men 
and  women  in  the  town  as  well  as  on  the  Hill.  It  is  characteristic 
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of  contemporary  Andover  that  even  after  the  immediate  need 
was  over,  the  program  continued,  “open  to  all  men  and  women 
regardless  of  their  previous  educational  opportunities.” 

If  for  the  moment  the  library  and  the  Adult  Education  Pro¬ 
gram  are  being  stressed,  it  is  mainly  because  outsiders  investi¬ 
gated  them  and  found  them  good.  Actually  Andover  is  today 
supporting  a  multiplicity  of  organizations — ecclesiastical,  social, 
fraternal,  educational,  industrial — all  of  them  bringing  groups 
of  congenial  people  together  for  commendable  purposes.  The 
mere  listing  of  them  would  fill  a  page  or  more,  and  each  is  de¬ 
serving  of  some  special  mention.  It  must  be  a  very  determined 
recluse  who  cannot  find  in  one  or  two  of  them  an  opportunity 
for  relaxation  and  self-expression.  They  serve  to  illustrate  the 
variety  of  interests  which  exist  among  several  thousand  adult 
and  active  Americans;  and  they  also  emphasize  the  inherent 
heterogeneity  of  the  people  who  find  the  town  a  congenial  place 
of  residence.  The  recent  increase  in  population  has  brought  in 
new  elements,  born  and  trained  in  other  places  and  perhaps  not 
likely  always  to  agree  on  such  matters  as  schools  and  roads  and 
garbage  disposal.  Many  of  these  newcomers  arrive  with  little 
knowledge  of  Andover’s  past.  They  are  thinking,  quite  natural¬ 
ly,  of  today — of  their  comfort,  their  financial  stability,  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  sometimes  of  their  church  responsibilities. 

Whether  Andover  can  assimilate  these  later  arrivals  is,  of 
course,  a  constant  problem;  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
town  should  please  them.  Fortunately  most  of  them  are  not 
habitually  mobile  or  migratory.  They  have  come  because,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  have  been  seeking  a  home.  Perhaps 
their  motives  are  not  unlike  those  which  brought  the  first  set¬ 
tlers  through  the  virgin  forest  to  Lake  Cochichawicke.  It  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  believe  that  these  recent  comers  will  not,  in  due  season, 
be  interested  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  their  adopted 
community.  Some  of  our  most  loyal  native  sons  and  daughters 
have  now  and  then  been  critical  of  the  town’s  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  but  their  animadversions  have  usually  been  aimed  at 
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improvement.  This  is  tremendously  important.  Theirs  has  usu¬ 
ally  been  the  constructive  comment  of  good  citizens,  based  on 
the  conviction  that  the  truth  should  never  be  evaded  and  will, 
in  the  long  run,  keep  us  free. 

This  is  the  story  of  Andover’s  first  three  centuries,  but  history 
continued  to  be  made  after  1946.  The  barbarous  invasion  of 
South  Korea  in  June,  1950,  united  Americans  in  their  decision 
to  resist  this  new  Communist  challenge.  The  country,  led  by 
President  Truman,  undertook  what  was  described  as  “a  police 
action  under  the  United  Nations,”  but  which  was  actually  an¬ 
other  catastrophic  war,  carried  on  in  far-off  and  little-known 
places.  For  the  third  time  in  a  century,  Andover’s  young  men 
were  sent  off  to  fight  a  war,  this  time  a  war  for  which  nobody  felt 
any  enthusiasm.  Once  again  Andover  mothers  waited  anxiously 
from  one  mail  to  another,  wondering  when  the  letters  from  their 
sons  would  cease.  At  first  came  retreat  and  disaster,  with  mount¬ 
ing  astonishment  at  our  lack  of  success.  Finally  came  the  gradual 
driving  back  of  the  enemy,  and  the  wearisome  negotiations 
which  terminated  on  July  27,  1953,  with  what  amounted  to  a 
truce.  The  Korean  War  lasted  thirty-seven  months  and  two  days, 
and  cost  our  country  more  than  150,000  casualties.  As  time 
went  on,  General  MacArthur  was  retired,  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower  was  elected  President,  and  Senator  McCarthy  began,  car¬ 
ried  on,  and  terminated  his  spectacular  career  as  an  exposer  of 
Communist  activities.  We  were  all  involved,  without  knowing 
precisely  why  or  how,  in  what  Eric  F.  Goldman  called  The  Cru¬ 
cial  Decade  of  1945-1955. 

The  military,  political,  economic,  and  social  events  of  these 
fast-speeding  years  are  so  close  to  all  of  us  that  they  need  no  de¬ 
tailed  amplification.  In  the  midst  of  almost  unprecedented  ma¬ 
terial  individual  prosperity  our  people  were  in  an  apprehensive 
mood,  feeling  that  our  civilization  was  precariously  near  de¬ 
struction.  While  most  of  us  were  earning  more  and  spending 
more  than  in  any  previous  decade,  buying  new  homes  and  auto¬ 
mobiles  and  household  appliances,  our  uncertainty  about  the 
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future  kept  us  tense  and  jittery.  The  confident  American  self- 
assurance  of  a  century  before  had  obviously  been  weakened.  Our 
mood  was  far  less  jaunty  and  arrogant  than  it  had  been  when  the 
town  held  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration. 

Of  recent  local  events,  perhaps  the  most  significant  has  been 
the  opening  of  Merrimack  College,  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  established  in  1947  by  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine. 
Starting  with  a  freshman  class  of  one  hundred  and  sixty,  it  has 
since  had  a  rapid  but  healthy  growth  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Reverend  Vincent  A.  McQuade,  O.S.A.  It  owns  and  operates 
a  dozen  buildings  and  controls  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land  for  future  development.  The  enrollment  includes  not  far 
from  one  thousand  full-time  day  session  undergraduates  and 
more  than  eight  hundred  in  the  evening  division,  with  a  facul¬ 
ty  of  more  than  eighty  members.  Strategically  located  and  well 
administered  it  has  performed  an  increasingly  valuable  service 
at  a  moment  when  educational  facilities  everywhere  have  been 
inadequate.  A  liberal  admissions  policy  has  accepted  Protestants 
as  well  as  Roman  Catholics  in  the  undergraduate  body. 

Because  the  physical  facilities  of  the  local  public  schools  have 
proved  inadequate  for  the  increasing  demands  of  an  expanding 
population,  a  completely  modern  high  school  has  recently  been 
constructed  on  a  plateau  to  the  west  of  the  village.  At  the  same 
time  the  traditional  name  of  Punchard  High  School  was  changed 
to  Andover  High  School,  and  the  well-conceived  but  older  struc¬ 
ture  on  the  Playstead  has  become  the  junior  high  school.  With 
pride  in  its  educational  facilities,  the  town  has  always  paid  its 
teachers  well.  With  the  present  arrangements,  Andover  has  no 
reason  to  fear  comparison  with  other  communities  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The  approval  by  the  voters  of  a  selectmen-town  manager  form 
of  government  brings  radical  changes  to  a  system  which  has  en¬ 
dured  for  more  than  three  centuries,  and  is  indicative  of  a  new 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  citizens. 

The  town  is  like  an  adolescent  who  is  outgrowing  his  clothes 
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and  requiring  larger  shoes  and  shirts  and  suits.  The  water,  sew¬ 
age,  and  fire  departments,  subjected  to  an  unprecedented  strain, 
have  had  to  be  adjusted  to  the  expansion.  New  home  construc¬ 
tion  can  be  observed  in  almost  every  section.  Parking  has  become 
more  and  more  of  a  problem.  Impersonal  chain  stores  are  re¬ 
placing  the  former  personalized  shops  in  which  one  greeted  the 
proprietor  as  an  old  friend.  All  these  are,  of  course,  signs  of  the 
times,  characteristic  of  other  American  villages  from  coast  to 
coast,  but  they  are  bewildering  to  the  older  inhabitants. 

Out  of  this  apparent  confusion  thoughtful  observers  can  trace 
certain  trends,  some  of  them  already  noted.  Most  significant, 
perhaps,  is  the  urbanization  of  the  area.  The  former  open  spaces 
between  Lawrence  on  the  north  and  Reading  to  the  south  are 
rapidly  filling  up  and  will  soon  evolve  into  an  almost  continuous 
city.  The  popular  recognition  of  North  Andover  and  Andover 
as  desirable  suburban  communities  has,  by  a  paradox,  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  very  virtues  which  the  new¬ 
comers  have  sought.  The  families  who  have  moved  here  in  quest 
of  suburban  life  have  themselves  created  something  already  re¬ 
sembling  a  metropolis. 

With  the  increased  cost  of  town  operations,  the  introduction 
of  new  industries  has  naturally  seemed  important;  and  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  to  attract  manufacturing  companies  has  the  back¬ 
ing  of  substantial  citizens.  The  arrival  of  a  huge  Western  Elec¬ 
tric  plant  in  the  vicinity  has  been  welcomed  as  a  contribution  to 
local  prosperity.  The  association  with  Lawrence,  geographical¬ 
ly  inescapable,  is  fostered  by  those  who  hope  for  a  larger  market 
and  more  business — and,  of  course,  more  taxpayers.  Thus  a 
strange  circle  is  created,  whether  or  not  “vicious”  remains  to  be 
seen.  At  any  rate,  the  rural  character  of  the  town  is  rapidly 
disappearing. 

That  Andover  would  become  less  homogeneous  could  have 
been  predicted  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Located  as  it  is  only 
a  short  distance  from  cities  like  Lawrence,  Haverhill,  and  Low¬ 
ell,  on  a  direct  and  important  route  from  south  to  north,  it  could 
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hardly  have  been  expected  to  retain  its  simplicity.  Its  recent 
rapid  increase  in  population  has  brought  with  it  a  wider  diversi¬ 
ty  of  family  origins,  of  political  opinion,  and  of  practical  philoso¬ 
phy.  The  administration  of  town  affairs  has  become  more  com¬ 
plicated,  and  the  demands  upon  the  town  fathers  are  more  and 
more  urgent. 

Always  in  the  past,  however,  an  imminent  danger,  an  Indian 
raid  or  a  flood  or  an  industrial  crisis,  has  produced  in  the  town 
an  effective  coordination  of  energy.  That  is  perhaps  the  chief 
lesson  of  this  narrative.  Under  pressure,  citizens  of  different  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  and  sharply  contrasted  social  strata  have  discov¬ 
ered  that  their  prejudices  and  too  freely  expressed  dislikes  were 
unjustified.  The  United  States  is  composed  of  countless  similar 
communities,  each  with  its  local  problems  to  solve;  and  the 
strength  of  our  country  depends  on  their  ability  to  think  and 
act  together  in  emergencies.  Its  possible  weakness  lies  in  their 
unwillingness  to  cast  selfishness  aside.  Andover  fortunately  has 
always  had  an  essential  accord,  an  agreement  on  basic  economic 
and  moral  issues,  which  could  not  easily  be  disturbed. 

Moreover  the  two  Andovers,  separated  by  the  General  Court 
in  1855,  have  never  really  lost  their  fundamental  unity.  Their 
internal  diversities  have  continued  to  be  much  the  same.  In  war¬ 
time,  however,  they  have  inevitably  been  linked  by  common 
perils  and  loyalties;  and  in  the  intervals  of  peace,  they  have 
worked  gladly  together,  as  distinct  from  neighboring  Boxford 
or  Middleton  or  Reading.  Today  it  is  possible  for  a  North  An¬ 
dover  housewife  to  go  to  and  from  Andover  stores  in  a  brief  hour 
or  two,  an  expedition  which,  in  the  horse-and-buggy  age,  would 
have  consumed  an  entire  morning.  The  attractive  country  club 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Cochichawicke  has  probably  a  larger  mem¬ 
bership  from  Andover  than  from  North  Andover.  Socially  the 
two  sections,  especially  in  the  younger  groups,  grow  more  and 
more  alike.  Citizens  of  both  towns  go  to  their  offices  or  benches 
not  only  in  Lawrence  but  even  in  Haverhill  and  Lynn.  The  in¬ 
terlocking  of  the  two  communities  is  significant  in  schools  and 
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banks,  and  even  in  their  historical  societies,  which  work  without 
jealousy  with  one  another.  Thus  the  recent  trend  has  been  to¬ 
wards  bringing  the  Andovers  back  where  they  were  before  the 
formal  separation  took  place. 

As  a  symbol  of  this  close  relationship  no  better  example  could 
be  taken  than  the  late  Abbot  Stevens.  A  son  of  Samuel  and  a 
nephew  of  “Uncle  Nat,”  he  was  born  and  lived  in  North  An¬ 
dover,  where  he  was  naturally  prominent  in  local  affairs,  includ¬ 
ing  the  old  North  Parish  Church,  the  enterprising  Historical 
Society,  the  public  schools,  and  town  management.  He  was  ac¬ 
tive  for  forty-three  years  in  the  development  and  direction  of  the 
family  mills,  which  included  the  Marland  Mills  located  in  An¬ 
dover.  But  he  was  also  associated  in  many  other  ways  with  what 
is  now  called  Andover.  He  was  a  trustee  and  generous  benefactor 
of  Phillips  Academy,  president  for  twenty  years  of  the  Andover 
National  Bank,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  that  institution 
when  it  was  merged  with  other  banks  in  the  vicinity  as  the  Mer¬ 
rimack  Valley  National  Bank.  In  addition,  he  was  also  a  director 
for  many  years  of  the  Andover  Savings  Bank,  as  well  as  of  the 
Tyer  Rubber  Company  and  the  Merrimack  Mutual  Fire  In¬ 
surance  Company,  all  in  the  town  of  Andover.  At  his  funeral 
service  in  1958  hundreds  of  Andover  citizens  joined  with  those 
from  North  Andover  to  mourn  him  as  their  own. 

In  the  volume  published  by  the  Andover  Press  in  1946  to 
commemorate  the  three-hundredth  anniversary,  an  anonymous 
writer  comments  on  what  the  town  has  been  and  can  be.  Quite 
frankly,  he  says,  “Andover,  although  most  of  us  hate  to  admit  it, 
is  famous  because  a  fellow  named  Sam  Phillips  decided  to  build 
a  school  here  in  1778.”  He  mentions  rather  plaintively  a  “lack  of 
progressiveness”  in  the  town,  its  “economic  ups-and-downs,”  its 
gradual  relaxation  of  the  Puritan  restrictions  on  sports  and  mor¬ 
als.  Regarding  the  population,  he  remarks,  “We’re  part  Yankee, 
part  Scotch,  part  Irish,  some  English,  some  French,”  and  adds, 
“In  general,  differences  in  religion  are  not  very  marked,  with 
the  average  Andoverite  being  quite  tolerant  of  the  other  per- 
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son’s  religion.”  He  points  out,  quite  properly,  that  no  one  per¬ 
son,  or  group  of  persons,  controls  Andover.  ‘‘The  town  is  con¬ 
trolled,”  he  asserts,  ‘‘by  an  attitude,  by  a  peculiar  state-of-mind 
that  seems  to  be  compounded  by  a  lot  of  ingredients,  some 
Yankee,  some  Irish,  some  Scotch,  some  farmers,  some  educators, 
some  bank  presidents,  some  old-timers,  some  new-comers.”  He 
adds: 

That  way  of  thinking  has  a  good  deal  of  lethargy  to  it,  a  lack  of 
vision,  of  vigor,  of  militant  stick-to-it-iveness.  It  has  a  conservatism 
to  it,  some  retiring  fear,  much  inhibition.  It  was  a  courage  in  the 
front-room,  with  a  group  of  friends  and  a  rye-and-soda;  it’s  fearless 
on  the  street  corner;  it’s  absent  at  town  meeting.  In  some  it  wants 
change  and  improvement,  without  the  necessary  drive  to  make  that 
improvement;  in  others  it  is  satisfied  with  everything  as  it  is. 

The  author  of  this  intelligently  provocative  article  had  his 
own  dreams  for  the  future  of  Andover,  based  on  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  center,  of  Elm  Square  and  Main  Street,  with  its 
bleakly  Victorian  town  hall.  This  will  come,  after  deliberation 
and  debate,  in  due  season.  Plenty  of  improvement  is  desirable  in 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  town,  but  brick  and  stone  cost  money. 
In  conclusion,  the  commentator  says: 

We  have  something  good.  It  won’t  stay  good  if  we  just  decide  to  sit 
back.  New  England  can  be  just  as  ambitious,  just  as  progressive,  just 
as  far-sighted  as  any  other  section  of  the  community  can  be.  New 
England  has  a  past,  one  that  it  can  glory  in.  Its  future  is  up  to  itself, 
up  to  everybody  in  every  city  and  every  small  town.  It  means  the 
sacrificing  of  smugness;  it  means  the  changing  of  a  state  of  mind,  it 
means  a  will  to  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  our  towns  up-to- 
the-minute,  to  make  them  progress,  to  be  able  to  hold  them  up  as  an 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  community  of  towns  that  have  a  glorious 
past,  a  brilliant  present,  a  wonderfully  hopeful  future. 

Leaving  aside  its  industrial  development,  past  or  prospective, 
I  must  confess  that  Andover  is  for  me  a  microcosm,  a  composite 
of  impressions  and  sensations,  all  of  them  truly  American.  It  is 
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a  stroll  along  Indian  Ridge,  a  brisk  climb  (on  foot)  up  Prospect 
Hill,  a  canoe  trip  along  the  Shawsheen,  with  the  redwing  black¬ 
birds  flying  across  the  marshes.  It  is  a  troop  of  little  children 
running  out  of  the  parochial  school,  a  garden  party  at  Abbot 
Academy,  or  a  torchlight  victory  parade  on  the  Phillips  campus. 
It  is  visits  to  the  Historical  Society,  to  the  tavern  where  George 
Washington  ate  breakfast,  to  the  house  where  Samuel  F.  Smith 
wrote  “America”  and  in  which  Henry  L.  Stimson  lived  as  a  stu¬ 
dent.  It  is  cashing  a  small  check  at  the  bank,  chatting  with  the 
town  treasurer  in  his  office,  calling  at  the  Memorial  Hall  Li¬ 
brary,  and  even  studying  tombstones  in  the  Old  South  Burying 
Ground.  It  is  driving  slowly  around  Lake  Cochichawicke,  to  see 
where  the  town  had  its  beginnings  and  gaze  at  the  statue  of 
Phillips  Brooks  on  the  common.  And  it  is  still  meeting  friends 
on  the  street  or  in  the  shops  for  a  brief  greeting  and  some  harm¬ 
less  gossip. 

Today,  after  rather  more  than  three  centuries,  the  town  faces 
some  grave  decisions,  which  will  be  made  not  only  by  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  original  founders  but  also  by  those  who  have 
created  the  extensive  new  developments  on  the  outskirts.  They 
all  have  a  stake  in  Andover,  and  will  determine  what  it  will  be 
like  in  the  year  2046  a.d.,  when,  God  willing,  it  will  observe  its 
four  hundredth  anniversary.  The  saga  of  Andover,  and  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  is  not  finished.  A  future  historian  will  have  amazing  events 
to  relate.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  tale  will  be  as  creditable  as 
that  which  has  just  been  recorded. 
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